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This anthology envisions winters of the future, with stories of 
scientists working together to protect narwhals from an oil spill, to 
bring snow back to the mountains of Maine, to preserve ecosystems— 
even if they have to be under glass domes. They’re stories of regular 
people rising to extraordinary circumstances to survive extreme winter 
weather, to fix a threat to their community’s energy source, to save a 
living city from a deep-rooted sickness. Some take place after an 
environmental catastrophe, with luxury resorts and military bases and 
mafia strongholds transformed into sustainable communes; others 
rethink the way we could organize cities, using skybridges and 
seascrapers and constructed islands to adapt to the changes of the 
Anthropocene. Even when the nights are long, the future is bright in 
these seventeen diverse tales. 
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Introduction 


Sarena Ulibarri 


It’s easier to start with summer. When extreme heat drives you into 
the shade, it’s easier to remember global warming, and imagine 
futures where there is no escape from the greenhouse effect. It’s easier 
to understand the benefit of solar panels during the long, bright days 
of summer, to become keenly aware of plastic pollution while strolling 
a littered beach or mountain trail. 


But solarpunk has never been about taking the easy way. 


Drifting polar vortexes, lake effect, winter hurricanes: these are all 
tied to climate change as much as wildfires and heatwaves are. 
Sustainable solutions have to serve our cities and communities year- 
round, not only when the sun is most abundant. What does a 
solarpunk society look like during the shortest days of the year? What 
renewable energy alternatives might better serve locations where sun 
power is scarce? How can we find hope and joy in the long, dark 
nights ahead? The Solarpunk Winters authors answered these questions 
in unique and fascinating ways. 

If you’re new to solarpunk, the premise is essentially optimistic 
climate fiction, depicting futures in which we have mitigated the 
worst effects of climate change, or adapted to the changes we can no 
longer prevent. Rather than total collapse and apocalypse and descent 
into a dark age (which is the easier future to imagine), solarpunk 
futures champion human ingenuity and camaraderie, where we work 
together to find better days despite the hardships. 

Many of these winter stories take place in the northern latitudes: 
the Great Lakes and Washington State, Toronto and northern Quebec, 
Greenland and Svalbard. This reflects a common trend in climate 
fiction as a whole. What was once frozen and inhospitable land could 
become fecund and inviting as the temperatures rise and coastlines 
flood. In Jennifer Lee Rossman’s “Oil and Ivory,” an Inuit scientist 
strives to protect migrating narwhals from the damages of an 
exploded oil rig. In “Black Ice City” by Andrew Dana Hudson, a yearly 
gathering at the north pole has people lashing icebergs together to 


create an ephemeral floating city. A microbial biologist who has 
recently moved north from the blistering desert gets lost in a blizzard 
in Tessa Fisher’s “Recovering the Lost Art of Cuddling.” In 
“Glacehouse” by R. Jean Mathieu, two Canadian college students 
travel north to the last place they can experience snow. 


While some of the stories, like “Glacehouse” and “Black Ice City,” 
and Lex T. Lindsay’s “The Things That Make It Worth It,” depict 
characters who long to bring snow back to an overheated planet, 
others imagine worlds of perpetual winter, in which a destabilized 
climate plunges the world into global cooling. There are actually a 
number of realistic reasons this future could exist: disruption of the jet 
stream could weaken the polar vortex that traps arctic air at the poles; 
a geoengineering project to reduce greenhouse effect could reflect too 
much sunlight; eruption of Yellowstone’s supervolcano could spiral 
the world into a new ice age. In the frozen world of Thomas Badlan’s 
“Orchidaceae,” scientists in Svalbard strive to preserve extinct tropical 
ecosystems in glass domes. In Steve Toase’s “The Fugue of Winter,” a 
feathered city utilizes the wisdom of penguin biology to keep the 
deadly cold outside. 

One trope that stood out to me when putting together this 
anthology was the repurposing of old symbols of wealth and power. 
There was some of this in Solarpunk Summers as well, but it became 
much more prominent in this anthology. In “Halps’ Promise” by Holly 
Schofield, the resort town of Banff becomes home to a sustainable 
intentional community who replaces the golf courses with 
greenhouses. In Heather Kitzman’s “The Roots of Everything,” a 
former military base is transformed into an artist commune. 
Commando Jugundstil and Tales From the EV Studio re-imagine a 
current mafia stronghold as a diverse, peaceful cooperative in “Viam 
Inveniemus Aut Faciemus.” In Wendy Nikel’s “Wings of Glass,” a ski 
resort becomes a new home for refugees, and a downed airplane 
becomes an isolated inventor’s laboratory. 

Repurposing is, of course, a common post-apocalyptic trope as 
well, often shorthand for “society as we know it has collapsed” (or, as 
Catherine F. King puts it in “On the Contrary, Yes,” the old ways are 
flooded). But this trope works so well when done through the 
solarpunk mode because it shows how cultures of excess can be 
transformed into cultures of abundance, and that “collapse” doesn’t 
automatically mean we'll be plunged into a violent, dog-eat-dog 
world. This difference is keenly explored in Nikel’s story, where some 
characters have banded together into community, and others are 
fending for themselves. 

Community is an important focus in solarpunk narratives, but not 
every solarpunk community needs to be small or rural. Solarpunk art, 


after all, is usually city-based, showing photovoltaic skyscrapers or 
Buckminster Fuller domes or plant-covered art nouveau cityscapes. 
That iconic mix of glass and gardens. Sarah Van Goethem’s “The 
Healing” shows a city as an interconnected ecosystem which we must 
take care of just as we care for our own bodies. In “Rules for a 
Civilization” by Jerri Jerreat, a winter hurricane threatens a school 
inside a Toronto skyscraper. While the characters in “A Shawl for 
Janice” are exploring the ruins of a small town, they live in an urban 
Eco-Tower. The protagonist of Shel Graves’ “Set the Ice Free” shows 
an alien visitor around the city that survived after most humans fled 
the heating earth. In Catherine F. King’s “On the Contrary, Yes,” a 
floating island city off the coast of France hosts an international 
fashion show. Brian Burt’s “Snow Globe” imagines floating cities as 
well, these ones Native sovereign nations in the Great Lakes. 

The Solarpunk Winters stories are much less coy about mentioning 
climate change than the stories in Solarpunk Summers were, and a 
number of them create labels for the time of worst climate upheaval: 
the Breakdown, the Reckoning, the Abandonment, the Drought, or, 
simply, the Change. What is backstory in these fictions is our present, 
and our likely near future. Which futures are you reaching toward, in 
life and in fiction? 

We’re in for an interesting decade, no matter what happens. My 
goal with these anthologies has been to ignite imagination, to reject 
the inevitability of our doom, and to find something in these worlds 
made of words that will bring me hope for the times yet to come. I 
hope you'll be inspired you to share your own future visions. If you 
want to read more solarpunk, check out the Weight of Light anthology, 
Wilders by Brenda Cooper, Implanted by Lauren C. Teffeau, or All City 
by Alex DiFrancesco. 


—November 2019 
Sarena Ulibarri 


Wings of Glass 


by Wendy Nikel 


Karlin had always been fascinated by bees, which is how, when he 
disappeared, Ginny knew that he’d followed the peculiar buzzing of 
the mysterious snow-creatures. 

He’d pointed them out at the first snowfall a week earlier. 

The tiny, softly-humming machines bobbed upon the wind, and 
their silvery surfaces blended in with the thick snowfall so that no one 
—no one except sharp-eyed Karlin—would ever have seen them amid 
the flurries. Granted, only Karlin and Ginny would’ve even been out in 
such weather; the winter duties of their two-man engineering team 
were unenviable. 

Drifts of snow needed to be cleared away from the solar panels on 
the converted ski resort so that the community living within it— 
survivors of the Drought, refugees to higher elevations—would have 
electricity for furnaces, camp stoves, light-therapy lamps, and water 
heaters. Ice dams needed broken up. Vents needed cleared. And the 
great dome of glass arching above the greenhouse needed the snowfall 
swept from its panes. 

Karlin stooped there, his waterproof boots positioned along the 
edge of the glass, squinting down into his mitten-clad hand. 

“Tt’s too cold out here to be studying snowflake dendrites.” Ginny 
slid her broom along the glass and imagined the warmth of the 
greenhouse below. Constructed from the drained basin of an indoor 
swimming pool, the sunken garden now seemed to Ginny a mirror- 
world: a perfect inverse of the mountain’s snow and bitter cold. 

“This snow’s too dry to form dendrites,” Karlin said matter-of- 
factly. “Nothing but hexagonal plates today.” 


Ginny lobbed a flurry of “hexagonal plates” in his direction. 
“There. Now there’s plenty of crystals on your parka to study later. 
Let’s get this cleared off so we can get warm.” She was eager for the 
hot cocoa that’d be waiting for them today—a small indulgence for 
those willing to brave the cold for the good of the whole community. 

Karlin smiled. “Too hot, too cold. Why can’t anyone around here 
just be content?” 

Ginny rolled her eyes. Only someone like Karlin could get away 
with joking about the weather after the years they’d endured. They’d 
all dreamed of snow like this during the long months of scorching 
temperatures, when the resort-dwellers expanded the building’s lower 
levels, tunneling deeper into the mountain and creating a network of 
residences within the cool rock. 

Now, according to the few remaining meteorologists whose static- 
lined voices blared from the radio, the jet streams had shifted, and 
cold Arctic air had whipped its way into their mountains, bringing 
colder winds and more snow than any of them had seen, even before 
the days of the Drought. 

Ginny wouldn’t have noticed the buzzing but for the look on 
Karlin’s face when she called for an axe to break up some icicles. His 
face was frozen in bewilderment. 

“Do you hear that?” he asked. 


The generators emitted a constant, mechanical hum, but Ginny 
knew that wasn’t what he was referring to. They’d both been at the 
resort long enough that its noise was no more noticeable than the 
pulsing of their blood. “What is it?” 

Without answering, Karlin reached out over the edge of the roof, 
his toes inches from a deadly plunge, and captured something in his 
hand. 

“What is it?” Ginny repeated. 

He peered intently into his mittens. “A bee?” 

The thing in his hand burst upward through the air and he reeled, 
his boots slipping on the icy shingles. Ginny grabbed his arm and 
yanked him onto his backside before the wind could toss him from the 
roof’s edge. 

Snow fell silently around them, indifferent to their brush with 
disaster. 


“It was a bee,” Karlin muttered. 


Ginny’s breath escaped her lips in frantic puffs of white, and she 
inhaled deeply, trying to catch it. “No bee could survive in this 
weather.” 


“Not a real one,” Karlin argued. “It was silver. It looked like it was 


metal and glass.” 

“You’re seeing things. The snow’s brightness is messing with your 
vision.” 

“T know what I saw.” With a scowl, he pushed himself to his feet 
and tromped to the ladder on the roofs edge. As he climbed 
downward, disappearing below, Ginny knew she hadn’t heard the last 
of the bees. 


The evening before he disappeared, Ginny had caught him standing 
outside, alone in the cold. 

“You can’t go wandering off like that,” she scolded, rubbing her 
hands to keep them warm. “It’s not safe in this weather.” 

“Tm not wandering,” he said. “I’m looking.” 

He didn’t need to say for what. She’d seen his sketches in the 
margins of his notebooks: tiny, winged creatures of silver and glass, 
with pencil-tracts of motion weaving through dots of snow. She’d seen 
his measurements on the workroom wall maps, his calculations of 
distances to the nearest communities, factoring in windspeed and 
elevation. He’d been trying to determine where they’d come from, but 
he must not have solved it yet. 

“T think they’re collecting the snow.” His face turned upward to the 
star-scattered heavens. “If only I could figure out why.” 


KKK 


He didn’t take his walkie-talkie, and for that, Ginny was disinclined to 
forgive him. 

“He’s gone,” Victoria said, stopping her at the lodge’s door. “In this 
weather, he’d be frostbitten within a half hour, and for all we know, 
he’s been out there all night.” 


Victoria may have been the head of the resort by virtue of a 
slapdash election, but she didn’t know Karlin like Ginny did. She 
hadn’t grown up in an apartment beside his. She hadn’t shared that 
sunny square of outdoor patio where he filled old shoeboxes with 
lavender sprouts after researching how to attract bees. 


It was easy for Victoria to give him up for dead. 

“What else is missing from the storerooms?” Ginny demanded. 
“And don’t tell me you don’t know; that’s your job.” 

Victoria rubbed her temples, pulling taut the lines of crow’s feet 
around her eyes. “An emergency blanket, a short-range remote 
tracker, and the only SVO-fueled snowmobile that still runs.” 

That proved it; there was no way Karlin was dead. He’d found one 


of those accursed snow-bees again and somehow managed to plant the 
tracker on it. 

“You’ll never catch him on foot,” Victoria said. “He’s gone, and I’m 
not about to lose my other top engineer on some frozen goose chase. 
We have to put ourselves first. Now, get back to work.” 

Ginny might have done that, with a begrudging sense of 
obligation, had she not recalled the kennels in the old loading dock. 


KKK 


It cost Ginny two days’ worth of coffee rations and a refurbished space 
heater, but finally the handler consented to her borrowing the dogs. A 
square of packaged chocolate ensured her a twelve-hour head start 
before he’d inform Victoria of her departure. 

Ginny harnessed the hodgepodge team of huskies, greyhounds, and 
English pointer mixes to the improvised dogsled, with runners 
constructed from old downhill skis. Every domestic animal that 
survived the Drought had been put to work at the resort, and since the 
filling stations ran dry, these dogs spent their summers hauling people 
and supplies up and down the mountains. 

Now, she followed the tracks of the old Polaris as they zigzagged 
through the sparse and sun-scorched woods. The dogs panted and 
barked as they ran, moving as one like a jaunty centipede along the 
trail. The wind had died down, and the sky was crystalline blue, and 
Ginny hoped, above all, that she wasn’t too late. 

The Drought had made an enemy of the sun, but as the hours 
passed, with her toes slowly growing numb in her boots, Ginny 
welcomed its rays like an old friend, like in the days before, when 
sunbathing was a leisure activity and a “sunny day” was a blessing. 
Now, each gathering cloud was an overhanging bomb, threatening to 
drop its icy shrapnel. 

Ginny had been so intent on watching the sky, she missed the more 
immediate signs of danger. 

Just before a fork, the snowmobile’s tracks disappeared, and Ginny 
climbed from the sled to search for clues. She knelt in the place where 
the two paths met and pressed her fingers into the snow. 

A shove from behind toppled her forward, and a boot on her back 
pinned her to the ground and drove the breath from her lungs. 

“Give me your food and batteries.” 

Ginny squirmed beneath the weight, trying to release herself, but 
the more she writhed, the harder the robber pressed and the more 
snow slipped into her parka. The clouds must have finally burst, for 
Ginny could feel the flakes settling onto the skin at the back of her 


neck. 

“All my supplies are in my satchel,” Ginny said, defeated. “You can 
have whatever you like if you let me and the dogs go.” 

The stranger knelt, patted Ginny’s pockets, and confiscated her 
pocket knife. “Any other weapons?” 

“No.” 

The pressure was released from Ginny’s back, and she pushed 
herself to her feet, brushing off the crust of snow clinging to her 
clothing. 

“Take care of your dogs.” The woman gestured to the frantic team, 
and Ginny slid to the pit’s edge to haul the startled lead dogs back 
onto the path. Then she stood, watching silently, as the robber rifled 
through her provisions. 

“You’re not out here on your own, are you?” Ginny asked. 

The robber’s face was hidden and her voice muffled by her ski 
mask, but Ginny was almost certain that she was laughing. “You say 
that like it’s a bad thing.” 

“Tt makes it easier, working together.” 

“Which is fine, if you like being told what to do. I’d rather be in 
control of my own life, even if it does mean having to constantly filch 
batteries for my radio,” she said, prying a set from Ginny’s walkie- 
talkie. 

The snow was coming down heavily now. Content with her haul, 
the stranger tossed Ginny her satchel and gestured to the sled. 

“Tm never going to find him now,” Ginny muttered as she climbed 
aboard. 

“The snowmobile guy?” 

Ginny startled. “You’ve seen him?” 

The stranger reached into her own bag and pulled out a familiar 
thermos: Karlin’s. “You could say that.” 

“Did you see which way he was heading?” 

“T did. But why should I tell you?” 

Ginny knew without looking that she had nothing else in her 
satchel the stranger would want. But there was one thing she could 
offer. 


Three hours later, the snow was still falling, and a solar panel, 
mounted upon the isolated cabin’s roof, generated power for the 
stranger’s refitted radio. 


“Tm still not ready to join one of those communes,” the stranger 


said, returning Ginny’s rations to her satchel, “but [Pll admit, I can 
now see at least one advantage: It’d have taken me weeks to figure out 
how to do that.” 

Ginny smiled, but she was keenly aware that each snowflake 
falling between her and Karlin was one more obstacle to overcome. 
“And the man on the snowmobile? Do you know where he went?” 

“He was headed west,” the stranger said, “into the desert.” 


KKK 


The desert was a harsh place, even before the rest of the world rose to 
match its harshness, before the inhabitants of the foothills were driven 
to moister heights. What could have led Karlin there wasn’t clear to 
Ginny until she crested the final ridge and peered out with her 
binoculars to a single, lonely structure rising from the distant salt 
flats. 

The dogs raced downhill, their paws scrambling for firm footing, 
and Ginny steered them through the weather-worn streets. Houses, 
buildings, factories—all abandoned in the Drought—had long since 
been stripped of anything useful. It was strange, to Ginny’s eyes, how 
much still remained: the excesses they’d quickly learned to live 
without. Doorless garages had become caves of abandoned furniture, 
with stalagmite piles of things left to rust. She tried to remember how 
they’d been able to breathe back then, bogged down with all that stuff. 

Once beyond the city-shaped junkyard, she urged the dogs onward, 
across the dried-up lakebed. Here, the unfettered wind bit at her 
cheeks and tugged at her parka. The dogs’ paws skidded and shuffled 
along the hard-packed ground, scrabbling to get traction on the icy 
surface. The sparse snow that had fallen here whipped around her in 
swirling eddies. 

Slowly, what she’d seen from the ridge resolved itself into a 
recognizable shape. An enormous cargo plane, with four turboprop 
engines, lay half-buried, like a beached whale. The propellers had 
been replaced by wind turbines that spun wildly in the wind, and 
along the tops of each wing were rows of solar panels, starkly black in 
the white landscape. Green leaves brushed the inside of the cockpit 
windows, and condensation clung to the panes. The Polaris was 
parked beside the door, and all around her, buzzing busily among the 
snowflakes, were dozens—maybe hundreds—of mechanical bees. 


KKK 


Ginny left her dogs at a distance where their snuffling and whining 
might not be noticed and followed the bees’ dancing toward the plane. 
She could see them better, now that there were so many of them, each 


flitting on perfect glass wings. She could see, too, why Karlin had 
thought they were collecting the snow, for each one carried a white 
clump between its spring-loaded legs. They seemed to come from 
every direction at once, gathering their frosty nectar within the hive 
of the plane. 

Carefully, Ginny pushed the side door open, wishing the robber 
had not deprived her of her knife. But when she stepped inside, her 
defenses fell. 

The cargo bay was lush with hydroponic plants that climbed the 
inside walls, their vines held back like curtains with white rope, and 
the light from the thick-glassed windows filtered softly through their 
leaves. A shelf hung from the ceiling, upon which sat jars and garden 
tools and instruments of every kind, and far in the back, along a low 
table, was a single chair, holding exactly the person Ginny had hoped 
to find. 

“Karlin!” 

He looked up from the instruments at the table, and at his 
movement, the bees that had been resting near him took flight, 
buzzing around his head like orbiting stars. “Ginny? What are you 
doing here?” 

“Looking for you. What is this place?” 

Karlin held out his hands. “I don’t know; I just followed the bees. 
It’s wonderful, though, isn’t it? A tiny, self-sustaining habitat, out here 
on its own.” 

“Tt is interesting,” Ginny agreed. “Though I’d have mounted the 
solar panels to be adjustable; they’d be far more efficient if you could 
tilt them with the seasons. I still don’t understand, though: why the 
bees?” 

“Look.” Karlin guided her to a microscope on the table. “I’ve been 
studying them, and it looks like they’re designed to gather samples. 
These ones have been programmed to gather snow.” 

Ginny peered into the eyepiece. “Hexagonal plates.” 

Karlin placed a hand on a giant tank that took up the entire back 
of the cargo bay. “And this thing is simply chock full of them.” 

Ginny’s gaze traced the tank’s edges, and she pushed back some 
leaves to reveal a series of pipes running the cargo bay’s length. It 
took her a moment to put it all together, but once she did, she gasped. 
“They’re storing it for the summer.” 

“The snow?” 

“Yes. Powdery, dry snow will keep better than wet, fluffy snow, 
and then when the heat hits, they can run it through these pipes to 
cool the plane.” Ginny traced the edge of a pipe. “I wonder if we could 


implement something like this at the resort...” 

“We wouldn’t even need the bees to collect it.” 

“Did you see any schematics?” 

“There was a logbook—” 

“No one’s taking anything from this plane.” The voice interrupting 
Karlin came from the cockpit. The door stood open, and standing 
before it was a haggard old man with an aviator hat covering his ears. 
His clothing was disheveled, as if he’d just awoken. 

“T’m sorry, sir,” Karlin said. “Is this your plane?” 

“Tt is now, and I’d thank you to leave me be.” 

“We’re from the resort up the mountain,” Ginny said, stepping 
forward. “We’d hoped that you might help us—” 

“Not interested.” He threw the door open and let the bitter wind 
swirl inside. 

“But, sir,” Karlin said. “Your setup here is amazing. If I could just 
make some notes to take with me, it could do a lot of good for a lot of 
people.” 

“People who never cared if I lived or died. People who will be 
hiking out here by the dozens just to take and take and take until 
they’ve ‘borrowed’ all my ideas and used up all my time and then left 
me out to dry.” 

Karlin opened his mouth, but Ginny touched his arm. This man 
was like the robber in the woods; they wouldn’t win him over by 
appealing to any sense of community, for obviously, at some point, 
the community had failed him. But maybe if they could help him— 
and in the process, demonstrate that they understood the value of his 
ideas—he might return the favor... 


“Let me remount your solar panels,” Ginny said. 
“Nothing wrong with my panels.” 


“No,” she agreed. “But they’ll be even more efficient if you could 
adjust them a few times a year.” 

“Ain’t got the proper brackets for that.” 

“T could deconstruct my dogsled; there’s plenty of hinged brackets 
on there that would work. You can consider my labor and the cost of 
the brackets as fair payment for your cooling system concept. If you 
let Karlin here copy the schematics while I adjust the panels, we’ll be 
out of your hair before sunset.” 


The man’s eyes narrowed as he looked back and forth between the 
two intruders. “How do I know you won’t try to steal my other ideas 
while you're at it?” 

“You can watch me make the copies,” Karlin offered. 


“And if ’'m not happy with the panels?” 

“Then the deal’s off,” Ginny said, “and we’ll leave here without the 
schematics and never bother you again.” 

The man thrummed his fingers on the worktable, and Ginny could 
tell he was making calculations and weighing the deal out in his head. 
After a moment’s hesitation, the old man pulled a binder from the 
shelf. “I’ve got my designs worked out in there.” 


KKK 


Victoria threatened to penalize them both for their recklessness and 
for the loss of the dogsled, but when she saw Karlin’s plan for the 
summer cooling system, she relented. There was no time to waste if 
they wanted to have it all done before the snow melted, and they 
would all need to work together. 


As the flakes fell heavily upon the mountain, one team worked on 
the pipework while the other gathered the snow and packed it in 
sawdust and wood chips, so that as the jet streams pushed the wintery 
air away from the mountains and another dry season began, Ginny 
didn’t feel the same dread as in years past. She even found ways of 
improving the schematics and making the whole system more 
efficient. 

Finally, the last of the snowflakes turned to mud and the sun rose 
hot on the slopes. Ginny and Karlin stood on the roof once again, 
cleaning the winter’s grime from the greenhouse panels and planning 
the summer’s projects. 

“We ought to work on a more efficient method of snow-gathering 
for next year,” Ginny was saying; it took her a moment to realize 
Karlin wasn’t paying attention. His eyes were fixed on something on 
the glass: a tiny, mechanical bee. 

“You again?” he muttered as he scooped it up. “I wonder what the 
old man’s working on now...” 


Ginny shrugged. “Actually, that gives me an idea. Hold onto that 
bee.” 


Five minutes later, when they released the bee into the air, it 
carried between its legs a tiny rolled-up scrap of paper, with the 
improved schematics penciled on one side and on the other, a note: 


“Need help? Send the bees.” 


Wendy Nikel is a speculative fiction author with a degree in 
elementary education, a fondness for road trips, and a terrible habit of 
forgetting where she’s left her cup of tea. Her short fiction has been 


published by Analog, Nature: Futures, Podcastle, and elsewhere. Her 
time travel novella series, beginning with The Continuum, is available 
from World Weaver Press. For more info, visit wendynikel.com 


Halps’ Promise 
by Holly Schofield 


My name is Michaela Gonzalo-Halpenny. Everyone calls me “Halps.” 
Except for Lena, of course. I’m writing this sitting in my favorite 
overstuffed chair in the lounge of the scruffy old Banff Springs Hotel, 
in the middle of the Rockies. 

Lena said to put everything in so I’m starting with the basics. We’re 
an intentional community that formed after the official start of the 
Climate Breakdown sixteen years ago. I’m one of the new generation 
—we incomers moved here when I was orphaned at five. For the past 
ten years, I’ve been raised by wolves and sasquatch. Yeah, I’m totally 
fooling—I know people in big cities think our intentional community 
is weird but, trust me, it’s not that weird. 

My skill with a soldering iron and a multimeter had got me a spot 
on Lena’s repair party even though she’d given me the evil eye while 
the three of us packed up. I did everything I was told, for once—not 
even arguing when Angie packed some of her nasty dried porcupine 
meat in the sled (like being two years older than me makes her 
smarter or something). Since the gunpowder incident, I’d promised to 
be more community-minded. 

One thing about me: I always keep my promises. Lena’s yelled at 
me before, mostly because of monopolizing a Gabfest—oops, I mean a 
Morning Session. But I figure if I just explain enough stuff, I can 
prevent our debates running over into several sessions. 

I don’t want arguments. 

I just want people to agree with me. 

And, hey, it took a whole two hours before this argument started. 
Probably a record for me. Two hours of us trudging along the 


TransCanada toward the hydroelectric station, snowshoes sticking in 
the snow at each step, surrounded by forests of pine, spruce, and fir. 
Lena trudged after Angie, who was breaking trail, and I came last, 
pulling the sled, fitting my snowshoes into their depressions as best I 
could. 

We had a tricky problem ahead of us. We use a Pelton wheel—a 
type of waterwheel—to produce the electricity we need to light our 
crops. If the wheel stops turning, the veggies will die pretty quickly. 
So when the runoff from Lake Minnewanka that powers the wheel 
decreased a week ago, we knew we had trouble. It’s never happened 
before, but the penstock—the enclosed sluice pipe below the surge 
tank—had jammed with ice, the flow of water had dropped a whole 
lot, and the Pelton wheel had slowed. The kilowatt-hours were a 
fraction of what we needed. Hence our little journey at exactly the 
wrong time of year. 

In the summer, this would have been a simple morning’s hike 
along the cracked asphalt, but, in late April, the snowpack was several 
meters deep and the faint trail just a depressed track fading to nothing 
in the distance. Warmer temperatures in February, increased snowfall 
in March: climate change had completely disrupted the weather 
patterns and, more importantly, the predictability of weather patterns. 
I’d never known the weather to be consistent so the recent cold snap 
didn’t weird me out the way it did for Lena. 

Anyhow, I’d only shouted something ahead about how our pace 
was inefficient but that was enough to set Lena off. 

“You think if you rush ahead, you could have made it to the 
generating station and back again by now, that it?” Lena twisted 
toward me, the wind snatching at her words. After several hours of 
trekking, the wind had turned her cheeks a rosy brown. Or she was 
pissed off at me already. 

“Well, actually—” 


“Think of this trip as a teaching moment.” Lena’s nose jutted at me 
over the lumpy scarf she had wrapped around her red parka hood. I’d 
carded bighorn sheep wool, then spun and knitted the scarf last year 
as part of mandatory handicraft classes, laboriously and resentfully. 
Science was more my gig. Even with the rime of ice from her breath 
coating the wool, I could see where I’d dropped a stitch or two. 

“For you or for me?” I muttered into my own scarf. The whole trip 
was a case of too little, too late. We depended on the hydroelectric for 
the lighting in the greenhouses and we should have made this journey 
last week when this frigid weather had started. 

Everyone had fled this high valley a decade ago after the 
tremendous avalanche that made the hotsprings inaccessible but, 


thanks to Gaia (and, more specifically, to Lake Minnewanka), we’d 
made it work so far, until this cold snap. Kale, gai lan, cabbages, chick 
peas, soy beans, radishes, even beets and carrots were all tucked in the 
many greenhouses our little community had constructed on the golf 
course next to the Banff Springs Hotel in the past ten years. 

Heat isn’t as much an issue as you’d think—with plenty of wood, 
we can always fire up the woodstoves that flank the walls. Light, 
actual sunlight, that’s the problem. With an average of only three 
hours a day of sunshine in the winter now that cloud cover is the 
norm, and a scant two-month growing season outdoors in the summer, 
we need electricity to run the greenhouse LEDs or the crops stagnate 
and mold. 


The reduced flow of water to the Pelton wheel in the old 
repurposed generating station was the big problem right now, but, like 
most things to do with climate change, there were longer-term issues 
too. I craned my head back toward Lena. “What if the pipe above the 
surge tank freezes? Fixing that will be almost impossible.” 


“One problem at a time.” Lena’s sigh made a long white cloud of 
breath. 

Ahead of her, Angie twisted back and gleefully chimed in, “That 
was, naturally, discussed in the second hour of the Morning Session 
six days ago.” Then she stuck out her tongue at me, timing it when 
Lena was adjusting her mittens and didn’t see. 

I tried not to scowl at her. I really did. But it was hard. Her heart- 
shaped face, her mink-dark hair, is so much prettier than my round 
head and curly brown mop, even her stride on snowshoes is graceful 
and efficient. Her only flaw is the gap in her front teeth. I really 
appreciate that gap. It gives me hope that there’s another defect in her 
somewhere, and it will come to light eventually. 


I eased the straps of the harness where it chafed. We were only 
halfway to the generating station, three more kilometers to go. 

Time to speed up. 

I increased my pace and the sled slewed behind me, collecting 
even more chunks of snow from the trail edges onto the tarped-down 
heap of food and tools. I nearly trod on Lena’s heels, and she gave a 
warning huff. She keeps us in line, both in the community and during 
the daily Gabfests. Sometimes, I thought if it weren’t for her, our little 
commune would have exploded into survivalist infighting and thefts 
and destruction, just like Calgary had. 

Lena turned to face me, glaring. “My turn for the sled,” she said, a 
statement, not a question. 


I shook my head. 


She halted, forcing me to stop, and held up a hand, wincing as she 
straightened her fingers. Both Angie and I were stronger and more 
capable of pulling the sled than her but I couldn’t deny her the joy of 
contribution (we’re big on that). But I did feel bad for her. If the grid 
hadn’t failed and the economy hadn’t collapsed, she’d have been 
driving a car to the mall now, at sixty. Having coffee with friends, not 
trudging along a mountain road in winter. 

I took off the harness and helped settle it on her thin shoulders. 
“Arthritis must suck—” 

“Tt’s not arthritis. It’s because of the chicken coop.” She kept her 
voice flat. I'd macgyvered the always-stubborn chicken coop door a 
few days ago, using counter-weights, saving all of us the effort of 
jiggling it while holding a basket of eggs. 

It had worked just fine until it had closed on Lena’s thumb. 

And refused to open. 

Good thing we’re a non-judgmental sort of people. 


KKK 


The highway kept level for the most part. In the ditch, a fresh-cut row 
of stumps lined up like miniature pillars. Someone had cut down the 
long-dead young spruce that had tried and failed to get a foothold. 
Probably Randy on his scouting mission last week to see why the 
water flow had decreased so drastically. I had stood up at Gabfest and 
asked to go with him, making a reasoned plea just like an adult. 
Angie’s smirk, when I’d been asked to sit down, just about reached 
both her ears. 

Randy had probably used the spruce to build a campfire to 
discourage the cougars who were now back in pleasing numbers. Or 
just to stay warm. This winter had had some of the coldest colds and 
warmest warms we’d seen. Each year seemed to break records. 

I could sympathize with Randy. Frostbite wasn’t fun; I’d lost an 
earlobe to it last June. See, the bitter-sweet petals of purple saxifrage 
are nutritious and delicious, both. So I went on what Lena calls a 
“reckless” journey to see if the flowers were blooming early in 
Sunshine Meadows. They weren’t. I hadn’t run it by the Gabfest first 
but I still thought I’d been right to go—because what if they were? I 
took off my mitten and rubbed my nose. A campfire would be nice 
about now; the woodsmoke and crackle would seem just as warming 
as the BTUs themselves. 

“A campfire! Hey! Lena!” I stepped off trail, near a trail of elk 
tracks, and let Lena catch up. 


“What? Where?” Her nose was dripping and probably as numb as 


mine. And she wasn’t sparing breath for talking, that was clear. If 
they’d just sent me alone, the sled could have carried just food for 
one, not three, and been a lot lighter. 

“What if we build a fire under the penstock instead?” The water 
pipe had frozen solid, and the slow, safe, much-analyzed plan to melt 
it with electric blankets would take days. Once we got to the station, 
we'd have to divert the remaining trickle of electricity from the 
greenhouses to the batteries for the blankets too, another downside. 
And, only one person could stand on the narrow ledge that ran beside 
the surge tank’s base at any one time, the drop-off on the other side 
was too steep. 

My shoulders ached just thinking about hauling batteries back and 
forth the two hundred meters from the generating station a dozen 
times. Even after we’d released a stronger flow of water and could 
start to charge multiple batteries at once, it’d still be grunt work of the 
worst kind. But a tall haystack of thin logs could direct a flame 
upwards and melt it in a fraction of the time. No reason not. 

“Too hard to control,” Lena panted, not slowing, coming right at 
me. I trotted backwards, which isn’t easy in snowshoes, even my 
trusty old aluminum oval ones, believe me. 

Up ahead, Angie had stopped to let us catch up. Hands on her 
knees, perfectly-knitted scarf dangling, she was panting, white puffs 
against the darker pines that surrounded us. Oh, right: I was supposed 
to have spelled her off breaking trail ten minutes ago. Too bad I’d had 
more important things on my mind. 

I tried to catch Lena’s eye but her toque was pulled too low. “If we 
see whether the pipe is cracked or not, we can get started on repairs 
earlier!” We can’t manufacture large metal pieces yet, although we 
can bend sheet metal for ducting and so on, so I could see that part of 
the repair process taking frustratingly long. 

Maybe we could get some piping from the traders that came 
through in the summertime on their way west. They’d rattle into town 
driving rusty old hybrids hauling trailers filled with junk. We’d 
reluctantly deal with them, buying the occasional solar panel in 
exchange for some of our handicrafts, even though they were in that 
grey area of enviro-ethics that Lena always harped about. From what 
they said, Calgary seemed awful and dangerous but its trashed 
suburbs held all kinds of fun stuff. “I could even go to Calgary to get a 
new culvert!” 

Lena rolled her eyes but I bounced up and down on my heels 
anyway. Finally, a way I could help! 

“What’s the holdup?” Something prodded my back and I almost 
fell over. “Sunset is at 5:37 today. We need to hustle.” Angie’s voice 


was loud in my ear. 

I twisted around and grabbed at her extended finger but she 
snatched it away. “Of course it is. And, of course, we do.” I turned to 
Lena. “Let me go on ahead and light a fire. You’ll catch up by dinner 
time. Please.” 

I knew from her slight chin tilt to the left what the answer would 
be. My uncharacteristic “please” hadn’t made a difference. She 
scowled beneath her scarf. “That wasn’t the plan. And we haven’t 
discussed it at Morning Session.” 

Yup, that’s us Banff folks. We start our day by Gabfesting about 
every single thing. And I do mean Every. Single. Thing. All the 
unnecessary talk-talk-talk is holding us back. None of the people in 
Calgary, or Vancouver, or New York, or anywhere for that matter, 
waste a third of their day doing it. At least, I don’t think they do, do 
they? 

I kept trying. “Sometimes, people just need to experiment and see 


”? 


“And what do you think caused the Breakdown.” Lena waved a 
mittened fist in my face. 


I could feel Angie’s smirk through my back before she spoke. “Does 
Halps have some goofy alternate plan?” She’d been extra-smug since 
Lena and Randy had been meeting with her privately several times 
over the past month. I’d caught them whispering in the woodshed 
once and they’d all looked guilty when they’d seen me. 

“Cut some branches and make a fire below the pipe,” I explained 
to Angie, still facing Lena. “Loosen it quicker.” I gestured at the ax 
handle where it jutted from under the sled tarp. 

“A bow saw would work better to get kindling.” Now I could feel 
the superior toss of her head. “If that was the plan. Which it isn’t.” 

“Enough talking, you two. We stick together. We’ll camp in the 
generating station tonight and thaw the pipe using the blankets 
tomorrow.” Lena wrenched the sled forward and I almost tripped 
trying to get out of her way. 

As we forged onward, I kept silent, or at least I kept my mumbling 
to a minimum. I am learning to repress my impulses, honest. 


KKK 


Finally, just as it began to snow harder, the surge tank became visible 
against Mount Girouard and the dense spruce lining the highway gave 
way to the three-story generating station. The cobblestone facade of 
the concrete building was punctuated by ancient plywood nailed over 
the tall vertical rectangles that had been windows. I sped up as we 


neared the parking lot, wanting to beat Angie to the door. My 
snowshoe caught on the twisted link ends of the wire fence where 
they were barely exposed above the snowpack. I stumbled and caught 
myself, pretending I was just loosening a strap, and ignored Angie’s 
snort. 

I pictured the cracked pavement below the two meters of snow, 
now the home of ants and beetles rather than the cars and trucks of 
maintenance workers. A short ways away, at the trail head, another 
parking lot had served the needs of recreational hikers decades ago. 
Imagine that: hiking for pleasure, rather than for forage or for meat. It 
boggles the mind, how people used to live. 

We all paused in the windswept area in front of the door and 
looked up the bank through the falling flakes at the slate grey surge 
tank two hundred meters above us. “Strange, isn’t it?” Lena leaned on 
her pole. “To think that this station was the culmination of so much 
effort for so little net benefit overall.” 


I nodded. I’d been fascinated by this whole area since I was a little 
kid. Far above us, Lake Minnewanka lay tucked back in the Rockies 
like a giant’s footprint. Nakoda peoples had frequented it until it was 
folded into the national park last century. They’d considered it 
something that, badly translated, meant “Spirit Lake” and, when I’d 
stood on the banks last summer looking at the deep turquoise waters, I 
was sure I’d felt a certain something—until my sense of connection 
shattered when I spotted the rusting dumpsters still surrounded by 
rotting plastic bags. 

The Nakoda were forced to relocate and cease their sustainable 
hunting practices, so that wealthy Calgarians could make the park into 
their personal playground. Then the lake area morphed into an 
environmental reserve until defaunation in the mid twenty-first 
century made it a pointless exercise. The lake was one of our 
community’s long-term projects—restock it with trout, whitefish, even 
pike now that the summers were warmer. And dredge up the 
resources it held—a whole town had been drowned when it was 
dammed. Old cars, building materials, and machinery had lain sunken 
for decades, waiting patiently in the pale turquoise depths. I drooled 
just thinking about it even as I cringed at the initial waste. How could 
they have done all that with any kind of conscience? Pre-breakdown 
people had been weird. 


In the first Depression, the one in the early 1900s, water from the 
lake had been laboriously diverted into a five-kilometer long canal, 
ending in the water tower that was the metal surge tank. It served to 
modulate the water pressure so that surges due to seasonal changes 
wouldn’t enter the station and destroy the equipment. We’d 


repurposed the station about five years ago, bypassing the broken 
mega-sized turbines and installing a very simple, very small Pelton 
wheel. 

It wasn’t that we didn’t want to fix the whole system but that we 
couldn’t. We just didn’t have the technology. And that had actually 
pleased Lena, and it had taken me a while to figure out why: one of 
our community’s guiding principles is to always use the minimal tech 
needed so there’s minimal environmental effect. And, really, we got 
along just fine without all those megawatts. Power is fun but, duh, no 
way is it essential to a healthy society. 

Now, on this overcast day with only remnants of sun visible behind 
Sundance Peak, it was dim and gloomy inside, the cinderblock walls 
so different from the familiar oak-paneled chalets back in Banff. 

The old office space was the least damp and I quickly laid my 
sleeping bag between rusty file cabinet and a metal desk marked 
“Manager.” Angie got stuck next to a smaller desk labeled “Assistant 
Manager” and covered with dried porcupine poop. I smirked at her 
but she didn’t appear to notice. Lena laid hers in between us 
mumbling about how cold the room felt compared to summertime. 
This winter, she never seemed to be warm enough. 

I stuck my head in the main room. Last summer, when I’d come on 
a reconnaissance work party, I’d been surprised by the size of the 
broken old turbines that filled most of the room. The Pelton wheel, 
hefty but no bigger than a bicycle rim, spun proudly near the wall, 
jubilantly receiving the crapload of water that shot downward from 
the penstock nozzle. Just one wheel can produce an amazing amount 
of energy, limited only by water volume. The impulse energy of the 
water jet exerts torque, see, and then the water jet does a U-turn and 
exits as it decelerates. Fascinating stuff! I’d danced a little jig across 
the concrete floor when I’d first seen it, much to Randy and Lena’s 
amusement. 

Now, water dribbled forlornly from the cone-shaped nozzle and the 
wheel turned at a speed that made its impulse blades—the cup-like 
scoops that ringed it—flicker like an ancient movie reel: pathetically 
slow, in other words. “Sad, sad, sad,” I said out loud and my voice 
echoed in the big damp room. 

Not waiting for Lena’s instructions, I diverted a little bit of the 
scant power from the main cable that led underground along the 
highway to the greenhouses back in Banff and plugged in the blanket 
batteries in preparation for tomorrow. Tomorrow, we’d unpack the 
food and other supplies—enough for Angie for a week. After we’d 
freed the ice blockage, the plan was that she’d stay and tediously 
repack the Pelton wheel bearings with new grease, a maintenance job 


we usually did in the summer. Long debate at Gabfest had established 
that doing it now was a better use of personhours since we were 
already here. My math had showed it iffy but when did they ever 
listen to me? 

Lena stuck her head in the door and nodded at my preparations. 
Then we lit a kerosene lamp and huddled in our bags for a while. 
Angie read a grimy old electronics manual, Lena reviewed some 
Gabfest notes, and I doodled on a scrap of phone book paper. 

Angie looked up once. “Lena, tomorrow morning, before we start, 
we should turn on an outside light switch.” 

I set down my book. “Why—” 

“So that the bulb will automatically come on when the voltage 
grows high enough,” she said, giving me a haughty moue. 

“Good idea, Angie,” Lena squinted at her. “We’ll be able to see it 
glow from up beside the surge tank.” 


“And then we’ll know the blockage has thawed out enough to turn 
the wheel, yeah, yeah, yeah.” I picked up my pencil again pretending 
it was the most fascinating thing I’d ever seen. 

After a while, Lena and Angie cocooned in their sleeping bags, 
only the pompoms of their toques showing. I lay in my bag, listening 
to the drip of the water in the main room, dark thoughts crowding in. 

The community didn’t appreciate me, Calgary was a quagmire of 
thieves and rusting cars; Seattle or Halifax or far-off places like that 
were impossible to get to. And, as far as I knew, none of those places 
could possibly be as awesome as our community—I mean, their 
condition these days were the direct result of climate change 
stupidities, right? That was why we had cannibalized all the radios for 
parts when I was a baby. No need to talk to anyone outside Banff. 
Because nowhere was better than here. 

Well, for most of us, anyway. 

I was still trying to find a way to fit in. 

I tossed and turned, despite my best intentions to sleep like a 
hibernating bear. Melting all that ice tomorrow with the blankets 
would be a total pain. 

I woke up about an hour later and listened to Lena’s gentle snore 
and Angie’s even breathing for a while. The snowfall would make it 
harder to snowshoe tomorrow and we’d have to make many dreary 
trips up and down from the surge tank to check the current on the 
blankets. 

I sat up. 

Tomorrow didn’t have to be tedious. 

Not if I got there first. 


In my whole entire life, no one ever appreciated my ideas. Like when 
I’d trained crows to pick the cabbage worms in a greenhouse last year. 
The birds would drop the bugs in a can of vinegar in exchange for 
soup-tired chicken bones. It would have worked, too, if Angie hadn’t 
left her dish of chicken curry on the work table in the lab alcove. The 
crows had destroyed a bunch of cuttings and some seed stock that was 
irreplaceable. Lena had yelled at me until her voice was so hoarse 
she’d had to stop. Then I’d scrubbed bird droppings off lab equipment 
for hours. Not as punishment, mind you. Our community didn’t 
believe in it. Just because the equipment needed cleaning for the good 
of everyone. 

Or when I'd fermented urine from the communal collection tank to 
get ammonia and then distilled it through wood ash down to 
potassium nitrate. That, plus sulphur scraped from stagnant pools 
below the hotsprings and charcoal from the fireplace hearth, had 
given me what I needed to make gunpowder. Lena’s face, when she’d 
snatched the mortar and pestle from my hands, still caused me 
nightmares a year later. 

She’d made me promise then to follow due process and get 
approval for everything I did. Since then, I’d kept my experiments to a 
minimum. Let Angie fool around with radio parts and wood-alcohol 
engines, let her get all the appreciation for everything. What did I 
care? 

A lot. Yeah, the answer to that question is a lot. 

Now, the cold snap, the reduced lake flow, the ice blockage, the 
slowing of the Pelton wheel—all of it was a turning point for the 
community, so, duh, I wanted to help. Basically, I’d promised to help, 
hadn’t I? And Lena would approve if I explained it better: how I’d 
make a really small fire and watch it carefully. I knew she would. But, 
looking at her lined face relaxed in an exhausted sleep, I couldn’t 
bring myself to ask her again. 

I crept across the floor, boots in hand, and eased my way through 
the inner door. At the outer door, I slid the bow saw off the sled. The 
tarp rustled but Lena and Angie didn’t stir. I could feel a hero-vibe 
thrumming through me. 

I opened the outer door, my breath frosting in front of me, careful 
not to clatter my snowshoes together. The moon was full and the snow 
had stopped. Everything sparkled in the cold. 

Not being an impulsive person, before I headed uphill, I stopped 
and reviewed the situation. I was keeping my promise. I was 
endangering only myself. I had everything I needed to clear the icejam 


by morning. I’d even remembered to turn on the outside light switch 
and to bring my flint and steel. 


Yup. The plan was foolproof. 


A snowy owl, at the edge of its range, hooted as I padded across the 
parking lot. I followed the flat expanse of white that was the former 
parks road and set out for the hiking trailhead up at the surge tank. If 
Lena couldn’t guess where I’d gone, she could follow my tracks. 

The tank legs rose into the darkness, disappearing above me into 
the darker bulk of the tank. The penstock was a repurposed culvert, 
about 30 centimeters in diameter, bolted to a bracket on the surge 
tank just above my head. The helical corrugations reflected the 
moonlight in a cool mathematical sort of way. 

Once up there, I collected branches and sawed with the bow saw 
until my arms felt noodly. I used my favorite knife, the one I’d 
blacksmithed when I was eight, to scrape some inner cedar bark into a 
fine fluff then lit it with many flicks of the flint and steel. Just as my 
headlamp began to dim, the spark caught and flames rose, pale but 
cheering in the pre-dawn light. I fed in twigs slowly, making myself 
comfortable on the ledge, keeping a safe distance from the fire in case 
it all let go down the bank. Finally, the larger branches took hold and 
the flames began to make wavering shadows on the penstock’s 
twisting ridges. I added a few larger logs and sat back on my heels. 

By 5:00 a.m., I was cramped, stiff, and hungry. Why hadn’t I 
packed some fruit leather or a handful of pine nuts? 

But, really, none of that mattered. Not only was I being super- 
efficient but my solution fit the philosophy of using only the level of 
tech needed. Why use batteries and blankets when you can use 
elemental fire? I found myself smiling. 

The flames were leaping higher now, licking the penstock’s belly, 
blackening the ridges. A rivulet of melted snow at my boots made me 
realize the burning logs were slumping a bit so I eased to a higher spot 
on the snow ledge then leaned in against the bracket that held the 
penstock to the tank. 

I pictured the rushing water twisting through the culvert’s spiraling 
ridges and out the nozzle in the station far below, the increased jet 
velocity sending the Pelton wheel happily whizzing around. A 
diagram appeared in my head, and I added lots of arrows and manga- 
style speed lines for drama. 

I put my ear against the pipe. It wouldn’t be long. 

First, a small gurgle, just a murmur, and then a rattle like a 


woodpecker and I grabbed the bracket. A tingly vibration, then a 
mighty roar. I glanced below at the station, crossing my fingers in my 
mittens. 

The light over the outer door lit up, sending a happy glow across 
the expanse of the parking lot. Hurray! It worked! I’'d thought of 
everything! 

I’d wait for a moment to be sure the blockage was totally gone, 
then head down. I spent the time adding to my mental diagram, 
calculating velocities. It was super-fun until I reached the final set of 
numbers. 

I straightened, sending small bits of snow rolling down the slope. 

Uh oh. 

When the twisting motion of the released water freed the ice 
chunks, they’d have spun down the penstock at an angle. The pipe 
would be structurally sound enough to bear the uneven pressures but 
could the nozzle at the far end handle such misaligned stresses? 
Mathematically, the answer was a totally scary No. 


I began to recheck the numbers in my head. A roar and my feet 
were pulled out from under me. I jerked left as the ledge collapsed. 
Flaming logs fell past me and I scrambled sideways, rolling, snow in 
my eyes, grit in my teeth. 

It was over in a moment. My toque was gone, lost somewhere in 
the slumping mess of melted snow, charred wood, and exposed dirt. 
One of my feet was caught behind a boulder the size of a pumpkin. I 
twisted, just slightly, testing my perch, and the rock fell, tumbling 
until it hit a lodgepole pine far downslope. 

Okay. It was okay. The nozzle might be wrecked but a bit of sheet 
metal could fix it. No harm done other than a twisted ankle—a small 
price to pay for sending juice to the greenhouses. I repeated the words 
to myself as I crawled off the slope to the park’s road. 

Limping back, a motion below caught my eye. The outer door of 
the station flew open and Lena stood, her parka a slash of crimson 
against the grey metal. 

I waved, ready to accept congratulations. 

“T knew you were up there! I just knew it! You flaming idiot!” 

I stopped cold and Lena frantically gestured me to hurry up. She 
shouted up at me. “Angie was standing by the wheel inspecting the 
nozzle to see if it would hold, you flaming idiot!” 

I began to run, snowshoes clattering, and pushed past Lena into the 
building. 

Angie lay on her side in the main room, a gash down the side of 
her face. “Angie! Oh, Gaia!” I started to shake her and then 


remembered about not moving injured people due to possible spinal 
injuries. 

“Broken collarbone,” Lena said, breath hot on my ear. “The nozzle 
whacked her hard when it ruptured.” 

My throat ached. “Angie. Please.” 

“She'll be fine. Got to take her back and get it set properly, though. 
Help me get her up.” The sound of the spinning Pelton wheel almost 
drowned her words. Chunks of ice littered the wet floor and the nozzle 
dangled, shattered and crooked, while water sprayed every which way 
in a broad swath, drenching everything, keeping the wheel from 
producing the full amount of kilowatts we so desperately needed. 

I got to my feet, bizarrely pleased at the curt efficiency of Lena’s 
orders. No need for useless debate. Yeah, you guessed it: I was in 
shock. I’d endangered both my friends and almost killed myself. And 
my ankle hurt like crap. 

Together, Lena and I got Angie to her feet and walked her slowly 
to the entranceway. Tears flowed down her face but she managed it 
with only one stumble and a small whoosh of breath even though 
broken collarbones are agonizing. 


Suddenly, I wanted to be in the Cascade Ballroom at Gabfest with 
all three hundred of us, tea mugs cradled in hands, eyes flashing, 
debating how I could fix what I’d done. Whatever it was, I'd do it. I 
glanced up at Angie’s face, her brown skin beige-pale. Oh, yeah, I’d do 
it. 

I’d thought I was a genius, taking the easy way out, lusting for the 
raw vibe of pure energy that was now spilling wastefully off the 
wheel. Just like the polluters, the climate change deniers, the heedless 
folks who had hurt so many people through their thoughtlessness. 

I was no different than them. 

I felt like puking. 

Lena flexed her fingers, rubbing her knuckles. Neither of us had 
said a word in ten minutes. 

Now what? One of us had to take Angie back to Banff. One of us 
had to stay and fix the nozzle. And monitor the jet velocity for a 
while. And do the needed maintenance. I eyed Lena, anticipating her 
yelling at me—needing her to yell at me—but she was expressionless. 

Lena had the most experience at repacking dried-out bearings—I’d 
only seen it done and taken notes. Good notes, but still, I had the 
brawn to do it, the stamina that Lena didn’t, and I could get a good 
start on it before anybody else could get here to help. The personhours 
for a larger work party had been calculated at the Gabfest and it was 
high. The neglected workload to come help me would cost the 


community a lot but come they would. 


Lena would have a tough trip back helping Angie but it’d be less 
difficult for her than staying. 


Overall, the community would benefit most if I stayed. 


Besides, being alone and cold and miserable was only what I 
deserved. That settled it. The way ahead was obvious. “I think I 
should be the one to—” 


“No. You stay.” 


I started to protest, automatically, but then realized she was 
actually agreeing with my conclusion. 


Damn it. ’d pushed her so far that she thought I should be 
punished too, even though it went against the tenets of our 
community. 

I got up and began to sort through the supplies while Lena helped 
Angie fasten her parka buttons. I made a small food pack in case they 
had problems and had to overnight it on the way back, including the 
porcupine jerky that Angie had been so right to include. We all 
needed the energy boost of high protein out here. 

I put the rest in a neat pile. I wasn’t going to eat any of the 
communal provisions anyway. I could set up a snare for meat, maybe 
get a hare or two, and then in the summer tan the fur to replace my 
missing toque. Why use community resources to replace something 
lost to my own idiocy? 

“Youre too quiet. Talk to me,” Lena said, arms creasing into the 
front of her parka. 

I shrugged. “Having me stay only makes sense.” 

“Only makes sense? Or only makes you feel better?” 

“T deserve to be punished—” 

“This community doesn’t believe in penance,” she said. “Or 
punishment. All that was buried in the Breakdown and it’s going to 
stay that way, hear me?” 

I put down a jar of hummus. “I hear you.” She was wrong. Not 
only was my risk evaluation pathetic, I couldn’t keep a promise to 
save my life, and the whole community would hate me forever. I was 
an idiot, and I’d hurt a person I cared about. Being alone here, and 
miserable, was only fitting. 

“[ve spent a lifetime quashing the concept of redemption through 
needless suffering and I’m not going to see you internalize that now. 
Even a genius couldn’t have predicted the way the ice burst apart the 
nozzle.” She wiped my cheek with her handkerchief, then held it out 
showing me the charcoal smears. 


I managed a curt nod and, hiding how my ankle twinged and my 


heart ached, knelt down to buckle Angie’s snowshoes. She stood and 
moaned once then bit it back. I hugged her and felt her breath on my 
hair. “Take care,” I whispered, not sure what I meant at all. 

It wasn’t until they had disappeared behind the curve of highway 
that I let out a whimper which became a long, throat-stinging howl. 
That afternoon, I chopped wood until my arms stung and my blisters 
bled into my mittens. 

At sunset, I turned ninety degrees from the orange glow behind the 
peaks. Somewhere, below the foothills, down a long stretch of broken 
highway, lay Calgary. I didn’t belong in Banff, they didn’t want me or 
need me. Calgary, the rough-and-tumble lawless land to the southeast, 
was all I deserved. I welcomed the sting of snowflakes on my face. 
Bring it on! I’'d pack the stupid bearings and then I’d be off over the 
mountains, free and unencumbered. 
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Of course, I didn’t do that or I wouldn’t be writing this now. Nature is 
one thing, nurture is another, as Lena says. 

I went back to Banff after regreasing the bearings in half the time 
that it usually took and making a temporary fix to the penstock nozzle 
(I came up with a new spout design that I want to share with you!) 
despite my dumb ankle and yet another snowstorm. With much 
thought in the evenings of dripping darkness, I finally clued in that 
leaving me behind was one of Lena’s teaching moments. I hoped I’d 
learned the right lesson. 

I entered the hotel lobby to an ominous quiet. Randy wandered in, 
heading for the side door to the outhouses, and started when he saw 
me. “Why are you back so soon? Never mind.” He grabbed my elbow 
and ushered me toward the ballroom, hardly letting me set down my 
backpack. 

“Eh?” I said, cleverly. 

“Hurry up,” he hissed. “The last three days’ discussion has been 
mostly about you. We need to move on to other topics.” 

Lena sat in her usual spot in the circle of chairs, just left of center. 
She frowned and waved me to my usual seat, next to Angie’s empty 
one. Three hundred pairs of eyes watched me limp cross the floor. I 
finally spotted Angie leaning against a wall, looking weak but 
cheerful. She shot me a wink. What did that mean? 

“Ah, youre back!” Lena said. “Good. I was worried when that 
second freak snowstorm prevented us sending someone to help you. 
Let me bring you up-to-date. We’ve reached a consensus.” She tilted 
her chin. “We’ve assigned you to a work party.” 


“Okay...” That didn’t sound so bad. 


“A party of one.” Someone in the crowd chuckled and she raised a 
hand to quiet them. “You’re going to the west coast on behalf of this 
community.” 

“So that’s it? I’m banished? I’m to walk all the way to Vancouver?” 
I put on a brave face but I knew the highways were crap, the 
Coquihalla was almost impassable due to slides and that from Salmon 
Arm to Kamloops was one big blackened forest fire aftermath. I 
slumped against my chair back. I couldn’t believe it. Sure they could 
hate me but total expulsion to an earthquake-broken, struggling 
community far across the burnt and frozen wastelands of BC’s central 
interior in winter was pretty harsh punishment. I sucked in a long 
breath. “Sure, I can do that. No problem. I have a design for a better 
backpack—” 

“Hold on.” Lena’s eyes crinkled and someone laughed out loud. 
“We've got you a ride with a trader.” 

“Traders don’t carry people like us, not for free—” 

Lena ignored my words. “Seems there’s a functioning university 
now in Vancouver. They got back on their feet faster than anyone 
expected. And they’re looking for bright students who want to learn 
engineering and philosophy and applied sociology and all the other 
things that can rebuild this broken world.” 


“A university?” My voice squeaked and I stuck my hands in my 
pockets. I glanced at Angie but she wasn’t giving me anything. I tried 
to get my head around it and failed. “And they want me?” 

Lena herself let loose a low guffaw. “Child, you have such potential 
in that curly-haired head of yours, you have no idea.” 

I gave her my most dubious look. “Universities charge a bunch of 
money, don’t they? And where would I stay? And how would I pay for 
food? Selling wool? Furs?” 

She twisted her mouth, still amused for some reason. “We’ve 
agreed to devote ten percent of the community income to your fare to 
the trader, and your tuition, room, and board. And we’ve already 
found you a place on campus. A solo room, given your personality.” 

“Wait a minute—” 

“There’s only one thing left to do, that’s to write an entrance essay 


”? 


“T’ve never even seen an entrance essay. I have no idea how to 
write—” 

“So, the first year’s covered. The following years, you'll need to 
earn scholarships or maybe patent an invention or two and get 
yourself some royalties.” 


“Wait a minute!” I held up a hand, and, surprisingly, Lena stopped. 
“How’d you do all that? How’d you even find out about the university 
in the first place?” 

Randy spoke up. “It seems that Angie here cobbled together a 
radio over the past few months and found a signal. Ham radio is a 
thing again. We didn’t want to tell everyone until we were sure about 
how outside society had progressed.” 

Angie shot me a gap-toothed grin. 

“T bet you used my tools, didn’t you?” I glared over at her. “And 
my bin of electronics parts.” 

“Just trying to find a way to get rid of you somehow,” she said, 
then turned bright red for no reason I could see. She recovered really 
quickly and snapped out. “Don’t suppose you’re very teachable, 
though. Waste of good money at a good university.” 

And, I smiled at that, really smiled. You see, I'd finally caught 
Angie being wrong. Oh, not about the university—I’m sure it’s 
awesome. But about it not being able to teach me much. I’m humble 
now (no, really!) and I’m willing to learn. 

So that’s why you’ve received this twelve-page essay. I’ve written 
every word myself and checked it over four times. (See, I’m not so 
impulsive now!) And, to prove I’m worthy, I’m sending it you without 
letting anyone else read it, just so you can see the real authentic me. 

Please accept this application, please, please, please. I’ve kept all 
my promises since I got back from the generating station. And I do 
have a lot of “promise.” Lena says so. 

And, your university really is the best place for me, all things 
considered. 

And all things have been considered, endlessly and tediously. You 
can count on it. I mean, duh, that’s how my community works. 


KKK 


Holly Schofield travels through time at the rate of one second per 
second, oscillating between the alternate realities of city and country 
life. Her short stories have appeared in Analog, Lightspeed, Escape Pod, 
and many other publications throughout the world. Find her at 
hollyschofield.wordpress.com. 


A Shawl for Janice 
by Sandra Ulbrich Almazan 


“Are you sure you want to wear that outfit to go birding, Athena?” 
John asked me. “I mean, it’s lovely, but it’s not practical.” 

“They’re the warmest clothes I have,” I said. Everything—outer 
shawl, skirt, and leggings—was made out of bactwool or bactsilk 
which I’d dyed, spun, and woven myself. My wife had sewn the skirt 
and knitted the leggings. She’d been the one to suggest I make two 
shawls, the outer brown one for warmth and the hidden, multicolored 
one for Janice. She’d even lent me her hiking boots when she’d woken 
up too sick to come with me. I was as prepared for this mission as I 
could be without her presence. 

“He means your skirt’s going to be covered with burrs before 
noon.” Val rummaged in her backpack. “I brought an extra pair of 
pants in case this one gets wet. They'll be a bit short for you, but you 
can wear them if you want.” 

“No! No pants!” I winced at how strained my voice sounded. I’d 
controlled its pitch for so long that normally I didn’t have to think 
about it. “I mean, I don’t like them.” 

“Suit yourself.” Val’s dark curls bounced against her cheeks as she 
turned to face John. 

“I hope everyone brought weatherproof clothes.” Pat slowed the 
van. The headlights revealed a blanket of white before us, so uniform I 
didn’t know how he could tell the road from the restored prairie. 
“How much experience does everyone have with snow?” 

“My grandmother said it used to be more common before the 
Change,” I said. “She told me stories about it—about everything pre- 
Change.” 


My maternal grandmother, who used to look after me while my 
parents worked, was the only adult I knew who remembered life 
before the Change. Her family used to live in this area, back when it 
was a town named Norraws. As the population collapsed during the 
Change, people moved into bigger cities and EcoTowers to conserve 
energy, leaving entire towns free to be returned to native ecosystems. 
John was part of the volunteer group restoring the prairie in this area. 
Many of the original plants and animals had perished during the 
Change, unfortunately, but the hybrid plants that had been developed 
since then not only helped sequester carbon from the air but also 
provided us with new sources of food and fuel. Other animals, 
including birds, appreciated them as well. John was the one who’d 
suggested we join the traditional Christmas Bird Count to measure 
how biodiversity was changing. I wasn’t an outdoor person; I prefer to 
pass the winter inside with my textile crafts. But my grandmother had 
told me so many stories about this place, about the effect it had had 
on her family, that I had to come see it for myself. 


And reassure myself that it was gone. 

“Are you sure we’re going to be able to find birds in this weather?” 
Val asked. “Maybe we should try this some other time.” 

“We can’t.” John spoke firmly. “This is the time and place we 
arranged with the National Audubon Society. Birders all over the 
nation are gathering over the next couple of weeks to perform their 
own bird counts. We have to do our best no matter what the 
conditions are.” 

“Tm ready,” I said. I couldn’t complete my personal mission until I 
stood directly on the grounds of the former high school. “Skirt and 
all.” 


Pat pulled into an empty parking lot, a sheet of unbroken white. 
Surrounding it, greengold stalks bearing grape-size berries poked 
through the snow. A flock of cedar waxwings rose, abandoning their 
meal. As I tried to estimate how many birds we’d seen, I wondered if 
Janice had known how successful greengold had turned out to be. 
Back at the EcoTower, we harvested berries every few months and 
used it for everything from oil to jam. 

The only other man-made object was a wooden sign with old- 
fashioned photos at the far end of the lot. “Do you think that’s what 
Norraws used to look like?” I asked. 

John gave me a curious look. “Does it matter? All the old buildings 
were torn down when they restored the prairie, so it won’t help us 
find our way. My map is current.” 

I fingered my secret shawl, the bactsilk soothing my nerves. “I...I 
just want to know which end of the old town this is.” 


“Tt’s the northeast side,” Pat replied. “This is where they had a 
couple of factories. One was food packaging, and the other one 
processed corn.” 

I nodded. Grandma’s family had worked at the corn plant. That 
meant Norraws High was on the opposite side of this restored prairie. 
I wondered if we would even get that far. 

“They called themselves Home of the Braves,” Grandma had said 
of the high school. “They even used a Native American as their 
mascot. I thought of them as Home of the Losers.” She always shook 
her head at this point, trying to hide how her faded brown eyes 
glistened. “I never attended a single class reunion. Yeah, there were 
friends there I used to hang out with all the time, cute boys I’d never 
had the chance to kiss. But I could never look at their pictures without 
remembering how they treated Janice.” 

“Athena?” John said. 

I realized that wasn’t the first time he’d used my chosen name. 
“Yes?” 

“Are you coming?” 

Everyone else was already out of the car. I quickly scrambled out. 
The wind found every gap in my shawl. My other layers of clothes 
would be working hard to keep me warm. 

The others spent a few moments playing with the snow and 
making snowballs. John finally cut us short. “Okay, people, let’s find 
some birds before you chase them all away.” 

Before us lay an expanse of white, smothering our surroundings in 
sameness. I’d thought there would be more remnants of Norraws left 
over, perhaps foundations from the buildings or even some walls. 
There were a few rectangular areas where no grass or trees poked 
through the snow, but fewer than I’d expected. I couldn’t even tell 
where the road was—or how many streets were left. How could I ever 
figure out where the high school had been? 

“Time to split up.” John pointed in different directions. “Athena 
and Val, you head left. Pat and I will go right. We’ll meet back here in 
an hour.” 

I dutifully took out my tablet and binoculars and followed Val. 

As the cold air finished waking me, I spotted patches of color. 
Scattered here and there were pre-Change artifacts that had either 
been overlooked or recently unearthed. I found my first bird—a 
sparrow of some sort—seeking shelter in a red plastic bucket. I took a 
picture of the bird for later identification. Tufts of grass, some with 
seeds and some straight, poked through the snow. As Val had 
predicted, burrs attached themselves to my skirt. I pulled one off, but 


the bactwool fibers had already been damaged. 

Val found bird tracks that led us to a small puddle, where half-a- 
dozen geese hissed at us before stretching their wings and taking 
flight. As I tracked them, I spotted more geese flying to the other end 
of the site. I wondered what drew them there. 

“Why’d you join the count, Athena?” Val asked as she rubbed her 
hands together. “I didn’t know you were interested in birds.” 

“I had family that lived here before the Change.” I found a line of 
unbroken snow that led us away from the road passing through the 
reclamation site. Maybe the line had once been a sidewalk, and that 
was why plants still refused to grow there. “My grandmother told me 
stories about this place.” 

“Really?” she said. “My grandfather lived here too.” 

I shouldn’t have been surprised. When a flood devasted Norraws 
and much of the surrounding area in the 2050s, many of the survivors 
joined the Carson EcoTower. The EcoTower founders had come from 
all over the region; some of them had even been refugees from other 
countries who managed to find sanctuary here. What if some of them 
had gone to Norraws High School at the same time as my 
grandmother and great-aunt? What if they’d harassed Janice? 

“When?” I asked. 

She pursed her lips. “Not long before the flood. He had what he 
called a letterman jacket. It had ‘52’ on the sleeve.” 

That had been the year Great-Aunt Janice would have graduated 
from Norraws High—if she’d been here. The school was so small Val’s 
grandfather had to have known Janice, both before and after she 
transitioned. Maybe he’d been one of the ones who pushed her over 
the edge. 

I hurried past Val, kicking at snowdrifts as if they were hiding 
exotic specimens. When I was younger, I’d found Grandma’s stories of 
the old world fascinating but remote from my daily life. I didn’t draw 
parallels between Great-Aunt Janice and myself until I was ten or 
eleven. By then, of course, I’d already chosen my current name. 
Nobody here besides me even remembered what it had once been. No 
one knew anything about Great-Aunt Janice’s early years either, 
though I planned to change that today. 

Birds flew past me, but I was so distracted I couldn’t tell if they 
were swans or sparrows. I overlooked more birds, even when Val 
pointed them out. By the time we headed back to the car, my legs 
were freezing, and she had stopped speaking to me. 

“How’d you do?” John asked. 

Val gave him her report. I hopped back into the van and rubbed 


my legs together. It didn’t help. 

John knocked on the window. “Are you all right, Athena?” 

I put on a fake smile and sent him my meager list. “Just cold. I 
guess I’m not very good at finding birds or telling them apart.” 

“We did a lot better,” Pat said. He’d listed twice the number I’d 
found, and all of his sparrows were sorted nicely into species. “You 
have to know where to look.” 

“Maybe you two should partner up at the next stop.” Val sighed as 
she wrapped a blanket around herself. 


“And that’s where?” I asked. 


“Farther in.” John called up his map. “We can park here.” He 
pointed at a spot in the center of the reclamation area. “There’s a river 
close by the old downtown, and the riverbank is the site of an old 
park where there are still clumps of trees. Great place for birding.” 


Pat slowly drove over more stretches of snow, occasionally slipping 
a little or driving us over bumpy spots. Outside, greengold mixed with 
native grasses and shrubs. John directed him to park near a clump of 
trees. A flock of mixed birds feeding on the ground flew away from us, 
and the others hurried to record them. I didn’t bother; I was too busy 
trying to figure out where we were. 

Once again, we split into pairs when we reluctantly left the warm 
van. As Val had suggested, this time I accompanied Pat. I thought he 
would head for the river and trees, but instead he cut across the snow, 
following what must have been ancient paths. I followed slowly, 
hoping to lose him and wander around on my own. He stopped and 
waited for me, so I had to come over to him. “This site is bigger than 
you might realize,” he said. “You don’t want to get lost and wander 
around here forever—or until the next bird count.” 

I swept my hand over the greengold. “It looks pretty wide open to 
me.” 

“The land has secrets. You’d be surprised by what you find out 
here.” 


After we walked for a few minutes, I understood what he meant. 
There were more traces of the town left here than I’d expected. Some 
of the old backyard gardens had recovered, even spread. A rosebush 
sprawled for meters like an ocean monster searching for food. More 
sparrows hid among the snow-dusted branches. Chickadees scolded 
each other as they raided a cluster of sunflowers. Mourning doves 
scavenged food from their leavings. Pat took charge of identifying and 
counting birds, leaving me with little more to do than record them. It 
seemed incredible that any humans had ever lived here, until the 
snow melted in the sun, revealing hidden pockets of trash. Plastic 


containers of all shapes and sizes. Batteries. Food containers. Old 
paper magazines. Some of them contained pictures of impossibly 
beautiful women. I wanted to take them home with me and study 
them. Maybe they could offer me tips on how to shape my body to 
better suit my mind. Or maybe they’d just leave me more frustrated. 

“Leave the trash alone,” Pat said. “There’s another group that 
comes out here in the spring to clean up whatever gets unearthed over 
the winter. They like to identify the types of trash that they find, note 
where they found them, and so forth.” He chuckled. “Like our own 
count, but for less interesting things.” 

“Tt makes you wonder about the people before the Change,” I said. 
“How they lived, what they thought about.” 

“Who they loved,” Pat said. 

“Or hated.” 

“Hated?” He turned to stare at me. His binoculars had left huge 
rings around his eyes, making him seem especially surprised by my 
words. 

“My grandmother told me how they used to torment anyone who 
didn’t fit in. Call them names, refuse to be friends with them, destroy 
their things.” I swallowed. “Call them by the wrong name.” 

“How savage!” Pat turned toward the river. “If you really want to 
see something savage, there’s nothing like a red-tailed hawk tearing 
into its prey. They like to perch up high, so we’ll have to go into the 
park to find them.” 

My feet were cold and aching from all the walking, but I trudged 
after him. New types of birds revealed themselves wherever I looked. 
Blue jays and cardinals displayed colors I wanted to weave into my 
work. More ducks and geese mingled on the shore. Pat even pointed 
out some species that had originally lived farther south but had 
moved up to our area after the Change. We were so busy recording 
data that I thought Pat had forgotten what we’d discussed. As we 
headed back to the van, I longed to sit in the heated vehicle with my 
lunch and thermos of tea. Maybe I could borrow some of John’s hand 
warmers before our next walk. 

We spent a few minutes giving our observations to John while Val 
handed each of us our lunch from the cooler in back. The others 
talked about birds while I sent a quick message to Prisha. She felt well 
enough to eat some leftovers, but she planned to go back to bed 
afterwards. “Did you find the school yet?” she asked. “Get some 
pictures for me! I want to see that shawl flying proudly in the air!” 

“What do you think people were like before the Change?” Pat 
asked as he popped the lid on a sandwich box, releasing the tangy 
scent of greengold. 


Val shrugged. “Haven’t people always been people?” 

“People didn’t always agree on who counted as a person,” I said. 
My grub-and-noodles stir fry was still warm, and the garlic and ginger 
revived me with the first bite. 

“What does that mean?” Val asked. 

I took my time chewing a grub so I didn’t have to answer. 

John set aside his veggie burger to explain. “For a long time, men 
were considered more important than women, white people more 
important than anyone else. If anyone looked closely at Val’s hair and 
realized she has both African and European ancestry, they would have 
treated her as second-class at best.” 

“They had more ways to make people second-class too,” I couldn’t 
help answering. “They discriminated against other people for the 
strangest reasons, like if they didn’t fit the gender assigned to them at 
birth. Some of them even insisted there were only two genders. And if 
you didn’t fit one of them....” I stabbed another grub. 


“Did you want to talk about it?” Val asked. 
“About what?” 


“Why you hate this place,” Pat said. “And why you’d come here if 
you hate it so much.” 


I had no more appetite. 

“It’s something to do with your family history here, right?” Val 
asked. “You got all funny once I brought it up.” 

I studied the three of them. I knew them only casually, though 
John had bartered with me for a pair of knitted socks once. 
Grandmother’s stories about Janice had made me leery of sharing my 
secret with others. Only Prisha and Dr. Flores knew it back at Carson 
EcoTower. If I told my fellow birdwatchers about Janice, would they 
make the connection to me? What would happen if they did? 

Why would they do anything? I asked myself. They weren’t the 
original people of Norraws. We were more accepting of our individual 
differences these days. In sharing her stories, my grandmother had 
unintentionally also given me her fears. I would never be free of them 
unless I showed John, Val, and Pat the second shawl I wore and why 
I'd brought it here. 

I slowly poured myself a mugful of tea and inhaled the scent of 
jasmine to calm myself before I spoke. “My grandmother originally 
had a twin sibling who was assigned male at birth but always insisted 
she was a girl. My great-aunt liked dolls and dresses, not trucks and 
trousers. No matter how much their parents tried to steer her toward 
traditional boy interests, she didn’t care. She told her sister all the 
time she wished she was a girl like her. The older she got, the more 


frustrated she grew with her body. The only time she was happy was 
when my grandmother let her borrow her dresses and makeup to use 
at home. My great-aunt gave herself a new name, Janice. When she 
was home with her sister, she was happy. But Janice didn’t want to be 
treated as a male any longer. So when she started high school, she 
dressed as a woman in public for the first time and tried to register as 
a new student.” 


My tea had cooled enough for me to take a long drink. The other 
three watched me with slight nods and frowns. They probably thought 
they knew where this story was going. 

“It didn’t go well, of course,” I continued. “Norraws was small 
enough that people soon figured out who Janice originally was, and it 
was conservative enough that the students didn’t want to admit that a 
trans woman existed in their world. The classmates that didn’t ignore 
her completely broke into her locker and covered everything in cow 
turds. They taunted her, tried to rip her clothes off, and threw toilet 
paper all over the trees in her family’s front yard.” 

John crinkled his nose. “Why would they do something like that?” 


“T never understood that myself, especially since they made it from 
slow-growing trees instead of bactcellulose.” Another sip of tea. “That 
was what my grandmother always called ‘the last straw.’ Her parents 
disowned Janice and forced her to move out of their house.” 


My audience gasped in unison. 


“She...she didn’t...hurt herself, did she?” Val asked. “I’ve heard 
that kind of thing was more common before the Change.” 


“No one will ever know what Janice had in mind that night as she 
huddled on the steps of Norraws High,” I replied. “I know she used 
spray paint to write ‘Janice was here’ all over the steps. She had a 
carving knife with her too. I don’t who or what she wanted it for. But 
if my great-grandparents had given up on her, my grandmother 
hadn’t. She reached out to their aunt, who was no longer speaking to 
Janice’s parents. She took Janice in and formally adopted her. 
Without her support, Janice might not have lived, let alone go on to 
college, get a degree in genetics, and specialize in ‘unnatural 
creations.’” Even after all this time, I still mimicked Grandma’s 
sarcastic lilt whenever she uttered those words. “Like greengold and 
bactwool.” 

“Wait.” Pat sat up straight, excitement shining in his faded blue 
eyes. “You mean to say you’re related to Dr. Janice Vittorstein, the 
bioenvironmentalist and a founder of the Carson EcoTower?” 

I shrugged. “She changed her entire name. She made up her last 
name by taking two names from some famous classic book I’ve never 
read. But yeah, I’m her great-niece.” 


I only met Janice once, when my entire family visited her in 
hospice. By then, I knew I was also female, but my transition had been 
much easier than hers. “Sometimes,” she told me, “I wish I’d been 
brave enough to attend the high school reunions there, even if 
technically I didn’t graduate from Norraws High. All those bullies and 
enablers of bullies put together didn’t accomplish half of what I did. I 
would have worn my most glamorous dress, all blue and pink and 
purple like my flag.” She sighed and closed her eyes. “But deep down, 
I was still scared of them.” 

Val reached over to give me a one-armed hug. “I’m sorry Janice 
had to put up with that.” 

By now, the heat in the van had built up to stifling levels. I 
unsnapped the button holding Janice’s silk shawl in place and drew it 
out from under my wool one. 

“My great-aunt never came back to Norraws,” I told my 
companions, “but if she had, she might have brought a flag with these 
colors with her.” I swallowed. “It needs to fly where the high school 
once stood.” 

John took a deep breath. “Then what are we waiting for?” He 
passed his food containers back to Val so she could put them back in 
the cooler. “Let’s go find it.” 
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As sympathetic as my fellow birders were, we still had a mission to 
accomplish. We made two more stops at other places within the 
reclamation site to count birds. The bright sun must have inspired the 
birds to sing. Three hours later, I could identify ten species by their 
calls alone. We shared our findings as Pat drove and John guided us to 
the site of the old high school. 

“Here,” John said, gesturing at a wide swath of greengold poking 
out of the snow. It stretched to another bend of the river, barely 
visible past a stand of bare trees. 

I squinted, trying to picture this as the site of countless teenage 
dramas, of romances and breakups, athletic games and tests and high 
school dances. Of kids growing into adults, their minds as narrow as 
blades of grass. Nothing of them remained, only Janice’s legacy, more 
permanent than graffiti. 

Holding out Janice’s shawl, I left the car and advanced, the others 
silently following. Both my grandmother and my great-aunt had been 
full of bitterness when they’d spoken of this town. I’d absorbed that 
from their tales, but I found nothing to hate here. 

Perhaps it was time to let that hatred go. 


I passed my tablet to Val. “Could you record this, please?” 

As she aimed the tablet at me, I unfurled the shawl. A stripe of 
pink on top, blue on the bottom, and various purples in between. The 
wind caught the thin material, twirling it until I was compelled to 
twist and turn as well. Despite the burrs still caught in my skirt and 
my heavy boots, my heart hadn’t felt this light since the first time I 
saw love glow in Prisha’s eyes. 

I danced my way over that field, for Janice, for my relatives who’d 
supported her, and for myself and my wife too. We belonged here just 
as much as the birds did, no matter what feathers we clothed 
ourselves in. 

I neared the riverbank and was about to turn back when the wind 
ripped the shawl from my grasp. It flew up, over the river, and into 
the bare branches of a tree, too high up to retrieve. I couldn’t help but 
laugh. Janice had gotten her wish to fly her flag here after all. 

A white blob that I’d thought was snow detached itself from the 
tree. The blob resolved into the head of a white-and-brown bird, 
bigger than anything I’d seen today. 

“A bald eagle,” Val said, huffing as she caught up to me. She 
handed me my tablet. “What a great way to end our bird count.” 

I watched it soar proudly away. 
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The Healing 


by Sarah Van Goethem 


There was nothing more important than health. And something was 
wrong with me—I knew it. 

The full body scanner hovered over my feet, waiting impatiently to 
be given the green light. 

“Ready?” Dr. Tam asked, hands clasped on her standing-desk. 

Was I ready? What a question. I’d travelled the old-fashioned way 
(walking) for a good part of the journey with my boyfriend Adair. 
We’d left behind Creatis, my beloved city in the Dense Forest Region, 
to make our way to the Northern Bioregion, the coldest, most isolated 
spot I knew of on Earth, to see the best human doctor I could find. 
Why her practice was so remote, I didn’t know. “Yes.” 

But I didn’t mean it. I was terrified. 

She gave the word and the scanner began, quickly working its way 
up my legs, the blue lines building a holographic image of my body in 
front of me. Dr. Tam moved closer, thin arms crossed, waiting to see 
red spots. I tensed as the scanner drifted by my belly and up to my 
throat. My lack of appetite, my bowel inconsistencies, the random 
chest pain—it was going to show her what the others had seen. 
Hopefully she could make sense of it. 

I broke out in a sweat as the scanner moved over my face, staring 
me in the eye. 

The scanner finished and the room grew quiet. The only sound was 
Dr. Tam’s old-school linen shoes padding softly around the hologram 
as she surveyed my inner workings. 

I was dressed in a 3-D printed gown but I felt naked, exposed. 

“Well, Ashwyn, do you see these pink lines?” 


I raised my eyes, though I’d rather have covered them. My 
hologram was a cool blue, but bright pink lines dissected it 
everywhere, particularly in the areas I’d most feared. The worse part 
though was my head, where bands wrapped around my skull and 
intermingled with the expected blobs of red. I shuddered, though I’d 
seen it all before. 


“Do you know what the lines are?” Dr. Tam asked me, coming 
nearer. Her eyes were locked on mine, all soft and coaxing, as if 
speaking to a child or a small animal. Maybe this was what everyone 
raved about—her intoxicating bedside manner. I imagined she could 
wheedle a confession out of the Rocky Coast Bioregion monks. 

Sure enough, I broke. “Cancer.” I squeezed my eyes shut, admitting 
what I knew. “It’s everywhere. It’s spread, hasn’t it? The prognosis is 
awful.” This was the first time I’d voiced my fears to a doctor. 

There were several seconds of terrifying silence before Dr. Tam 
abruptly cleared her throat. When I opened my eyes, her face was a 
blank veneer, though I thought I saw an amused twinkle in her eye. 

She gestured for me to come off the platform. “I definitely didn’t 
expect that answer. Tell me, Ashwyn, what do you do in Creatis? 
What is your calling?” 

I stepped down, my feet warm on the heated geothermal floor. 
“My life is lovely,” I said, fearing where this was conversation may 
lead. “I’m in the Antiquities Department.” I’d always had a fascination 
with the past, a morbid obsession with how we’d narrowly escaped 
extinction. “I love it,” I stressed. 

“Ahh, that’s how you know about cancer then.” 

I nodded, crossing my arms over myself. I wanted to get dressed 
and discuss my diagnosis. 

“Ashwynn, do you actually know of anyone else with cancer?” 

So, she was saying I was right. My heart sank. 

“No,” I admitted. It was even more awful, like being singled-out in 
a crowd. What had I done to deserve this? “What do we do now? Do 
you know how to cure it?” I knew the general consensus was that it’d 
been eradicated, but I didn’t know how it’d been done before. 

“How is Creatis doing?” Dr. Tam asked suddenly. She was back at 
her desk, clicking away on her virtual touch-screen, her calm 
demeanor now emanating with a new excited energy. 

But I was taken aback. Why were we discussing Creatis? I tried to 
keep my voice level. “Fine, I guess. Have you visited?” 

“No, I haven’t.” Her voice dropped a degree and she didn’t 
elaborate. I couldn’t imagine why she’d never been to Creatis; 
everyone always visiting Creatis. I was sure if she set up practice 


there, it’d thrive far more than in the North. She pushed her silver- 
lined black hair behind her ears, still staring at her screen. I thought 
she must be older, maybe eighty or so, though she appeared years 
younger. “Did you bring someone with you, Ashwynn?” 

“Yes. My...boyfriend, Adair. He’s in the glass thingy—the igloo— 
the place we stayed last night.” I fiddled with my gown, shivering. I’d 
been cold since we arrived. I wasn’t used to mounds of snow and the 
bone-chilling freeze, though even I had to admit, it’d been gorgeous 
last night. Adair and I had lain in the glass igloo, watching the 
Northern Lights. Adair had fallen asleep first, and I’d watched his 
chest rise and fall, his brown face bathed in green, and my resolve had 
been stronger than ever—I didn’t want to die. 

I wanted Dr. Tam to tell me I wouldn’t. That she could fix me. 

That I still had my life ahead of me, with Adair. That I could stop 
being frigid with him, stop worrying that he wouldn’t want me if I 
was sick. 

But instead, she was frowning, observing something on her screen. 
“Get dressed, Ashwynn. I’ll be back soon.” Then she left, before I 
could protest. 

It was probably worse than I thought. 

I dropped the gown and pulled on my warm clothing and my 
biotrainers and fought the tears that threatened. My living shoes had 
gotten a hole in the toe when we’d arrived yesterday, but they’d self- 
repaired overnight and looked new. Why couldn’t my body do that? 

I walked over to Dr. Tam’s screen, curious. But there was nothing 
about me on it, only a satellite image of what looked like Creatis. 
Strangely, it was dissected across the ground in the same pink lines 
my own hologram had shown, with spots of red in the depths of its 
core. 
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Dr. Tam returned with Adair in tow. He was dressed in a gown the 
same as the one I’d had on, and his brown eyes found mine, confused. 
“If you don’t mind, I’d like to scan you too,” Dr. Tam told Adair, 
gesturing for him to step up on the platform. 
Adair did as he was told, without question. 


I was not the same as Adair. “What’s going on?” I asked. “It’s me 
who needs help. He’s fine.” 


“We'll see.” Dr. Tam gave the word and the scanner began. 


What did she mean, we’ll see? I rocked back and forth in the chair, 
worried. Why did she think something was wrong with Adair? 


She spoke to Adair while the scanner built his hologram. “What do 


you do in Creatis, Adair?” 

Adair barely moved, his eyes flicking to the scanner that was now 
at his knees. I observed the shape of his calves and a prickly heat 
formed on my collarbone. It’d been far too long. I’d been so 
preoccupied with knowing I was sick that I’d been unable to enjoy our 
time together in quite awhile. I looked away, ashamed. 

“It’s fine, talking won’t affect the scan,” Dr. Tam assured him. 

Adair visibly relaxed. “I’m a BioCad designer.” 

Dr. Tam raised an appreciative brow as the scanner came up over 
Adair’s stomach and chest. I was used to people being impressed with 
my engineer boyfriend, though sometimes it made me jealous that my 
calling never received the same enthusiasm. “So, do you work above 
ground in Creatis?” she asked. 

“Definitely above ground.” Adair grinned now; he had a sick love 
of being as high as he could get in the vertical farms. “I’ve been 
manufacturing window fittings made from modified bacteria, so I 
spend a lot of time up high.” 

“He’s lucky he hasn’t fallen out of one of his special windows,” I 
interjected. My voice sounded too high, even to my own ears; heights 
made me queasy. And this waiting was intolerable. 

Dr. Tam turned her attention back to me as the scanner finished. 
“Ts the Antiquity department below ground, Ashwynn?” 

“Tt is. Far below actually, in the deepest reserve of the Old-Growth 
earth-scraper.” Old-Growth was the first earth-scraper that had been 
built. Its name hadn’t originally been Old-Growth, but as other earth- 
scrapers had been modelled, and the names fashioned after trees, it 
had acquired the nickname Old-Growth. It was my favorite place, a 
cozy hovel where I could curl up with the salvaged books and imagine 
what the past had been like in The Pre-Warming Period. 

The scanner finished, and we all looked at Adair’s hologram. It was 
a nice pale blue—no pink lines. 

“Good,” Dr. Tam said. “It hasn’t spread too far.” 

“What hasn’t?” I asked, more confused than ever. “Is what I have 
contagious?” 

Adair came over and sat beside me, holding my hand. “What’s 
going on?” he asked. “Is Ashwynn really sick?” 

Dr. Tam slid behind her desk again, scrutinizing her screen. “Yes 
and no,” she said. 

“Explain, please.” Adair squeezed my hand harder and I was glad 
he was asking, glad he was here. My head was spinning and I felt 
nauseous. 

“Ashwynn is sick, yes. She’s stressed.” 


Stress? Was she serious? I had an amazing calling and a fantastic 
boyfriend. And here she was spewing the same garbage the other 
doctors had. 

“But I’m not stressed,” I protested. “I’m fine.” I didn’t come all this 
way to be told I had mental problems. I dug my fingernails into my 
thighs. 

“You wouldn’t be here if you were fine.” Dr. Tam’s voice had that 
softness again, but this time it was irritating. She was implying my 
problem was self-inflicted, that I didn’t do the prescribed meditation 
or centering or woodland walks like everyone was supposed to. But 
hell, ’'d just walked through the entire Dense Forest on my way here, 
because I knew it would be good for me. Id felt better, too, in the 
forest. I knew it had been working. Even here, ensconced in glass 
igloos, I felt better than I had in Creatis. But something was still 
wrong and I wanted to know what. 

“T’m actually sick,” I said. “Are you going to help me or not?” My 
voice cracked; I didn’t know who else to ask if Dr. Tam couldn’t help 
me. All the Artificial-Intelligence doctors and human doctors in Creatis 
had been stumped. None could find anything physically wrong with 
me. They’d been mystified, though they’d done the same scans and 
saw the same results. I bolted out of my chair. “I saw it on my 
hologram! There is something wrong!” 

Dr. Tam remained calm despite my outburst. “You’re right—there 
is,” she agreed. “You’re taking the meaning of the word stress in the 
wrong way.” 

I deflated, falling back into my chair. At least she’d said it. There 
was something comforting about that, at least. I was sick. I wasn’t 
imagining it. 

As if she could read my thoughts, she said, “The problem is, you’re 
looking at it wrong.” 

“How so?” Adair leaned forward in his chair, always the scientific 
mind. He loved puzzles and solving problems. 

But it was me Dr. Tam was focused on. “Ashwynn, you must know 
a lot of history?” 


“Yes.” 

“Do you remember the story of the hole in the ozone layer?” She 
quickly added, “Not that there ever really was a hole, but that is 
besides the point.” 

I knew what she was talking about. It’d been sometime in the 
1980s, over two-hundred years ago. “Sure, it was caused by man- 
made CFCs escaping into the stratosphere. That’s when people realized 
the ozone problem and the greenhouse-gas problems were linked.” 


“Right. And what were humans worried about?” 

This was easy, this was how we’d narrowly avoided annihilation 
by one degree. This is what we were still dealing with today, though 
we were safely out of The Reckoning Period. “The earth warming.” 

“Wrong.” 

“Excuse me?” 

Dr. Tam was looking at me pointedly. “Humans, at the time, were 
worried about getting skin cancer because of the hole in the ozone.” 

I shook my head, angry with myself that I’d missed that small 
detail. “But that’s stupid, the problem was way bigger than that.” Even 
as I said, I cringed. I’d been convinced I had cancer. Was Dr. Tam 
saying I didn’t? 

“Exactly.” Dr. Tam tapped on her virtual screen and it displayed 
itself in front of Adair and I. On it, was what I’d seen earlier—Creatis, 
with the pink lines running into the ground and the hot spots. 

“Tt isn’t just you that’s sick,” Dr. Tam said. 

“Tt’s Creatis,” I breathed, suddenly filled with understanding. 

My beloved Living-City. 

My home. 

How could I not have seen it? It was the thing my calling was 
supposed to do—make sure we didn’t repeat the mistakes of the past. 

“Can we heal it?” I asked. 

She didn’t meet my eyes. “If you could find the problem in time, I 
suppose it would be possible. But Creatis is a big city...” Her words 
trailed off, and she added, “you could stay here or relocate.” 

“No.” I shook my head, filled with horror. Creatis was home to two 
million people—the most a city was allowed. “We have to warn 
them.” I grabbed Adair’s arm. “We have to.” 

Adair nodded, but Dr. Tam’s voice was sharp. “You can’t. It'll be 
mass chaos. Besides, no one will know how to help.” 

Her words were like a slap and they echoed in my head, but I 
knew that was part of the problem the past had faced, too; the 
naivety, the lack of knowledge of how to fix the problem because the 
problem itself was so massive. That didn’t mean we shouldn’t try, 
though. 

“T won’t let them all die.” As soon as I heard my own words, I 
changed my tune. “I won’t let Creatis die, either. Come back with us,” 
I begged her. “We have to find the source and we need your help.” 

“T don’t go to cities—” 

“You could!” 

“T heal people, Ashwynn,—” 


I didn’t let her finish. “And now you could heal a whole city.” 

But she only shook her head. “I’m sorry. These cities were a bad 
idea. Creatis will collapse, just like...” She didn’t finish her sentence, 
but instead turned her gaze on Adair, as if he were the only sensible 
one. “Save yourselves,” she told him, then left. 
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Luckily, Adair loved Creatis as much as I did and didn’t try to 
persuade me that we should stay, though I knew he was likely 
considering it as we sat in the hot springs that night. It was Dr. Tam’s 
twelve-hour prescription for me, but I could see the concern etched on 
his face. It wouldn’t heal me entirely, but it would help. Same as the 
forest had. Her warning to me was clear, though: If I returned to 
Creatis, it was highly possible I would grow more ill. 

But I knew we had to try. And Adair knew when I made my mind 
up, there was no changing it. 

There were a few other people floating about, but Adair and I were 
further away, cuddled into our own corner. Steam rose in swirling 
puffs and Adair pretended he couldn’t see past it, as if he were playing 
peek-a-boo with me. I laughed, wrapping my arms around his neck 
and my legs around his waist. I felt light—lighter that I’d felt in a long 
time. At least I had something to aim for now. 

“So, you really want to leave tomorrow?” Adair asked, pulling me 
closer on his lap. 

“Yes,” I said. “I miss Creatis.” 

“You always do.” Adair nuzzled his nose against mine. “You’re just 
a big homesick sucky-3D-pants every time we travel to another 
region.” 

I swatted him. “Am not.” 

He grinned, displaying all straight-white teeth as blinding as the 
snow. “Are so.” 

I grew serious, twirling the curls in his hair into knots while he 
stroked my own hair into damp straight strands. “Do you think she 
could heal it?” I asked. 

Adair cupped my face in his hands, his eyes darker in the shadows 
of the night, against the white blanket around us. “Yes, I believe she 
could, if she knew what the problem was.” He was always so positive, 
that’s the thing I loved most about him. He kissed me then, soft and 
gentle. “But maybe we can, too.” 

I smiled, but my stomach twisted in knots. I kept wondering what 
Dr. Tam was going to say...Creatis will collapse, just like... 


But Adair’s hands were on my waist now and his breath was soft in 


my ear, distracting me. “And as for you—I will heal you.” 

“How?” I whispered, feeling strangely bold, as if ’'d dodged a 
bullet and was given a second chance at life. “How do you intend to 
heal me, Adair?” 

He stood, with me still attached to him. The air was freezing cold 
and I squealed as he carried me out. “I think it’s time to take you back 
to the glass igloo and show you,” he growled. He wrapped me in a 
towel, then frowned. “Did you happen to notice—do those things have 
curtains?” 
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I awoke long before morning and slipped out of the igloo. I made my 
way to the library, the only place I knew here that would hold secrets 
of the past. The virtual bookshelf felt foreign to me, so unlike the old, 
real, books I usually flipped through in antiquities with their paper 
pages and scents of the past. It was a secret pleasure of mine, smelling 
them. 

In the virtual books, I selected the T’s and scrolled through until I 
found Tam. There were quite a few and it took me a while to find the 
one I was looking for. Dr. Eden Tam. 

There was a description, telling everything I already knew, her 
calling as a doctor and her accomplishments. That’s not what I’d come 
for, though, and I dug deeper, scrutinizing her past, unsure of what I 
was even looking for. 

I knew it when I saw it. 

Survivor of Venturis. 

The article told of how the citizens of the first Living-City, 
Venturis, had quickly been wiped out when Venturis itself had failed. 
When it was still half-alive, a few people had made it out, one of them 
a child named Eden Tam. She’d lost her entire family, though. In the 
end, Venturis had been sacrificed for the greater good—nuked like 
they used to do with cancer. 

I shuddered, not wanting to think of losing everyone I loved. I sat 
for awhile, staring blankly at the wall, wondering if I was sacrificing 
not only my life, but Adair’s too, if we went back. But then I thought 
of all the people living there, our friends and neighbors and families, 
and even Creatis itself. 

Creatis was a living, breathing thing. It gave us life and we owed it 
to Creatis to at least try to save it. 

I dug back in, reading about Venturis. 


It sounded just like Creatis; constructed using bacteria, powered by 
green sustainable means, with recycling and food grown in-house. But 


Creatis had more. With our sunflower umbrellas that caught heat 
during the day and folded at night, and our Wind Stalks to generate 
power, we were more advanced by far. Unfortunately, no one had 
established why Venturis had met its demise. The man who’d been 
trying to figure it out, Dr. Chen Tam, had still been in the city when it 
fell. Only one of his daughters escaped. 

“The past follows you everywhere, doesn’t it?” 

I startled, holding a hand to my chest in an attempt to slow my 
heart rate. “Adair. You scared me.” 

He came up behind me and massaged my shoulders. “Perhaps you 
should let history be just that—history,” he whispered in my ear. 

I tensed. “But history is important to the future.” We’d had this 
discussion before and it was a sticky spot between us. He thought my 
calling was of lesser importance, and often attempted to lure me into 
something different, something more worthwhile. Value to Adair was 
in the future, not buried in the past. 

His fingers dug deeper at my knots. “Not if it’s no longer 
significant. For instance, I hate to say it, but if you’d never read all 
about cancer, you wouldn’t have been convinced you had it.” 


I stood, shrugging off his hands. “It may not have been cancer, but 
something was wrong. I was right,” I stressed, heading to the door. “If 
we hadn’t come, we wouldn’t know Creatis was sick. I was right to 
come to Dr. Tam and I’m going to go see her again now. She has to 
come with us. We stand a better chance of success with her.” I paused. 
“That is, if you’re still coming back to Creatis.” 

Adair crossed his arms and sighed. “Of course, ’m coming. But 
Ashwyn, don’t bother the doctor. She already said she wasn’t going.” 

“Well everyone deserves a chance to change their mind about 
things.” My words were as much for him as they were about Dr. Tam, 
and I left him to reflect on that. 


I sat in the waiting room for forty-five minutes, dodging irritated looks 
from the receptionist, until Dr. Tam agreed to see me on short notice, 
and without a follow-up appointment. 

“Something wrong, Ashwyn?” she asked, as I slid into her room. 


“Yes.” I cleared my throat and hoped I would sound as enticing as 
Adair when he recruited the new engineers. “We need you to come 
with us. Creatis, and all its citizens, need you. You were the only one 
to figure this out.” 

Dr. Tam’s back straightened and her voice, when it came, was 
tight. “I told you, I don’t go to the cities. Creatis is now a suicide 


mission. You’d be smart to move.” She raised her hand and I knew she 
meant to push the button to open the door, to show me out. “If this 
isn’t about your health—” 

“Tf the cities are so horrible, then why did your own father stay?” I 
blurted out. 

She whipped around, her eyes flashing. She looked at me hard for 
several moments before responding. “I see you did your homework. If 
you must know, here’s my opinion: If my father hadn’t thought so 
highly of himself, and his own skills, perhaps my mother and sister 
would still be here now.” She breathed deeply, steadying herself on 
the wall. 

“T’m sorry you lost them.” I stepped closer, but when she flinched, 
I froze. “But your father was only trying to save the whole city and 
everyone in it—” 

“He sacrificed his whole family to do it,” she spat out. “And in the 
end, it wasn’t even worth it.” She pressed the button and the door slid 
open, ushering me out. “I spent my whole life without any of them. 
He knew first what was happening, just like you do now, and he 
could’ve saved us all. But he didn’t, no, instead he wanted to be the 
hero.” 

“Is that what you think I want? To be a hero?” I raised my chin, 
overwhelmed with the irony. My calling was the least remarkable of 
them all. I spent my time in the shadows, never being fully 
appreciated for what I did, including by my own boyfriend. A hot rage 
brewed inside of me, but I tamped it down. “Maybe I just care about 
all those people and our city.” I headed to the door, but as I passed 
her, I asked, “What if your father had succeeded? What if he had saved 
everyone?” I stepped into the hall, but before she could close the door, 
and I wedged my foot in; I wasn’t quite finished. “Isn’t that what 
doctors do?” I asked. “Save people?” 

Her shoulders slumped and she seemed to deflate a bit, though her 
lips were still set in a thin line. “Did you study law in antiquities, too, 
Ashwyn? In another world you could have been a lawyer, pleading 
your case.” 

Her eyes bored into mine and a small seed of hope sprung up 
within me, urging me on. “This isn’t Venturis. This time can be 
different. But you’ll never know, unless you try. What if you could 
accomplish what your father couldn’t?” 

A nurse was leading a new patient in, and I thought Dr. Tam 
wouldn’t respond. But before the door shut, she grumbled, “What time 
are you leaving?” 
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The three of us arrived at Creatis by noon the next day, via the 
Hyperloop. Whereas Adair and I had trekked through the Dense Forest 
on the way, and taken our time to view first-hand the still-existing ice 
sheets in the North, now we only wanted to return as quickly as 
possible. The Hyperloop pod-like capsule had shot us through the 
tubular system to Creatis in less than an hour. 

“So, you really never visited?” I asked Dr. Tam, happy to be back 
in the warmer biometropolis. 

She shrugged. “No reason to. Guess I’m just an igloo-hick.” 

Despite what she said, I could tell she was nervous; her posture 
was rigid, her footsteps quick. I thought of how she’d thought to 
identify the larger problem in regards to my health when no one else 
had. She’d been living in fear of Venturis her whole life, always 
staying far away from the shadows of the living cities. 

We led Dr. Tam to our apartment in the inner city. We were on the 
third floor, for which I was incredibly grateful; it wasn’t too high. 
Outside, Dr. Tam watched with interest as Harvesters gathered algae 
from the walls. 

“The algae is grown in the chambers and then harvested every 
week for food, cosmetics, or pharmaceuticals. They always leave some 
to kick-start the process again,” Adair explained to her. 

“Fascinating,” Dr. Tam said, and I thought I sensed a hint of 
nostalgia in her tone. Perhaps she was remembering Venturis when 
she was a small child. “It’s like an urban jungle here.” 

I was filled with a sense of pride. Creatis wasn’t only home to me 
by birth; it was also the largest biological living city in the world and 
housed the most inhabitants since before The Reckoning Period. “It’s 
fully-functional,” I said. “And carbon-neutral.” 

“Does everything appear as it should to you?” Dr. Tam asked us. 

I looked around, at the wall-covered algae farms, at the fibrous 
Bio-bricks, at the solar-celled biofilms, and even up, at the rooftop 
gardens I could see on the lower buildings. Everything radiated shades 
of green, reminding me of the aurora borealis the first night in the 
igloo. “I think so,” I said. 

But even as I answered, I was suddenly filled with a sense of dread. 
I thought of how I appeared on the outside—fine—despite feeling 
awful inside. No one could see my suffering. The headaches, the chest 
pains, the writhing stomach aches—all invisible. 

I bolted inside our building. 

Sure enough, the glass walls, which were usually bubbling with a 
neon green syrup of microalgae, were now still, and slightly brownish. 

“It’s spreading,” Adair said, coming up behind me. 


In the hallway, Raine, our neighbor, was leaning against the wall, 
pale. 

“Are you okay?” I asked her, going over. 

She nodded and the kerchief on her head slid back, revealing damp 
hair. She was fevered. “Just heading in. Not feeling too great, today.” 

A shiver climbed my spine. Raine worked in Antiquities with me. 
“How is everyone else in the museum?” I asked. 

“Not good.” She pushed through her doorway. “We closed it. 
Something must be going around.” 

Her words rang with wrongness; I’d been a toddler the last time an 
illness had gone around. It was highly unusual. 

“When did this happen?” Adair asked Raine, pointing at the now 
mud-colored wall. 

But she only shook her head, barely looking. “Dunno, sorry. I gotta 
lay down.” 

We all looked at each other after she left and I knew Adair’s and 
Dr. Tam’s faces mirrored my own with fear. 

“Everything’s always on the inside first.” Dr. Tam’s eyes wandered 
to find the air filter in the floor. “Specifically, it always starts in the 
gut.” 

Adair led Dr. Tam into our apartment and I tried to think like she 
did—like a doctor. If Creatis was a living organism, then the gut 
would be...? 

It came to me as Adair shoved aside our curtains of algae (that I 
noticed weren’t glowing in the darkened interior as they should have 
been) to let in the sunlight. 

The gut must be in the vicinity of where I spent most of my time, 
same as Raine. 

Antiquities. 

“T know where the problem is,” I said. 
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We descended through the well-lit glass core of the inverted pyramid 
called Old-Growth. The elevator took us down, past the metro station 
of the Hyperloop just below ground level, past the shops and retail 
space with the browning grass walls, past the public promenade, 
where, I noted, the trees were beginning to look a bit withered. 
Everywhere the auto-regulated mirrors injected light, illuminating the 
subtle changes that were taking place. Oddly, no one seemed to 
notice. 


Soon, we dropped further into the darker bowels of Creatis. The 


museum was on the bottom level. 

When we got out, I could smell the change. It was in the air— 
something I hadn’t noticed before. Almost as if it took me leaving for 
awhile, stepping away from the problem, to realize there was even a 
difference. 

Dr. Tam inhaled loudly. “There’s not enough oxygen circulating,” 
she said. 

I knew from my history fascination that this was a new adaptation 
that had happened during The Reckoning Period—our ability to smell 
too much CO2 in the air. Why hadn’t I noticed before? 

“Where do the ventilation systems circulate from?” she asked 
Adair. 

“There are nozzles that force air into each green ring here and 
upward into the city above.” He gestured to us to follow him. “The 
main tube system branches from the base over here.” 

We went by the chamber of Antiquities with the CLOSED sign, and 
I glanced at it longingly. Despite everything, all of humanities 
mistakes and selfishness, I still loved working there. Whereas Adair 
was always building the future, my calling was to preserve our past— 
to make sure we never made the same errors again. To do that, we 
had to remember. We had to remember when we’d almost lost Earth, 
the narrow window of opportunity we’d had in the 1980s. If humans 
had taken that path, we’d never have gone through The Reckoning. But 
we hadn’t; we’d failed. I liked to think that The Reckoning had made us 
stronger, despite the lives that had been lost. Thankfully, we were in 
The Healing Period now, and I intended for us to stay there. Our 
problem was still small enough, contained only to Creatis. 

We still had time. 

I only wished Adair could understand and appreciate the past for 
the knowledge it gave us. 

Adair led us deeper yet, to a place I’d never been, and I was glad 
he knew Creatis so well, like they were old friends. The stairs here 
were made of concrete, many broken, and didn’t have the same light 
bounce as the cellular material now used. Old-Growth was even older 
than I’'d thought. I’d been so busy studying long-ago history, I hadn’t 
given much thought to the most recent history and the building of 
Creatis. 

At the bottom of the steps, a giant snake-like tube ran across the 
floor, branching upward into the walls like the branches of a tree. 


So, here were the roots of Creatis. 
This was where it had grown from. 
“There’s not enough of the right bacteria down here anymore,” Dr. 


Tam said, inspecting the tube. “It’s all been wiped out. See this?” She 
pushed the end of the tube toward us, displaying patches of mould. 


“Tsn’t that good, though?” I asked. 


She shook her head. “Yes and no.” I was beginning to think that 
line was her favorite answer. “This kind is an invasive species.” 


“Invasive species?” I asked. “I thought we needed the bacteria.” 


“Well, yes and no. There needs to be more good bacteria to scrub 
out the carbon, but we need both kinds. It’s a balance.” She ran a 
finger along the interior of the tube. “Also, the tubes have rotted and 
will be need to be fixed. Who takes care of this?” 


Adair and I looked at each other. I had no idea, and I knew he 
didn’t either. No single person ran the city; we all worked together. I 
had the distinct feeling that, somehow, it’d been overlooked, a 
forgotten item as the city had sprung up with newer and shinier 
technology. 


Creatis was a living thing, and like anything, it was now decaying. 
I swallowed, voicing the fear that had risen within me. “What if 
Creatis is just dying? What if it’s a natural life cycle?” 

Dr. Tam shook her head. “No. It’s just been neglected. The cities 
can live indefinitely if properly cared for.” 

Neglected. 

It was my job, as a Curator of Antiquities, to make sure we didn’t 
repeat the mistakes of our ancestors. I’d been failing, and it put a 
familiar sharp pang in my chest. 

And then I knew. It was exactly what Dr. Tam was getting at. 


“Creatis needs to be taken care of the same as our own bodies do, 
right?” I could feel it in my own gut, a sharp twisting sensation now 
that I was back. Dr. Tam had been right—my own health, and 
everyone else’s, was dependent on Creatis. I don’t know why I hadn’t 
seen it before. It was no different than when humans had razed forests 
and not understood the repercussions, how every living thing was 
connected. How clear-cutting had affected both humans and natural 
flora and fauna. How it had destroyed ecological integrity in so many 
ways and removed our forest carbon sinks, speeding up global 
warming. “This should be everyone’s job. It’s a_ collective 
responsibility.” I knew I was right, but I didn’t know how to fix it. 
“What do we do?” I asked Dr. Tam. 


Dr. Tam paced about, clicking her tongue. Finally, she said. “It’s a 
gut. We heal it and feed it probiotics.” 


Ke 


That night, the bioluminescent streetlights flickered, something I’d 


never seen them do, and when we stepped onto the Scarlet Oak 
Bridge, it didn’t light up like it was supposed to. Neither did the 
glowing bacteria on the ceiling over our bed. I had a raging headache 
by the time we went to sleep and I knew we had to work quickly. 


The present and the future weren’t my forte. I wasn’t a doctor or 
an engineer, but I knew the past, and I searched my memory for what 
I did know. 

I lay awake in the pitch dark, my only comfort being the steady 
rhythm of Adair’s breathing. 
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It came to me in the shower the next morning, as most things did, and 
I raced out, still wrapped in a 3-D towel to announce my plan. 
“Glutamine!” 

Adair looked up, a chewable coffee cube in his palm, ready to pop 
into his mouth. He was confused, and I explained. “In the old days, 
people ate bone broth. It was healing to the stomach and the intestinal 
tract.” His brows knit together and I could see his mind turning 
already. “Make something like glutamine,” I insisted. “I know you 
can.” 
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After a lot of trial and error over a few weeks, and collaborative 
efforts from other doctors and engineers, we unleashed proto-cells into 
the tubes. I was glad; I’d been feeling progressively worse since we’d 
come back, and I could see fatigue in the faces of others now as well. 
Everyone was starting to feel the effects of Creatis’s illness. 


Thankfully, the cells quickly attached themselves to the interior of 
the tubes. We held our breath for days, waiting. We weren’t 
disappointed; the cells underwent a chemical transformation, their 
flexible membranes transforming into shells that healed the core of 
the tubes. 

“You were right,” Dr. Tam told me, and I glowed with pride. “Over 
time, Creatis’s ventilation roots will again be a stable ecosystem. You 
figured out how to heal the gut, but you will still need to feed it 
properly.” Dr. Tam spread her arms wide, to take in the empty space 
where the tubes met in the belly of Old-Growth. “This whole space 
needs to be filled with microbes.” She glared down her nose at the 
group of us that had gathered; it was no longer just Adair and I. “You 
can’t overlook the bits that are less exciting, the parts you don’t see.” 

Adair wrapped an arm over my shoulders. “We won’t. Thank you 
for coming, Dr. Tam.” 


Dr. Tam came over and rubbed my arm. “I’m sure you'll feel better 


soon,” she assured me. 

“T already do,” I told her. “And you?” I asked. “Do you feel 
better?” 

She gave me a small smile. “Well, we can’t erase the past...but 
yes...in a way this was healing for me, also.” Then, she left in a hurry, 
relief etched onto her face. 
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I went back to my calling a couple of weeks later. It was early in the 
morning, still dark, and I was the first to arrive. I inhaled deeply as I 
entered the quiet algae-lit museum; there was no longer the stench of 
CO2 in the air. I’d realized I hadn’t smelled it before because I’d 
always been in it, like not being able to smell your own stink. I smiled 
to myself, thinking of the analogy. 

I'd already been below to seed more microbes and check on the 
new growths, and everything was looking good. We’d set up shifts 
throughout the day and I knew Raine would check on it later as well, 
before she came in at noon. 

I got myself a glass of water before getting to work. I was feeling 
slightly nauseous again, though this time I was no longer worried. 

I’d come in early with a purpose in mind, and now I headed to the 
first chamber, the more recent histories, the place I’d visited the least. 
I went to the virtual bookshelf, as I’d done in the Northern BioRegion. 
I scrolled through until I found Tam again. There, in black and white, 
it was now recorded—how she’d helped to save Creatis. It was now a 
piece of history. 

I swallowed, staring at the words hovering in the air before me. It 
had cost Dr. Tam a lot to come here, but I was satisfied with her 
bravery. She’d faced her fear, the same as I had. 


I slid the virtual book back on the shelf, glad Creatis had chosen 
me first, glad that my calling was closest to the source of the problem. 
The consequences could’ve been devastating, if I hadn’t taken action. 
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That night, over our dinner of vegetables Adair had brought from the 
gardens, he rambled on, telling me what he had made that day. “It’s a 
new fibrous substance, similar to your glutamine,”—he gave me a 
wink,—”and I think it will be excellent to repair cracks in the original 
elements of the buildings that still remain.” 

“Wonderful,” I said, knowing part of the reason he was working on 
this was for me. Preserving the past was just as important as building 
the future, and I knew he saw that now. “We make a good team.” 


“We do, don’t we?” He stood to clear our plates, but I latched onto 
his arm. 

“We are really good at making things together,” I stressed. 

He caught my hint, and narrowed his eyes. “What exactly are you 
referring to?” he asked, already grinning. “Something you’d like to tell 
me?” 

I couldn’t help but laugh at his expression. “Let’s just say if Dr. 
Tam scanned me again...” I paused, drawing it out, rubbing a hand 
over my belly, “she may find an invasive species.” 

Adair pulled me into his arms and swung me off my feet. The algae 
curtains flapped in the breeze from the balcony and I imagined it as 
the sound of Creatis sighing with happiness. 
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The Fugue of Winter 


by Steve Toase 


Adélie Climatic Conditions Report 
External temperature: -40°C 
External windspeed: 30 km/h 
Internal temperature: 21/°C 
Length of time until community wide loss of life: n/a 


Sally ran her hand over torn leather covering the small wooden casket 
and wondered about the tiny bones inside. The box was barely longer 
than her forearm. Narrow at the top and wider at the base. Her fingers 
rested against the clasp and hesitated before opening. Pulling away 
and leaving the corroded metal tight. 

Wall pumps scavenged fat from Adélie’s sewerage system, the 
membrane bulging slightly from the increase in pressure. A sure sign a 
storm was on its way. She heard the city’s plumage rising, allowing air 
to be trapped. Currents paused in the soft artificial down below the 
main feathers. Further insulation against the coming weather. 

The dead should stay undisturbed. So few were afforded that 
luxury. In her imagination she pictured parents giving the child a final 
hug before placing the tiny wrapped body out of sight for the last 
time. Instead she reached for the catalogue. Started writing the next 
entry, the nib of her pen catching on the rough rag paper. 

Item no: 7694 

Description: Wooden casket (not coffin) with leather finishing. 

Contents: Unopened 

Destination storage location: Burial ground 


Lying on the table between herself and Chief Archivist Bryony, the 
casket looked smaller. Fragile. 

“Tt’s not right that the dead should be on shelves. Surely we can 
find space in the ground for them to sleep well away from the noise of 
the living.” 

Bryony smiled, an expression that felt dismissive and indulgent at 
the same time. They had been working through objects people 
salvaged during the Abandonment. That time two generations ago 
when concrete alone no longer kept the winter out. When the jet 
stream moved south across the country, dragging down the ice of the 
arctic that never left. Ornaments and possessions forgotten as staying 
alive became the only concern. The City now kept the cold outside. 
There was time to revisit the storerooms now, though most of the 
people who filled them were a long time dead. 

“Open it,” Bryony said, the smile still there. Still mocking. 

Sally shook her head. 

“The dead should stay covered. It’s disrespectful to gaze upon 
them.” 

“There’s no one dead in here,” she said. “The only thing to mourn 
inside that box is something beautiful nearly lost from the world.” 

Bryony flicked the clasps. Flakes of rust fell onto the table. Sally’s 
hand went out to stop her, then paused. 

“Trust me,” Bryony said. 

The lid stuck, wood swollen from being so long unopened. For a 
moment Sally dare not look inside, not wanting to gaze on shattered 
skull or fractured limbs. 

“Look at how elegant it is,” Bryony said, reaching inside. 
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Adélie Climatic Conditions Report 
External temperature: -47°C 
External windspeed: 50 km/h 
Internal temperature: 21°C 
Length of time until community wide loss of life: n/a 


The varnished grain multiplied the glow of plankton in the light fitting 
above them. 

“What is it?” Sally asked, wanting to reach out and touch the 
wood. Not daring in case her hand was lost in the depths of reflection. 


“It’s a violin.” Bryony plucked out a length of wood stretched with 
taut fibres. The air filled with scents Sally did not recognise. “Pine and 
beeswax,” Bryony said, lost in her own memories. 
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Only the cold brought silence. In Adélie, Sally had always been 
surrounded by noise. Pumps recycling waste as insulation. Vast 
feathers pivoting on quills pierced through the walls. Adélie itself 
shuddering as storms intensified. 

She stood beside Bryony, the violin still in its case on the table in 
front of them. The Citizen’s Council arced around the far side, 
crowding in so they could see. 

“It’s so precious. I didn’t think any of them survived the 
Abandonment,” Bryony said, her hand stroking the polished wood as 
though the violin would evaporate if the connection was broken. 

“Music was never a priority,” the Council Spokesperson said. 
Hands behind their back, they leant forward to stare at their own 
reflection in the grain. 

“And it still isn’t,” someone said from the crowd of people. 

“T don’t think it will last much longer,” Bryony said. “Already the 
wood has started to lift.” 

Adélie had instruments, of course. They were not delicate things of 
precision and beauty, but vast objects made from recycled material. 
No delicacy. No grace. Since the winter had come in and not left, no 
trees remained, and knowledge was lost in the drop of temperature. 

“Tt must be three hundred years old. Already an heirloom before 
the winter came. Imagine how many times it was played before the 
Abandonment. Surely something that’s survived so long deserves to be 
honoured?” 

The Council Spokesperson plucked one of the strings, a cloud of 
fine dust erupting into the air. 

Sally didn’t really understand why this was so important. Why 
failing to record the sound that echoed from the strings would be such 
a loss. 

From beyond the wall membrane, the wind rattled through the 
feathers. Plumage keeping the storm at bay. 

“Can you play it?” the Council Spokesperson asked. 

Bryony smiled. Carefully, she rescued the violin from its case. Held 
it high. 

“The seams have not opened yet, but we may not have much 
time.” 

The second item was smaller, a slim worked piece of wood with 


more fibres stretched from one end to the other. Sally looked 
confused. 

“This is the bow,” Bryony said, resting the violin against her 
shoulder. Nestling her chin against the curved rest. And then she 
played. 

Sally heard the music under her skin. It swirled and swept away 
anything but the sound. Bryony changed the pace, the notes bright 
and fleeting, switching faster as her hand danced along the 
fingerboard. Then the sound came back down, a single intense note 
that lingered long after the bow had stilled. 

“Without the sound it’s nothing but a piece of wood,” she said, 
placing it back in the box. Sally wanted to touch it. Feel that tone 
echo through her once more. “If we don’t record the sound now then 
it will be extinct.” 

“There is a catch, I presume.” 

Bryony closed the lid. Sally gasped to see the music hidden once 
more. 


“To do this. To do this properly, there can be no background 
noise.” 

“You want us to stow the feathers?” 

Bryony nodded. 

“And silence the pumps,” she said. “If we don’t, it will be lost 
forever.” 

“Can you not wait until the storm has passed?” 

“The last storm lasted eighteen months. May this one weaken itself 
to nothing before that, but if it doesn’t? It will be too late.” 

Though Sally had been born in Adélie, she’d heard stories about 
the Abandonment. The way the cold crept in to shatter brick and 
stone. Froze people in their beds so they looked like they were 
sleeping. How those were the lucky ones. The ones who didn’t have to 
see the crops crushed under fist-sized hail. Didn’t have to try and live 
through cold that rotted skin and the starvation that followed. 

“T remember music, and some of you do too,” Bryony said. “Before 
we had to leave everything. Move here. Going to concerts to see 
orchestras and bands. That transcendent feeling of being in the 
presence of such beauty. Dancing? Singing along? We can bring that 
to the city. Use this as an opportunity to make life just a little better. 
We're safe here, and that’s not going to change, but what’s safety 
when we let something so joyful fade from the world?” 

Sally looked around the Citizen’s Council. Really looked. There 
was no need for a discussion. She knew they were going to agree to 
silence Adélie despite the coming weather. Some of the Citizen’s 


Council had survived the Abandonment. Now they starved in a 
different way. Nothing behind their eyes but hunger. It was the music 
they craved, and if some died for them to get it, to hear those notes 
swell around the city, to record their purity, the essence of something 
they thought they’d lost long ago? She had no doubt that they would 
sacrifice every person in Adélie. 
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From a distance, winter looked static and unchanging. A container of 
time filled with cold. Up close, inside winter, it swirled and stuttered. 
Danced in snow and ice. Gritted faces with frost and blackened skin of 
those who were unwary. 

It did not matter inside Adélie. The vast system of insulation kept 
winter as something outside. The interlocking feathers, handwoven 
from Keratin grown deep under the city, could respond to the 
changing weather. The recycled waste pumped around the double skin 
enclosing the honeycomb of homes thickened or narrowed to keep in 
or disperse heat. 

The wind was picking up now. Swirling around Adélie. Smashing 
barbs against the City’s skin. The winter was not static and 
unchanging. It was murderous. 


Adélie Climatic Conditions Report 
External temperature: -52°C 
External windspeed: 70 km/h 
Internal temperature: 20°C 
Length of time until community wide loss of life: n/a 


The Archivist’s Office was deep in the City next to the Keratin 
factories. For the moment, the adapted keratinizing cells were silent. 
They would not be needed until the storm passed. Until the plumage 
required repair. The air still reeked of burnt hair. Sally knocked on the 
door and waited for an answer before going in. 

“People could die, and for what? For music?” 

The recording devices took up one side of the room. Sally was 
unsure where they had come from, but when the Abandonment 
happened there seemed to be no pattern to what people valued. What 
people wanted to save. She wondered how many years had passed 
since they last captured sound. 

“Without music. Without songs, does it matter?” Bryony asked. 
“You heard it. You felt it. I saw it in your eyes. It gave something to 


you. A sense of wonder to carry you forward. Tell me I’m wrong.” 

The case was on the desk in front of Bryony. While they talked, she 
played with the ripped leather. 

“If we stow the plumage in the middle of this storm, then people 
will die.” 

“They may die. They may not. If we don’t do this, music will be 
lost forever. Is it worth living without beauty in the world?” 

“We’ve done okay so far.” 

“And we can do so much better.” 
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Every family within Adélie was responsible for a single feather. 
Around the inside of the city, each group lifted their quill and tied it 
in place so the gale outside could not lift it into the air. 

Sally stood beside her fathers, her shoulder below the vast 
cylinder. Laminated scales caught the fibres of her clothes. Activity 
rippled around the structure as each group lifted, tipping the feather. 
With thick woven keratin strands they tied the plumage in place 
against the pulsating membranes, still warm to the touch as the lipid 
pumps stilled and the walls narrowed. 
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Adélie Climatic Conditions Report 
External temperature: -40°C 
External windspeed: 100 km/h 
Internal temperature: -18°C 
Length of time until community wide loss of life: n/a 


Sally watched her breath become a cloud and knew the temperature 
was already dropping. Each lungful of air colder than the last. Around 
Adélie, families retreated to their homes. Cells filled with bedding and 
blankets to wait out the coming cold. Sally kissed her fathers goodbye 
and left. 

Ice smoothed the stairs. She placed each step with care and walked 
down into the heart of Adélie. Pulled her coat tighter around herself, 
though it did little good. 

The air tasted colder. Not only in the way the air made her wince 
as it found gaps between her teeth, but had a flavour. As if the burnt 
hair scent in Adélie had crystallised. Settled upon her tongue. 


She tightened her scarf around her face which only had the effect 
of stifling her own breath against her skin. Warm and moist. Even this 


air, this cushion that brought some heat, cooled fast. She felt the 
breath turn to ice every time she exhaled. With bare hands she 
reached up and touched the scarf. Heard it crunch under her fingers. 
The longer she spent in the open, the sooner her skin would go the 
same way. Freeze and slide off her bones. 

The only place she needed to be was in the family apartment. A 
single cell in a vast system relying on neighbours to survive the 
temperature drop. Instead she made her way down into the heart of 
the building. The look on Bryony’s face when she described listening 
to music. Sally knew that she did not want to know this second hand, 
through a recording or someone else’s memory. She needed to hear 
the music for herself. Feel the music for herself. 
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Adélie Climatic Conditions Report 
External temperature: -86°C 
External windspeed: 100 km/h 
Internal temperature: -30°C 
Length of time until community wide loss of life: six hours 


She had never known the City to be silent and for a moment she held 
in lungfuls of cold air to listen to nothing and revel in the calm. 
Something or someone was always moving. The cells manufacturing 
keratin, the shuffle of feet as families moved through, tending the 
plants or repairing the membranes. But now? Now nothing moved. 
Even the slosh of liquid in the light fittings had stilled. Ice crystals 
forming and turning them slow. She wondered if the algae would 
survive. Then, from inside the Archivist’s Office came the sound of the 
violin and she forgot everything. 

Each note was as pure and distinct as a single ice crystal. A 
moment preserved and then a pause, then another. Each sound drawn 
out. A single fibre, isolated and loved. Held delicate in the frozen air. 
From where she sat, coat wrapped around her, hands folded into her 
clothing, she heard every scratch of the bow across the strings. Each 
moment was exquisite. A precision of beauty. She shifted and a small 
panel of ice shattered from her coat to splinter on the floor. 
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Adélie Climatic Conditions Report 
External temperature: -86°C 
External windspeed: 100 km/h 
Internal temperature: -45°C 


Length of time until community wide loss of life: four hours 


The door opened. 

“Go home,” Bryony said. The bow hung loose in her hands, violin 
resting on her shoulder, her face pale. The older woman reached down 
and lifted Sally’s hands. Sally caught a glance of Bryony’s ungloved 
skin. Each finger was waxy and candle-like. All those who lived in 
Adélie knew the signs. 

“Tl be fine,” Bryony said, tucking her palms under her arms. 

“And if your fingers blacken and burst? What then?” 

Bryony smiled. 

“Then I will have left something beautiful in the world, and that is 
worth some discomfort surely?” 
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Adélie Climatic Conditions Report 
External temperature: -86°C 
External windspeed: 100 km/h 
Internal temperature: -50°C 
Length of time until community wide loss of life: One hour 


The route back to Sally’s family home was treacherous. Every railing 
tried to steal skin, every surface steal balance. Eyelids frosted and 
sealed shut, leaving her to rely on touch. Somewhere deep in Adélie 
she heard the notes of the violin swirling through the walls. Faint and 
distant, but there. Apart from her own breathing, the music was the 
only sound. She saw her home in front of her. Just the other side of 
the balcony. The cold got under her skin. Got into her lungs. Robbed 
her of breath. She fell to the deck. Ice formed along her cracked lips. 
Sleep was easy now. A lot easier than going on. Her skin was covered 
in a spiderweb of ice. Now that she’d made the decision, warmth 
came, if she just closed down everything. Let rest come. It hurt to 
breathe, but sleep took away the needles of ice. 
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Adélie Climatic Conditions Report 
External temperature: -86°C 
External windspeed: 100 km/h 
Internal temperature: 15°C 
Length of time until community wide loss of life: n/a 


The music sounded different filtered through the speakers, yet still 
swirled, fell and rose once more. 

They sat around the central communal ground. Bryony reached 
over and pressed the stop button on the player. Several families laid 
back on cushions watching the ceiling as if they could see the sound. 

“And the violin?” Sally said. She glanced down at her bandaged 
hands and winced as the fabric caught the edges of dead skin. 

Bryony opened up the box and lifted out the instrument. Two of 
the strings had already snapped, the neck laminating under the scroll’s 
weight. A single crack ran through the timber. Seams along the bouts 
separated. The purpled skin on her cheeks still looked livid. Blackened 
fingers held close to her waist that only Sally noticed. There was no 
way of knowing how bad the long-term damage to her would be. She 
still smiled. 

“We've left something beautiful to be enjoyed.” 

“Can it be repaired?” 

“Maybe, but if it can’t—” 

Bryony reached over and rewound the tape to play the music once 
more. 
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The Roots of Everything 


by Heather Kitzman 


The gate stood little more than a quarter mile from my lab, at the end 
of a woodsy cobblestone path, and I’d made it almost the whole way 
without looking up from my notes. I grinned, thinking how I’d brag 
about it to Blue. He’d warned me off the habit before. A few times. 
Sure, the warnings were mostly admonishments prefaced by stubbed 
toes or a muddy book or the occasional skinned knee. But my track 
record was only getting better. So, when a pink blur whizzed toward 
my face and I smacked it away, dropping everything in the process, 
my pride hurt far more than my wrist. 

I grumbled under my breath, and squatted to retrieve my notebook 
and folders. At least ’'d had the common sense to clip loose pages 
together. Nothing scattered too far off the path, and only one page 
was damp and dirty. 

“Oh no...” 

I looked toward the high-pitched whimper, shading my eyes from 
late-afternoon Autumn sun. Two kids stood, staring up at tall, chunky 
towers flanking the road. One, a girl with freckles and messy blond 
hair, stood with her hands over her mouth. I followed their gazes. A 
bright pink ball perched high up, wedged between the arms of a metal 
sunburst mounted on the right-hand tower. 

“Crap.” I groaned and motioned I’d be right there, and stowed my 
files in my backpack. Where they should have been all along, Blue’s 
voice whispered in my head, along with a snort of laughter. 

“Um, sorry.” I circled the tower and picked up a pear-sized rock. 
“Think we could knock it loose?” 

Their eyes widened. “You want to throw rocks at the sunburst? I 


think we might get in trouble for that.” 

I winced. They were probably right. We said “the gate” out of 
habit, but the old river-rock towers didn’t flank a gate at all, just a 
road leading to the abandoned military post we called home. Fort 
Lewis was its name, or had been before the government moved its 
troops inland twenty years ago, citing rising seas and the long-awaited 
Cascadia earthquake and projected losses in the millions. Not long 
after we moved in and started tearing down broken chain link and 
razor wire fencing, an artist lay claim to the salvage. ’'d watched him 
use torches and enamels and scraps to turn wreckage into art, a 
sunburst for one tower and a crescent moon to top the other. 

I imagined the artist’s dismay and dropped the rock, searching for 
a suitable limb instead. Problem was, any limb long and sturdy 
enough, I wouldn’t be able to lift. The little girl’s eyes filled with tears. 
Her friend, a boy with a long black ponytail, patted her back. “It’s 
okay. I’m going to get someone who can help.” He sneered at me and 
took off. 

And left me alone with a crying child. “Um...” I considered 
comforting her—patting her shoulder? A hug? Neither option felt 
natural. She noticed me watching and backed away. “Maybe 
someone’ll come with a ladder or something. You'll get the ball—” 

“T know,” she said, swiping at her nose and wiping her hand on her 
jeans. “I know we'll get it back. But he’ll probably bring his dad, and 
we'll get in trouble. We’re not supposed to play on the walkways.” 

“T can see why.” 

She lifted her chin. “You’re not the first person we’ve hit.” 

“T never imagined for a moment I was,” I said, but my jaw dropped 
at the implication. “Wait. You didn’t hit me on purpose, did you?” 

She hesitated a few beats and chuffed, her cheeks turning pink. 
“No.” 

“What’s your name?” 

“Sophie. Eric’s dad was a soldier here, you know,” she said, 
throwing her thumb over her shoulder. “He helped put up that 
sunburst.” 

“My dad was too,” I said, softly. 

“Did he help with the sunburst?” 

I shook my head. “He wasn’t here. The earthquake...” 

Sophie nodded, her blue eyes round and solemn. “Oh. I bet he 
would have helped, though.” 

My throat closed up and I cleared it. I meant to say something. 
Something reassuring or solid. I was the adult, wasn’t I? But before I 
could, Eric ran through the gate with a tall, dark-haired man at his 


' 


side. I waved, and watched Blue’s smile spread across his face like 
warm caramel. At least it seemed that way to me—sweet, and 
comforting, and it warmed me to my toes. 

Blue took one look at the ball and turned his grin on the kids. “So 
what are you two going to give me to keep quiet about this?” 

Sophie and Eric erupted in a cacophony of offers—they’d walk his 
dog, feed his cat, water his plants, owe him billions of dollars when 
they grew up and got famous. 

“Well, I don’t have a dog or cat, and I’m not waiting for fame. So I 
guess you can water the plants,” Blue said, and scratched at his neatly- 
trimmed beard. “But, I wasn’t going to tell.” 

Blue laughed over the kids’ groans and looked at me. “We'll have 
to teach ours to bargain better than that, right?” 

I froze. Sophie and Eric sang about Blue and Sasha sitting in a tree, 
but they sounded far away, and were drowned out altogether by the 
roaring in my head. I watched Blue climb the rocky tower with a 
slender limb in one hand, and forced myself to breathe. The ball fell 
on the cobblestones and Eric snatched it up. A cheer made its way 
through the fog in my brain, and I blinked. A crowd had gathered to 
watch. I stepped back. 

Sophie launched herself at Blue as soon as his feet touched the 
ground, and Blue caught her and swung her around. They shimmered 
in a stream of light falling around the two of them, captured in time 
like a scene in a snow globe. 

Blue set her down and turned to me, his smile still sweet and 
warm, but I could no longer feel a thing. “You done for the day?” 

I stammered and shook my pack. “I—no. No. I was on my way 
back.” 

Blue slung an arm around my shoulders and started to guide me 
back to the gate. “Come on. An hour or two won’t hurt, right? I think 
there’s apple cake at dinner, too.” 

I glanced at the crowd and my heart beat faster. I ducked under his 
arm and backed away, keeping my eyes on the ground. “No, I need to 
go back. Pll call you later, and we'll...” I didn’t give him a chance to 
persuade me again. “I'll call you later,” I repeated, lamely, and ran 
into the woods. 


I meant to call and explain. I did. But one night stretched into two. A 
week stretched into three and four, and as the month wore on, it got 
harder to imagine that conversation, and how different our lives 
would be after. 


So one emergency in the lab led to another. A centrifuge needed 
work, or maybe the power plant. Early morning conference call with 
the east coast. I checked Blue’s schedule at the clinic and made sure I 
was occupied during his breaks and days off. Tiresome, all of it— 
sleeping on the small, worn couch in my lab, showering in its cramped 
bathroom. Judging by the messages he’d left, Blue was tired of it, too. 

Not that I didn’t love my lab. We’d built it and the attached 
greenhouses by hand, out of cement blocks and odd squares of 
salvaged glass and sheet metal, on the edge of a hot spring complex 
not too far from home. On winter days and cool summer nights, 
geothermal heat piped in to warm the dozen or so structures, and I 
still couldn’t believe what we could grow so far north, given winter’s 
cold rains and snows—citrus and strawberries and peppers, even our 
vanilla orchids yielded gorgeous, intoxicating results. 

Maybe it was the flurries falling outside, but no one else had come 
back to the lab after lunch, and I felt a tiny bit of tension fading away 
in the cool, shady quiet. Earthy, living scents, bitter and wet and 
sweet, beckoned me on and I followed, ambling toward my favorite 
project—bioluminescent mushrooms. A coworker had deemed them 
frivolous, and I tried not to care. There were plenty of practical 
applications—engineered trees lining our streets and sidewalks, for 
example, and promising methods of tumor detection. But in all 
honesty, it was more art to me than science. I loved their hypnotic 
blue-green light. And since I’d succeeded in tweaking their color, my 
lab glowed in waves of cobalt and gold and green and red. 

I stared into the glow and listened to the distant hum of the little 
power plant on the far side of the springs. My eyelids grew heavy, and 
a wave of comfortable drowsiness threatened to close them 
completely. I forced myself to walk instead, and raided a cabinet near 
the door for plates and bags. While my hands stayed busy gathering 
samples and taking notes, my brain stayed on autopilot—scanning safe 
topics like books and movies and the possibility of cake at dinner. But 
unsupervised thoughts tend to wander, and mine wandered back to 
Blue. 

Always, back to Blue. 

We’d grown up together, Blue and I. My parents had been driving 
to Seattle when the fault lines screamed in protest at warmer, rising 
seas, not long after my ninth birthday. I’'d been at school when it hit, 
far enough east to avoid the bulk of the disaster. Blue’s parents had 
driven me home that day, and when news finally came of the broken 
highway and crashed car that claimed my family’s lives, it was Blue’s 
family who’d taken me in. 


I used to daydream about my mom and dad, that they’d fallen into 


some secret bunker underground and survived, desperate to get back 
to the daughter they’d lost. I could have sworn I heard them calling, 
one afternoon, across the distance, letting me know they were coming 
home. I ran out of the house and huddled under an apple tree in the 
backyard, listening for their voices. 

Blue found me there. I remember the slam of the farmhouse door 
and the padding of his feet across the grass and his muttered “shit” 
when he stubbed his toe on a root. He stayed, and didn’t ask 
questions. He didn’t pity me or tell me I needed to get over it. 

I’d loved him ever since. 

A crash sounded at my feet. Dirt and cuttings and slivers of broken 
plate scattered over the floor. I squatted to gather the mess into a pile 
and felt a sharp pain in my hand. My breath grew harsh and shallow 
and my eyes burned as I blinked up through watery glass panes, 
darkened here and there with drifts of snow. 

It’s just a broken plate. 

Suddenly, I couldn’t breathe at all. I lunged for the door and ran 
into the forest, keeping to the well-worn dirt path, and ran until I 
couldn’t see the greenhouses or the gate, or hear the hum of the plant. 
When I stopped, a grove of giant cedars towered around me, and I lay 
down, pillowed by the hood of my oversized sweatshirt. Green 
branches swayed under turbulent white and gray skies. A scrap of 
memory brushed at my mind, and I let it in. 

I was eight, and stuck at a party. It wasn’t the gooey dips or lack of 
toys I minded, but a skin-prickling awareness that no one wanted to 
be there. I stepped around brittle laughter and canned conversation 
like bits of broken glass. A voice, steady with practiced calm, floated 
through pictures flashing on a big screen—beaches and coastal towns, 
their rooftops and rollercoasters barely visible over seas of swirling 
green and gray. 

“See? I knew they’d try to make this into a tragedy. They should 
have sold their homes and moved inland—” 

“Are mermaids real, then? Who else would buy an underwater 
house? Ridiculous. We should have listened—” 

“Idiot. The markets would have crashed, and we’d have lost—” 

Arguments and insults swelled, igniting tension in the room. My 
stomach turned, and when my mother went to get more wine, her 
heels clicking on the kitchen floor, I sneaked out the back. 

“Sasha!” 

My mom’s half-scolding/half-frightened shriek sounded from the 
edge of the woods. I raised my head and peered over my puffy purple 
coat. She stepped gingerly over twigs and pine straw and spiky, 


sweetgum balls, a bottle of wine dangling from her hand. 

I breathed in and out and concentrated on swaying, feathery green 
and gray branches. “It felt crowded in there.” White clouds sailed over 
a field of blue so bright it hurt my eyes. “I couldn’t breathe.” 

She squatted next to me and took a drink from her fancy bottle. 
“Parties are like that,” she said, and ruffled my hair, but her eyes were 
all sympathy, liquid and dark. 

“Watching the sky makes me feel better.” 

Mom dug into her pocket, wobbling on the balls of her feet, and 
pulled out a napkin wrapped around three chocolate-covered 
strawberries. She passed them to me. “I’ll stay here with you, then. 
Maybe it’ll help me, too.” 

“Sasha!” 

This time, the panicked yell belonged to Blue, as well as the shoes 
crunching over pinecones and crunchy twigs to get to my clearing. I 
sat up. My mother’s dark eyes faded, along with the taste of 
strawberries and scent of sweet wine. 

“Interesting choice, yelling. I could have been napping, you know,” 
I said, taking his offered hand and stumbling to my feet. 

“Sorry, thought you might be hurt.” Blue shrugged and tucked a 
black strand of hair behind his ear and under his cap. A flush glowed 
dark on his cheeks, and I wasn’t sure whether it was embarrassment 
over startling me or the exertion of running from the greenhouses in 
full winter kit. I warmed a bit myself, imagining the sight he’d walked 
up to—lab abandoned, door left open, no sign of me anywhere. 

Blue looked me over. His eyes stilled on my left hand. “You are 
hurt. You’re bleeding.” 

I looked down and wiggled my thumb. Blood seeped between my 
thumb and forefinger. 

Blue yanked off his gloves and tossed them on the ground. He 
tilted my wrist to catch the afternoon’s dim, watery light. “What 
happened?” 

“Nothing,” I said, watching him rummage through his coat pocket 
until he found a bandage. Always prepared. “I broke a plate.” 

“Looks like a clean cut, not too deep.” Blue nodded and deftly 
covered the wound. “You did wash this, right?” 

“Of course,” I said, tipping my chin up and trying to look down at 
him over my nose. It didn’t work, and I shrugged away the lie. “I 
will.” 

A ghost of a smile touched Blue’s lips. He let his fingers drift over 
my palm. I should have stopped him, but stood spellbound, watching 
his hand cover my own. 


“Your shoe’s untied,” he said. 

I yanked my hand out of his grip and bent to tie my shoe. I 
grabbed his gloves too, after a moment’s hesitation. 

“Thanks.” He stepped toward the path leading back to the 
greenhouses, but stopped and turned slowly on his heel. “What is it, 
Sasha? What did I do?” 

Like a scene playing on a loop at the back of my mind, I saw Blue 
smiling, swinging a little girl on a sunny afternoon. But instead of 
Sophie’s wheat-blond bob, the girl had Blue’s brown eyes and 
chocolate curls. I blinked, and the scene faded, laughter ringing in its 
wake. “You didn’t do anything wrong.” 

“Then, what?” Blue stuffed his gloves in his pockets. “I know 
you’ve needed space before, and I’ve been trying. But it’s been a 
month and we’ve barely spoken. Something’s wrong.” 

“Not now,” I said, and took off down the path. 

“We need to talk.” Blue fell into stride beside me. “Please.” 

“No,” I said, giving him a warning look. “What are you doing out 
here anyway?” 

Blue rolled his eyes. “Looking for you.” 

“You were supposed to be on call at the clinic today. All day.” 

“IT know you’ve been checking my schedule. People talk, you 
know.” 

“Of course I didn’t,” I blustered, cursing my careless slip-up and 
the sadness in Blue’s voice. 

“You’ve done a good job avoiding me, but you can’t. Not forever. 
We need to talk. Tomorrow’s Christmas Eve, and—” 

I sighed, a loud, drawn-out affair that hurt as it stretched my dry, 
cracked lips. Christmas Eve. I’d forgotten. And then Christmas, the 
yearly reminder of everything I’d lost. In avoiding Blue, I’d avoided 
most everyone else, and the holiday hadn’t crossed my mind without 
well-meant nudges to count my blessings. Funny enough, most of the 
year I could do it. Just not on the one day it seemed to matter most. 

“You forgot about Christmas, didn’t you?” Blue snorted out a 
laugh. 

“No one came back after lunch. I should have figured it out.” 

“Then you can leave too,” he said. “With me.” 

“Blue...” 

“No, it’s getting late. My parents are expecting me, and they’ll 
expect you tomorrow. We always spend Christmas Eve together, and I 
need an explanation if you’re planning to skip out like you did 
Thanksgiving.” 


“T explained Thanksgiving. I had work, and I didn’t feel like sitting 
in a crowded dining hall.” 

“That’s not what I’m asking you to do. Opening gifts with my 
parents isn’t the same thing, and they miss you,” he pleaded, stepping 
in front of me on the path. “I miss you. You’re acting like we’re done. 
Over. And it doesn’t make sense. We’re not splitting up, why would 
we?” 

He made it sound simple, and I could almost imagine it was. My 
heart certainly wanted to believe it. I shook my head, slowly. 

“Then talk to me,” Blue said, his eyes shadowed and bleak. “Tell 
me why we can’t be together.” 

My stomach twisted and sank. 

We can’t be together. 

He’d agree with me when he knew—I couldn’t give him the life he 
wanted, the future I’d glimpsed under golden Autumn sunshine. He’d 
agree, and one day I’d watch him fall for someone else, someone who 
could. 

We can’t be together. 

The finality of it, the emptiness those words conjured left a hole in 
me that seemed to eat through my gut and steal the air from my lungs. 
Blue’s eyes shimmered, and his skin and clothes wavered, and the sky 
and trees around us started to melt. Long-awaited tears finally fell, 
and only Blue’s chest against my shoulder and his arms against my 
back kept me from sinking to the ground. 

We can’t. 

Blue kissed my temple. I wanted to lean in, to give in. But I pushed 
him away instead and took one step. And another. Blue stared at me 
and shook his head. 

“No. I can’t. I can’t leave you like this.” 

I wiped my eyes with my sleeve and sniffed. “I’m fine.” 

“But—” 

“Not now,” I said again, as firmly as I could and motioned to new 
flurries floating by. “Weekly reports are due today, and it looks like 
snow, so I need to get back. I’ll come over tonight.” 

“You’re coming home?” 

Surprise threaded through Blue’s voice, and a bit of doubt. I 
couldn’t blame him. I’d planned to sleep on the couch in my lab again. 
But Blue was right about one thing—I was acting like we were done, 
because we were. And he had the right to know why. 

“Yes.” 

After a long moment, Blue nodded. “Good. How long are you going 


to be?” 
A bee buzzed at my ear. I shook it away. “An hour, maybe two.” 


The bee flew around Blue’s head, and he nodded again, and ran 
down the path toward the the greenhouses. “See you then,” he called 
over his shoulder, and disappeared. 

“See you,” I mumbled. 

The bee buzzed around me in a figure eight pattern, all the way 
down the path. I opened the door to the greenhouse next to mine and 
let her fly to her hive. After cleaning the dirt and glass from the floor 
and washing and covering the cut on my hand, I sat at my computer 
and tried to work. But numbers jumbled together and wavered on the 
page. I gave up and moved to the couch. My eyes closed. Only a 
minute or two, I promised myself, then I’d finish up and go home. 

A rattle sounded not far off, and the shrill ring of a phone. And 
then a chime. I sat up, staring stupidly through sticky eyes. My 
computer sat silent. Dark windows rattled in their panes, flurries 
swirling and beating against the glass. I grabbed the phone, relief 
coursing through my body in waves, and typed “I’m sorry” into the 
message bar, and pressed send. 
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The greenhouse door clicked open. Blue shook snow from his feet and 
handed me two travel mugs. “I haven’t seen your work for a while,” 
he said, clipped and brittle, hanging his coat by the door. “Have you 
managed more colors?” 

I’d rehearsed my apology all morning, jumping like a nervous cat 
at every footstep I heard outside, every peal of laughter. Blue’s offer of 
coffee and casual conversation put me further on my guard, but I 
nodded and smiled, handing back one of the mugs and leading him 
through the greenhouse to my lab. 

Last time Blue visited, I’d barely shifted the mushrooms’ natural 
blue-green hue to a more vibrant cobalt. The reds and greens and 
yellows were much more dramatic. Blue whistled. “Looks like tropical 
fish, or lights on a ferris wheel. Or lightning bugs.” That last he 
drawled in a thick southern accent. 

We’d attended graduate school together in North Carolina. Rather, 
I’d started there and Blue joined me a semester later. We’d found it 
exciting, if unsettling. So many cars and restaurants and houses and 
supermarkets. Not to mention the odd names they had for things—all 
sodas were Cokes, no matter the actual brand. Dinner was supper. 
Fireflies were lightning bugs. We’d created a bit of a stir, too. 
Everyone knew what happened at Fort Lewis, and the whole country 
watched what they considered our experiment with a baffling range of 


regard—cheers, curiosity, condescension, even outright contempt. 
Blue handled living in a goldfish bowl with his usual grace, but I was 
glad his school’s medical program hadn’t been a good fit. I don’t think 
I’d have done so well without him. 

Blue took a seat at one end of the faded, blue-striped couch and 
patted the other cushion. The blankets I’d slept under were still tossed 
over the back. “I’m not going to fight about last night. But I’m not 
leaving.” 

I walked to meet him, trying not to drag my feet, and sat. Flurries 
whooshed against the glass. It was only late-morning, but the sky 
hung heavy with winter gloom. Out of the corner of my eye, I watched 
Blue. And he watched me, waiting, as patiently as he’d waited the day 
he’d caught me under an apple tree, talking to ghosts. I managed a 
weak smile. 

“Please,” he said. “Talk to me, please.” 


“It’s complicated,” I whispered and cleared my throat. “I never 
wanted to stay away so long. I didn’t know what to say.” 


“Just start somewhere. Anywhere. We'll figure it out together.” 


“Okay.” I took a deep breath and closed my eyes. “I haven’t told 
you much about my mom,” I began, framing it more like a question. I 
couldn’t remember telling Blue any stories about my mother, but I 
didn’t want to waste words on things he already knew. 

“You don’t talk about your parents,” Blue said, and paused. “A 
little more about your dad, I guess. What building he worked in. The 
story behind the giant pink monkey on your bed.” 

“Rosie,” I corrected, cradling my mug in my hands. I sent Rosie to 
my dad when I was five. He’d been deployed overseas, and during 
video calls he’d pretend Rosie was hiding, or telling bedtime stories. A 
few months later, I’d awakened to find the stuffed monkey on my bed 
and my dad asleep on the floor. 

“Remember the apple tree?” 

Blue leaned against the cushions and nodded slowly, sipping his 
coffee. 

“Td had nightmares for weeks, before. I used to hate the drive to 
Seattle. Mom did, too. So cutthroat, she said. The bridges...” I trailed 
off, shivering. “In my nightmares, they were on a bridge. And the 
bridge broke apart, and I stood there, watching the car fall. Hearing 
their screams. I’ve been thinking about them a lot lately. More than 
usual.” 

“The nightmares...are you still having them?” 


I nodded and pulled my knees up to my chest. “Started up a few 
weeks ago. I haven’t slept well. Probably why I fell asleep so early last 


night,” I said with a sheepish smile. “Same dream, only this time, I’m 
not standing to the side. This time, I’m the mom, and there’s a kid in 
the back seat. A little girl. The car’s falling, breaking apart, and I’m 
reaching back, trying to grab her hand. She’s crying, and I’m trying as 
hard as I can, but she...drifts away.” 

My throat closed and I took a sip of coffee and swallowed hard. 
Blue moved a little closer but I held him off. I wouldn’t be able to get 
through it if he touched me. 

“Before I get into this, you have to understand, my mom loved me. 
I can’t imagine what it was like for her in that car, knowing they 
weren’t making it out. That I’d be left alone.” I looked up at Blue, 
demanding an answer or acknowledgement. Anything at all. 

“TI believe you,” he said. 

“She loved me,” I whispered, resting my chin on my knees. “But 
being a mother wasn’t good for her. Emotionally. Mentally, I mean.” 

Blue raised his eyebrows. “How’d you know? You were only nine 
when—” 

“Nine year olds pick up on a lot,” I said. “You knew when I was 
sad or lonely. Or angry.” 

“You were always angry,” Blue said, his voice gravelly and low. 

“Point is,” I said, rolling my eyes, “I knew something was wrong. I 
knew. Mom was a lot like me. But...more.” My mouth twisted around 
the word. It hadn’t let me speak the one I’d begun—worse. I’d used it 
in my thoughts with no problem, but spoken, it sounded like an insult. 
A cheap shot, when she couldn’t defend herself. 

“She hardly left the house, unless we had to go somewhere for 
dad’s work. And then she needed at least one bottle of wine to make it 
through any social thing. Sometimes more,” I said, remembering her 
bottle and slurred words, her wobbling feet in the woods. My eyes 
ached, and I rubbed my temples and cheekbones to relieve the 
tension. “I walked in on her once, in her bedroom. Huddled in a 
corner with her arms wrapped around her, head on her knees. Shaking 
and crying. Scared me to death. Mom used to say she was just bad at 
being a person. That wasn’t true, but I could see why she thought it.” 

“How’d you know it had anything to do with being a mother?” 

“Dad told me. I knew something was wrong, but...I was nine,” I 
said, and shrugged. “She’d always worried, had panic attacks. But 
having a kid made it worse. Post-partum psychosis. Scared Dad. She 
tried to hurt herself a few times. He said it was like she became a 
different person.” 

“How long did it last?” 

“Dad said around six months. Lots of doctors, lots of meds. After 


that, depression. Nightmares. She was mostly herself, he said, but it 
was a struggle. Like she had to claw her way out of whatever was 
trying to hold her down.” 

Blue’s jaw tensed. “That was a lot to put on you.” 

“I hounded him until he told me. I was worried, worried she was 
sick or dying. Maybe it was hard to hear, but it got better once I 
knew.” 

Blue nodded and took a sip of coffee. 

“Anyway, it wasn’t her fault. She didn’t know. But I know. I see it 
in myself, the monster she had to fight. And if I know all this, and I 
have a child of my own...” 

I trailed off and glanced up at Blue under my lashes. He stilled, 
and something like awareness flickered in his eyes. My heart skipped, 
and I waited for him to say something, but he motioned for me to go 
on. 

“Tt’ll be my fault when it happens to me.” 

Blue set his cup down with a clatter, and whispered an apology 
when I jumped. “Is that what you see in your nightmares?” 

“T try. I do the best I can, but I fail, night after night.” Tears welled 
and burned. “And she ends up alone.” 

Blue stared at the floor for a long moment, then blinked and 
swiped at his eyes. “Are you trying to tell me you don’t want to have 
kids?” 

I took a deep breath and pulled the blanket off the back of the 
couch, draping it over my knees. “Yes.” 

“Why,” he began, and absently scratched behind an ear, “why is 
this coming up now?” 

I twisted the blanket in my hands. “I know you want kids.” 

“Have we even talked about this?” 

“Remember Sophie and Eric, the pink ball? Up on the sunburst by 
the gate.” 

Blue rubbed the space between his eyebrows with two fingers and 
sighed. “Yes,” he said, then sat up straight and looked at me. “I do 
remember. You said you’d be back for dinner. I thought it was just the 
crowd, the dining hall. But you spent the night out here. Nearly every 
night since. Why?” 

“You said we’d have to teach ours better,” I said slowly, reaching 
down to set my mug on the floor. “Our kids, Blue. And watching you 
with those two, I could tell. I never thought about it before, but I see 
it now.” 

“So, you’ve been avoiding me all this time because you don’t want 


kids?” 

“Yes.” I listened for anger, or worse—the resolved sadness I’d 
anticipated. But there was none, just a touch of bemused 
astonishment. If I’d been brave enough to meet his eyes, I might have 
seen a glimmer there, or those tiny lines between his eyebrows that 
meant he was trying to hold back a snort, or an awkward laugh. 

“But...why?” 

“T’ve already explained.” 

“No,” Blue said, and I could feel his finger wagging, just out of my 
line of sight, “I asked why you stayed away. You’ve been going 
through all this alone. Why?” 

“Oh.” I looked up then, and blinked. “Well, that’s obvious, isn’t it?” 

“No. You talked to me, finally. And I understand,” Blue argued, a 
sharp edge building around his words. “I would have understood last 
month, too, without all this misery.” 

“But understanding doesn’t mean it’s right for you.” 

“Why don’t you let me be the judge of that?” 

I took a deep breath and pinched the bridge of my nose. “What do 
you see when you picture us together? As a family. Do you see a kid 
there?” 

“T did, but—” 

“See?” Tension boiled in my chest, and I stood up and looked 
down at him. 

I started to walk away, but Blue sprang up and spun me around 
mid-step, and caught me in the curve of his arms. He let his fingers 
brush the pink on my cheeks. “Do you love me?” 

I tried to ignore his touch, cool as a spring stream against my 
burning skin. “Yes.” 

“T love you,” he said, in that deliberately calm voice. “I don’t see 
the problem.” 

I jabbed his chest with my finger. “Stop acting like this is simple.” 

“Tt was an offhand comment, Sash. Not a plan.” 

“Tt’s what you want. Let’s say you agree with me now, but a year 
or so down the road, and we’re still together, married. What if you 
change your mind? What if you’re not happy, and stuck with me? Or 
find someone else who can give you what you want?” 

Blue let me go and stepped away. “You think I'll leave you for 
someone else?” 

“Marriages break up.” I crossed my arms over my chest. 
“Relationships end. For a lot less.” 

“Do you plan to stay alone your whole life, then? Or is it just me 


you don’t trust, since you’re already questioning my fidelity and we’re 
not married yet.” 

“That’s not fair,” I said, shaking my head, fighting back helpless, 
angry tears. 

“What’s not fair is you making my choices for me.” Blue’s eyes 
flared, an unsettling mix of hunger and fury. “What’s not fair is you 
ghosting me, and telling me it’s for my own damn good.” 

“T didn’t know what to do!” My shout echoed through the lab and 
greenhouse, and I balanced equal parts guilt and satisfaction at Blue’s 
flinch. “You said it yourself. It’s been you and me—just you and me, 
for years. I bring this up, and it’s over.” 

“No.” 

“Eventually. If we stay together, it’s because one of us has given in, 
or given something up.” I took a deep breath, took a step away from 
Blue, and finally spoke the words I’d been holding in. “You deserve 
more.” 


“So do you. You’ve been drowning out here, Sash. What were you 
thinking? You sacrifice your happiness for mine, and I live a long, 
happy life? You’re the one who deserves better.” Blue pulled at the 
back of his neck and squeezed his eyes shut. When he opened them 
again, his fury faded away, and there was the sadness I’d feared. “Last 
month was a nightmare, and it didn’t have to be. We can get through 
anything, you and me.” He reached for my hand. 

I stepped back again. “This is different.” 

He fixed cool, brown eyes on mine. “It’s not.” 
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Blue’d walked out after another quarter-hour of fruitless arguing, but 
not without exacting a promise, this time, that ’d come home for 
Christmas Eve. He hadn’t asked for it, but I’d given him my phone as 
leverage. For me, not for him. I still thought I was right—Blue would 
see we weren’t good for each other and we’d go our separate ways. 
But he was right too—avoiding him hadn’t done either of us any good. 
After I’d finished up in the lab and filed the day’s reports, I showered 
and changed and bundled up for the walk back home. 

Lampposts glowed in a meandering line to the gate, and I kept my 
mind occupied by imagining the path awash in blue and yellow, green 
and red. My own trees curving around the cobblestones like a fairy 
parade. Maybe even the ground itself—moss, maybe, or some organic 
additive in the soil. Within a year or two, I assured myself, it could be 
done. 

Imagination, made reality. 


Tiny bubbles of excitement managed to eat away at a little of the 
sadness I knew would linger for days and weeks to come, but it was a 
start. And just in time. The gate loomed ahead, the willowy birches 
that flanked the river-rock towers glowing paper-white in the twilight. 

After Fort Lewis was abandoned and the earthquake hit the state’s 
western edge like a wrecking ball, what seemed like the majority of 
civilians followed, seeking higher, steadier ground. But Blue’s parents 
saw an opportunity. They liked the idea of taking something broken 
and lost, something with no other purpose than decaying, hulking and 
forgotten on perfectly good land, and making it live again. 

People joined us, more than we’d expected, more than we’d known 
were still around. We managed to save most of the buildings on the 
eastern side, and what we couldn’t save, we salvaged, and planted 
green, growing things in their stead. 

Imagination, made reality. 

Every once in a while, I wondered what my dad would think of the 
spartan parade grounds we’d transformed into community green 
space. Or his artillery ranges covered with solar panels and windmills. 

Knowing I had a hand in it, I bet he’d feel nothing but pride. 

“Thought you’d want this back.” 

I yelped and tripped back from the gate, my heart thudding and— 
traitorous heart it was—dancing in my chest. Blue leaned against one 
of the towers, no more than five paces from my face. “Dammit! Stop 
sneaking up on me!” 

“T’m just standing here, waiting to give your phone back,” he said, 
dangling the shiny, red rectangle between his thumb and forefinger. 
“Tt’s not my fault you’re easily distracted.” 

“You knew I didn’t see you.” I snatched the phone back and stowed 
it in my coat pocket. 

Blue fell into stride beside me as I stalked through the gate. “So,” 
he said, “are you going to dinner? Before you answer, think how 
awkward it’ll be if you say no and show up anyway. So you might as 
well say yes.” 

I bumped Blue’s shoulder with mine and sighed, but nodded, 
feeling my anger fizzle away. “Okay,” I said. I could pretend things 
were fine for one more night, if that’s what Blue wanted. We slowed 
our pace and walked from street to street, our shadows fuzzy and long 
under warm, yellow lamplight. 

Blue motioned toward apple trees lining the sidewalks. “Can you 
do your magic on those trees, make them glow like the mushrooms?” 

I smiled and glanced over out of the corner of my eye. “Possibly, in 
time. Not the most practical application, but it’s something I’ve 


planned on doing.” 

“If it could get rid of streetlights, and we could use the power for 
something else, that’s practical. Nothing says practical can’t be art at 
the same time.” 

“Tt’s hardly art,” I said, and felt my cheeks glowing. 

“How’s it different from any other art? Maybe it’s not Van Gogh, 
but it’s just as much art as that,” he said, pointing to a bronze 
sculpture behind a rhododendron hedge. “Or the garden behind my 
clinic—all those wildflowers in spiral beds. It’s all created, all 
beautiful.” 

“Tt’s hardly the same,” I insisted, “but I see what you mean.” 

Blue pulled me out of the way of a stream of people filing from a 
residence hall, laughing and singing Christmas songs. They headed 
down the road leading to the old parade grounds, and I let them pass. 
Drying rosemary and lavender hanging under a porch roof scented the 
air, and mixed with the smell of the grill from the dining hall across 
the street. My stomach growled, and I stepped off the curb. 

“Not yet,” Blue said, and guided me to fall in behind the group. 

“Aren’t we going to dinner?” 

“Dinner’s a little later tonight.” His eyes sparkled and he flashed a 
mysterious smile. “I have a surprise for you.” 

Curious, I agreed, and walked with Blue, a few paces behind the 
crowd. I heard the bonfire, first. Deadwood and leaves hissed and 
snapped. Yellow and orange flames danced in a stone circle, sending 
ash and sparks spiraling toward a black velvet sky. I breathed deep of 
its woodsy smoke. 

At the opposite end of the long field stood a gorgeous fir. We’d 
planted it the first year we’d moved in, and now it was over twelve 
feet tall, lush and green, its needles glossy and strong. 

“You forgot about the tree-lighting, too, didn’t you?” Blue leaned 
in and spoke above the humming crowd, his voice playful. “Can you 
imagine making that thing glow?” 

I couldn’t. It was beautiful already, and string-along lights were a 
childhood memory I wasn’t ready to make redundant. Blue guided me 
through the crowd, and I gazed up at the tree and its gleaming lights 
and ornaments. Local artists had made most of them, but families 
were represented, too. The apple tree ornament Blue and I had made 
with his parents hung right in the middle, and... 

A blue haze near the ground caught my eye. Blue smiled and 
walked me up for a closer look. In one of the lower branches nestled a 
small pot, wired to a thick branch. In the pot grew a glowing, cobalt 
mushroom. 


“Merry Christmas, Sash.” 

I glanced between him and the tree, barely able to take my eyes off 
either. “But...why?” 

“IT know you don’t look forward to Christmas. I don’t think a 
mushroom on a tree is enough to change anything, but like I said, 
you’re an artist,” he said, and motioned toward the tree. “Your art 
should be there.” 

The tree began to shimmer and I blinked, absolutely forbidding 
tears to fall. I concentrated so hard the crowd faded away, its laughter 
joining the buzz in my head until a shriek broke the spell. I looked 
over my shoulder at a line of kids running by, screaming like banshees 
behind Sophie and her bright pink ball. 

Blue wrapped his arm around my waist and guided me out of the 
crowd. We weaved through off-key carolers and revelers carrying 
tumblers of wine, the warm, grape smell heavy in the air, and stopped 
at a building to the right of the tree. 

“So we're still not going to dinner? I do remember this—you love 
Christmas Eve dinner.” 

“We’re doing something different tonight.” 

“At the clinic?” 

“It’s closed for the night, except for the emergency wing,” Blue 
said, unlocking the door. “I have another surprise for you. On the 
roof.” 

I followed Blue up two flights of stairs and out the door. Cool wind 
and a flurry of snow whipped by, and I took fingerless gloves from my 
pocket and put them on as we walked to the edge of the roof. A tray 
laden with wine and a big, round loaf of bread sat near chunky pillar 
candles and bowls covered with cloth. 

I looked up at Blue. “How?” 

“T texted my mom when I saw you coming from the lab. Asked her 
and my dad to stage it all.” He grinned. “I had it ready downstairs.” 

Blue and I sat, scooting to the edge to let our legs dangle over. He 
took the cloths off the bowls to reveal creamy cheese cubes, cut 
vegetables, and what looked like chocolate caramels. No gooey dips, 
though. My affinity for grown-up food only ran so far. 

And Blue knew it. 

He poured wine into tumblers and handed me one. I sipped and 
looked down on the square. From this height, the tree and the fire 
were beautiful. More so, without the crowds. 

Blue knew that, too. 

“Thank you. For everything. My mushroom...this,” I said, 
motioning to the roof and the tray and the still, starless night. “I love 


it. But it doesn’t get rid of the problem.” 

Blue sipped his wine and shrugged. “There’s no problem. And if it 
takes time to see it, that’s fine. I’ll be here.” 

“But it isn’t just about kids,” I said after a long hesitation. “Even if 
you’re okay with that, and I have my doubts.” 


“Sasha...” 

“T’m trying to believe. I am. But it’s hard to get my head around 
the idea we might be okay. That I worried myself into a near 
breakdown over nothing. And it’s exactly that—what I put us both 
through. It’s me. It’s this—I’m happier up here, out of the way. Is this 
really where you want to be?” 

“With you? Yes. I know what you're saying, I get it. But Id still 
rather be with you than anywhere else. There’s no problem,” he said, 
again, “and I can prove it.” 

“T’m listening.” 

“T have a confession,” he said, and braced his palms on the edge of 
the roof, looking down. “When we went off to school, I didn’t want to 
split up. I agreed, because you were so set on their biotech program. 
And the best med school for me was closest to home.” 

I wrinkled my nose. “Then why—” 

“T got a month into it,” Blue said, turning back to me, “and knew I 
never wanted to be away from you again. That’s why I switched. Just 
something you should understand, since you’re asking me to leave you 
again. For my own good. I can promise you, it’s not good. Not for 
me.” 

“No,” I said, my face burning. “The program was better, the 
faculty, the facilities. That’s what you told me.” 

“T was afraid you’d think I was clingy. Hell, maybe I am.” He 
raised his tumbler to his mouth, but lowered it again without 
drinking. “I think you have this idea. That I’m with you because I 
think I should. That ’m missing out. You need to know that’s not 
true.” 


I stared at him. “But I’m not any fun, Blue. I’ve tried, you know. 
Tried to fit. I just...don’t.” 

“You’re my kind of fun,” he said, and shrugged. “And you don’t 
have to fit anywhere. You’re not a puzzle piece.” 

I wanted to cry and laugh and shout all at once, and my throat 
swelled up under the pressure of those demands. A good thing, really, 
since I had no idea what to say if I’d been able to speak. But for the 
moment, I did fit, even if the place for me existed comfortable on the 
periphery, apart from the crowd. 

Blue and I sat close together in that space, and watched the world 


go by. 

“T love you,” Blue said, his eyes soft and warm. “I’m not holding 
out for anything, and I don’t expect you to be what you’re not.” He 
laced his fingers through mine. “So. Is there anything else holding you 
back?” 

“From...what?” I asked, barely able to breathe. 

“Me.” Blue leaned in, his lips close to my temple, and lowered his 
voice to a husky whisper. “Only me. 

Warmth shot from my chest to the tips of my toes, and my stomach 
growled, again. 

Blue laughed, softly. “Let’s start with that dinner we missed, and 
go from there.” 

I nodded and smiled, leaning against Blue’s shoulder and gazing 
out into the black, boundless sky. 
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VIAM INVENIEMUS AUT 
FACIEMUS 


by Commando Jugendstil and Tales from the EV Studio 


Stabby’s phone starts vibrating on the bedside table. 

The sharp three-burst-pause pattern of the Municipium’s own 
messaging system, meant to be used only in emergency situations, 
slices through zir post-Saturnalia hangover. 

Zir eyes shoot open in the dark. An arm emerges from the blanket 
burrito that envelopes zir and Loopy and grabs the offending device. 

“Who the hell is it at this time of the morning? Don’t they know 
it’s the holidays?!” Loopy moans, burrowing deeper beneath the 
covers. 

“Extraordinary municipal assembly meeting and communal meal, today 
12:30 at the Municipal Meeting Hall by the European Library. The tunnels 
will be open. Bring your leftovers! Everyone is invited!” the message 
reads. 

It takes a few moments for Stabby’s thoughts to focus enough to 
start worrying: what the hell is going on, that La Presidenta had to 
activate the emergency system? 

Zie shoots up in bed and toggles to the mobile app that aggregates 
all the readouts from the flat. 

All the systems are working, but the output of the solar panels is 
close to zero, in spite of the fact that it’s past ten in the morning. 

“Uh? What is going on?” Loopy asks, opening a bleary eye, inky 
curls tousled by sleep. 

“T have no idea,” Stabby is forced to admit. 

The solid wooden shutters of the bedroom window have almost 


frozen shut during the night. It takes the two of them quite a few 
minutes of heaving and grunting to slide them open and, when they 
do, a flurry of snow blows in with the wind, forcing them to shove the 
window closed almost immediately. 

The world outside is completely covered in snow: the houses across 
the road are blanketed with fluffy white, all sharp edges turned soft 
and round, and the cars in the street have almost disappeared. Only 
slight bumps in the unbroken white cover signal their presence. 

“Bloody Hell... it must be at least a meter!” Loopy comments, 
shaking his head. 

Stabby shakes zir head in turn. 

The forecast had announced some snow for the night, but this is 
completely off-the-scale, even given the increased snowfall the city 
has been experiencing year after year thanks to climate change. It will 
be days before the situation returns to more or less normal, Stabby 
reckons, or maybe more since the snow is still falling in large flakes 
and flurries. 

Thank the Gods for the climate resilience plan, zie thinks. By 
activating it, La Presidenta would make sure that everybody was safe, 
warm and well-fed while the snowstorm lasted. 

“We have to go up top and clean the panels,” zie sighs. 

Zie’s not really jumping with joy at the idea of wading through 
waist-high snow while perched on slippery shingles. 

Loopy might like heights, but Stabby’d rather take zir chances with 
fascists than with gravity. 

Thankfully, Loopy shakes his head as he toggles between readings 
on his own phone. 

“The activated fuel tank on the solar heater is still mostly full and 
the catalyst seems fully operational, so we should be good with the 
heating for a few days. Plus it’s still snowing. I don’t think it’s worth 
the effort of climbing up there until the snow has actually stopped.” 

“T guess that means we can have a bit more of us-time before going 
to the meeting,” Stabby comments, hiding zir relief with a grin. 

Loopy nods and smiles back even more widely, wrapping his arms 
around zir and pulling zir close. 

“T like the way you think. There is quite a bit of time before 
12:30...” 

And of course Stabby’s phone starts buzzing again almost 
immediately. 

Zie rolls zir eyes and disentangles an arm from Loopy’s embrace. 

“This’d better be important,” zie grumbles, fishing the phone out of 
the pocket of zir pijamas. 


“Stabby! Are you in Milan?” Faridah asks without the usual 
friendly preamble. 

Since the mycologist is usually one of the politest people zie 
knows, it does not bode well. 

“Hey Faridah! Yes, I am,” zie replies. 

“Alhamdulillah!” she exclaims in relief. “Listen, Stabby, we’re 
having a crisis here: the solar fuel generator is down. We've tried to 
fix it, but the catalyst is completely bricked.” Her voice wavers and 
breaks as she speaks. 

Stabby covers the phone with a hand and curses loudly and 
comprehensively. 

The solar fuel heating system Commando Jugendstil has installed 
in the urban village where Faridah lives is similar to the one heating 
their flat, only large enough to heat almost the entire neighbourhood. 
This is a disaster! 

“We have loads of activated fuel left from summer, but we can’t 
break it down. We’re running on fumes at the moment...” her voice 
trails. 

“Any alternatives?” 

They should have left a spare part with them, zie thinks, slapping 
zir hand on the wall in frustration, then takes a deep breath. There is 
no time for guilt and self-recrimination: what they need now is a plan. 

“We’re moving everybody to the Moot-Hall, and we’ve turned on 
the emergency generator. We don’t have many hydrogen cells left for 
that either, but I think we can last another day. Maybe two.” Faridah 
sounds less and less worried as she talks, now that she knows that at 
least they are not alone. 

It’s not ideal, but it is a start, Stabby thinks. 

“That’s good. Keep everybody together and warm. We’ll make 
some calls, get back to you soon with a plan.” 

Unfortunately, of the team of artists, engineers, researchers and 
activists that originally installed the system, Sprouty, Dotty and 
Webby are away to see their families, and Sparky is stuck at home 
with a broken leg from a skating accident. 

Zie has no idea how zie and Loopy, the last two members of the 
Commando still operational over the holidays, are going to pull it off 
without them, but they will have to find one. There is no other option. 

“Thanks, Stabby, you folks are the best there is!” Faridah gushes, 
ending the call. 

At the moment Stabby feels anything but; however, zie’s not going 
to let her friend down, no matter what it takes. 


Loopy starts texting before the call is even over. 


Thankfully the network seems to be still working city-wide and the 
reply arrives in a matter of seconds. 


“She has one!” he exclaims. 


“Who? What?” Stabby asks, pulling away from zir train of 
thoughts. 


“Sparky. She has a replacement catalyst in her shed.” 


Her house is not too far from the Workers’ Village, but both are 
literally on the other side of the city, worlds away. 

Nevertheless, a determined light starts glinting in Stabby’s eyes. 

“Then all we need to do is to find another engineer, someone who 
lives in the neighbourhood or en route to Sparky’s, so we won’t have to 
make any more detours.” Zie’s already flicking through zir contact list. 


“Ahmed Brown could do it.” 


While Ahmed is mostly known for his hip-hop records, he has been 
an ally of the Commando since the beginning and, after working for 
years as a car mechanic, has just finished a BSc in automotive 
engineering. He knows his way around machines and is always up for 
some mischief. 


They couldn’t ask for anyone better. 


“Good idea! You call him, I'll call Noura. We can use a backup.” 
Stabby acquiesces with a curt nod, even as zie starts texting. 


“Do you have any idea on how we'll get there?” he asks after a 
moment. 

“With Gambini’s carriage. How else?” Zie mimes a walking person 
with her index and middle fingers. 

“Through that?!” Loopy exclaims, pointing at the window. 

“It’s not like we have any other choice. There is no way we can 


drive a car through it, the trams are stuck, and the tube is down, I 
checked.” 


Stabby’s voice is clipped and sharp as zie rummages in their closet, 
throwing out random items of clothing in zir search. 

A few items make it to the ‘keep-pile’: some thermal baselayer 
leggings and shirts, thick hiking socks, a fleece, and even the 
ridiculously garish, neon-coloured skiing onesie straight from the ’80s 
that zie has inherited from zir grandmother. At least one of the many 
colors of its pattern always clashes with that of zir mohawk, whatever 
it might be at the moment, which is exactly why zie loves the outfit so 
much. 


Loopy’s snowboard jacket and trousers fly out next, and then their 
heavy-duty hiking boots and, surprisingly, a pair of very old tennis 
rackets that must have been buried there since the dawn of time. 

“What are those for?” he asks, hesitantly poking at them with a 
foot as if they could bite. 

“Snowshoes.” Stabby picks up the onesie and eyes it critically as if 
to certify to zirself that yes, it is still as outrageous as it ever was. “I 
might be insane, but I am not daft, cat. A bit of paracord and duct 
tape and they’ll be perfect,” zie adds, when Loopy doesn’t comment. 

After so many years with zir, he shouldn’t be so surprised by zir 
resourcefulness, but this is a bit too much even for zir. It makes him 
wonder how long zie has been making contingency plans for 
something like this. 

Stabby gives him a wide, wolfish grin, clearly pleased by his 
surprise. 

“We'll nick the materials to make the rest from the workshop at 
the Meeting Hall. With the confusion from the meeting, I doubt 
anyone will notice their absence. We’ll replace them after this mess is 
over.” 


“Now kit up, quick. We’ll meet Ahmed and Noura there and make 
our way out through the tunnels at the far end of the neighbourhood. 
With any luck, no one will realize we’re gone, especially La 
Presidenta.” Zie takes off zir pyjamas and shimmies into a set of 
thermals. 

Loopy reflexively grabs a thermal hose and starts shedding his 
trousers, only to pause mid-movement a moment later. 

“Why don’t we use the long-distance tunnels instead of walking 
aboveground?” he asks. 

The long-distance tunnels are meant to connect the various 
neighborhood-wide systems, and, once complete, would allow folks to 
walk from one end of Milan to the other without ever setting foot 
aboveground. They are still under construction in some places, but 
they are the obvious solution. 

Stabby wrinkles zir nose and sighs in annoyance. 

“You know they’ll only open them by order of the Municipal 
Assemblies,” zie points out. 

“Your mother is the President of our Municipium. Why don’t you 
ask her to make it happen?” 

Stabby doesn’t even lift zir head to look at him. 

“We don’t need to involve her. We got this.” Zie pulls on zir onesie 
with much more force than would normally be required. 


“And what if we don’t?” Loopy blurts out. “This is different from 


everything we’ve ever done before. It’s Winter itself we’re up against, 
the vanquisher of armies. I don’t know if we can do this alone. I don’t 
think we should.” His words pour quickly out of his mouth in his 
anxiety, and this time Stabby looks up at him and the look in zir eyes 
is pure, cold fury. 

No one should be able to look terrifying while wearing glorified 
underwear and an awful onesie, but zie does. 

“This is on us, Loopy. We messed up somehow and we have to fix 
it. It is our duty, for the sake of the Gods! There are no ifs, ands or 
buts.” 

“I know, love, but think about it: when Hannibal traversed the 
Alps with his army, he had the Insubres at his side to show him the 
way.” He raises his hands in a gesture of conciliation. 

The murderous glint in zir eyes tones down a bit and then fades, 
leaving behind an attentive, slightly embarrassed expression. 

“We have our allies too, and there is no shame in asking for 
support” Loopy continues, encouraged by the shift. 

The look of embarrassment on Stabby’s face deepens, until zie’s 
blushing bright pink under zir freckles. 

“How come you're always right?” zie asks. 

“T am not. I am just wrong in ways that are complementary to 
yours.” Loopy hugs zir briefly and places a kiss on zir brow. Stabby 
sighs and hugs him back tight, resting zir head on his shoulder for 
comfort. 

“Tll make that call,” zie capitulates. 
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A flurry of calls and an ungodly amount of caffeine later, things are 
more or less arranged. 

Loopy and Stabby pick up their backpacks, loaded with all sorts of 
equipment, pull on their boots and proceed down the stairs. 

The massive, colorful bulk of the European Library, just a few 
blocks away at the edge of the park, is a blur in the gale. It would be a 
nightmare to take to the streets, but thankfully they don’t have to. 

The basement door unlocks with a loud clank, then another short 
flight of stairs leads them to a subterranean corridor, dimly lit by 
clusters of LEDs embedded in the ceiling. The corridor continues 
beyond the storage spaces belonging to each flat and the communal 
mushroom nurseries, leading to a heavy fireproof door that Loopy has 
re-painted to give the impression of dark wood, criss-crossed by 
incisions inlayed with bright orange-red material, fluid and runny like 
lava. 


He pulls the fob out of his pocket and presses it against the sensor 
on the wall. The gate unlocks with well-maintained smoothness, 
revealing a small hall that opens onto three different tunnels. The air 
is still and warm and the tunnels are perfectly dry. 

With climate disruption on the rise, the citizens needed a way to 
move about and carry on with their lives even under heavy snow or 
during a blistering heat-wave, and the tunnels came into being, 
linking all the basements in each neighbourhood with shops and 
services. 

Now more than ever, the system comes in handy, he thinks with 
pride. 

It takes them less than five minutes to emerge into another, 
massively vaster underground hall where many other tunnels 
converge. 

Columns shaped like stylized trees support a brightly decorated 
coffered ceiling, giving the hall a temple-like air, and a grand 
staircase, wrapped around an elevator shaft, leads to the aboveground 
part of the building, where breakout rooms for workshops and small 
meetings, service areas, and forestry rooms circle around a vaulted 
central hall, already quite packed with people in spite of the relatively 
early hour. 

The Municipal Meeting Hall and the nearby Library have been 
built to the best passive solar architecture standards and have their 
own mini-grid, complete with electric and thermal solar, mini wind 
turbines and a mini-hydroelectric generator, fed by the Roggia 
Vetabbia, the underground river that runs underneath the building. 

Food is provided by the permaculture gardens aboveground and by 
huge mushroom farms esconced in secondary tunnels spreading 
around the building. 

If need be, the most vulnerable can be housed there for days. 

In spite of the situation, no one looks like they are going to panic. 
If anything, the atmosphere reminds Loopy of a festival: people chat 
and craft and read, children play on their own or in groups, do their 
homework or attend their scheduled language and crafting classes, 
and a repair café is going on as scheduled. 

The smell of fresh food wafts from the kitchens and on one side of 
the hall a few tables are being set up for the bring-and-share part of 
the event. 

In the middle of this joyous chaos stands Stabby’s mother, AKA La 
Presidenta, current president of the Municipal Council and principal 
instigator of the emergency plan, directing, supervising, making sure 
that people and tasks are well-matched. 


“Ah, there you are, cats!” she exclaims as soon as she sees them, 
waving them closer to the control centre. 

“You didn’t give me much time, but I think we managed to gather 
everything you asked for.” She points to a pile of equipment, 
including a pair of snowshoes that must have been last worn during 
the First World War. 

Stabby’s face lights with joy. 

“That’s awesome! And the tunnels?” 

La Presidenta grimaces. 

“T opened a way for you as far as my influence could extend, but 
some neighborhoods have not completed the construction in time for 
winter. Those from Citta Studi, just beyond our network, are still half- 
done. There is no way through. However, Sara and I came up with an 
alternative solution.” She points towards two backpack-sized squarish 
boxes complete with telescopic paddles. 

“Please tell me those are not SUP boards.” Stabby groans, and 
Loopy cannot help but second zir. 

Falling into a body of water in this weather is not quite 
recommended and, while both can surf, they have never quite gotten 
the hang of Stand Up Paddle Boarding. 

“They’re packable kayaks. You can fit two people in each, plus 
gear,” La Presidenta explains, unfazed. 

“And what are we meant to do with them?” Stabby pulls on the 
longish hair of zir mohawk in frustration. 

Loopy has the feeling that he won’t like what La Presidenta is 
about to say, but someone calls him from the crowd and he misses the 
rest of the conversation. 

“Loopy! Long time no see, man!” Ahmed claps him around the 
back. 

The rapper-turned-engineer’s kit can rival Stabby’s in garishness 
and flamboyancy: his moon-boots are shiny silver, and he’s wearing a 
Red Army surplus ushanka hat and a long, faux fur coat, plus some 
mirrored snow goggles, just like in the videoclip he shot the previous 
year in Val d’Aosta to raise awareness about the plight of alpine 
glaciers. 

Waste not, want not, Loopy thinks. 

“Hey, Ahmed! Ready for action?” he asks, wrapping an arm around 
his friend’s fur-covered shoulders. 

“Course I am. I read your brief: if Sparky gives us the blueprints, I 
am sure that between me and whoever else you roped into this, we'll 
be able to fix it.” A wide grin parts his well-groomed black beard. 
“Who is it, by the way? Leccy or one of her mates?” 


“No, that would be me,” Noura butts in, appearing seemingly from 
nowhere. “I am Noura, biomedical engineer and founding member of 
the startup Grazing into the Abyss,” she introduces herself to a 
flabbergasted Ahmed, who is looking at her as if he’s just been struck 
by lightning. 

It’s hard to look sleek and professional in winter gear, but she 
manages it with her navy and peach cross-country ski suit and a 
matching jacket and hijab. Even her eyeshadow matches, as usual. 

Come rain or sunshine, Noura is always on point and well-put- 
together, contrary to the rest of them. 

“Ah, you folks are here. Good!” Stabby interjects before Ahmed has 
the time to formulate a coherent reply. “Let’s pick up the gear and go, 
we have an interesting few hours ahead of us.” Zir grin is large, and 
slightly disturbing. 

Loopy stifles a groan. Stabby’s “interesting” will be the death of 
him some day. 
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“This is madness!” Ahmed yells, grabbing a rail to support himself 
against the cutting wind. 

His beard is caked with snow, and what little of his face is visible 
between it and his goggles is reddened from a combination of cold 
and exertion. 

A few steps away, Noura looks equally shocked and cold, but keeps 
her silence, pale and wide-eyed under her hijab. 

They’ve held out reasonably well so far, better than Stabby had 
expected. 

The first stretch of their journey, through the tunnels down the 
route zir mother had opened for them, was nothing too arduous: allies 
had been waiting for them at every intersection, with their keys, their 
best wishes, and in many cases, water and provisions. 

Sheltered from the wind and the snow, they had eaten up the 
kilometers, chattering in good spirits. 

Stabby had been seriously worried that, given the almost too easy 
start of the mission (the tunnels were barely a warm-up in zir 
opinion), the two untested members of the team would freak out at 
what they would have to face next, but thankfully zir fears proved to 
be unfounded. 

Noura and Ahmed grit their teeth and ploughed on when they had 
to abandon the tunnels and climb back to the surface in Piazzale 
Loreto, shoveling the snow out of the way to open themselves a path, 
and they acted as if rappeling down an air vent to the gaping darkness 


of the tube tracks was just another, slightly more terrifying day in the 
life of an engineer. 

The two-kilometer journey up to Turro station in a commandeered 
railway maintenance handcart started to test their mettle and 
endurance, but the next step of their journey seems to be the straw 
that has broken this particular camel’s back. 

Stabby can hardly blame them: the foldable kayaks zir mother has 
found them are undoubtably high-tech, and probably quite expensive, 
but they look absolutely flimsy, just a sheet of hard, white plastic a 
few millimeters thick and a few belts and buckles standing between 
them and the cold, dark waters of the Naviglio Martesana. 

Given the snow, falling in a million sharp crystals, and the lashing 
wind, capsizing would mean at the very least a bout of pneumonia, or 
worse, if they can’t find shelter and dry up soon enough. 

“We hardly have any choice, fam,” Stabby explains. “This is the 
quickest and most efficient way to travel, considering the state of the 
roads.” Zie is trying to be patient even if time is running out for 
Faridah and the rest, and for them too. 

They need to get there before nightfall, or everything will be ten 
times harder. 


“There were less than 300 meters between Turro station where we 
emerged and here,” Loopy adds, calm and kind as usual, trying to 
make them see reason “and you saw how long it took us, even with 
the snowshoes. It would be almost 10 km on foot to get to the Village. 
It’s just not feasible.” 

Noura and Ahmed exchange a quick, concerned look and 
acquiesce. 

“Alright, alright, let’s do it.” Noura steps forward towards the 
moored boats, as if her determination might falter if she waits for 
even a second more. 

“That’s the spirit!” Stabby says. “You will ride with me, at the 
front. Ahmed, with Loopy.” 


As anticipated, no one protests. 


This arrangement will not only preserve the modesty of the two 
engineers and allow zie and Loopy to steer the kayaks in the not 
unlikely case that their team-mates have no idea about how to do it, 
but it will also prevent them from bickering as they have done almost 
uninterruptedly ever since the start of the journey. 


It was nothing too hostile or rude, more like a slightly antagonistic, 
reciprocal test of mettle and knowledge before they can actually trust 
each other. It was almost cute, but it has gotten on zir and Loopy’s 
nerves like nothing else, and given what is at stake, they need such a 


distraction just about as much as they need a kick in the teeth. 

The kayak sloshes dangerously as Noura boards it and the engineer 
can barely suppress a whimper. 

“Move slowly, I have you,” Stabby promises, holding the boat close 
to the mooring. 

Noura nods and shifts her weight more carefully, lowering herself 
down on the plastic seat, and, when she is more or less in position, 
Stabby hands her one of the paddles and climbs in in turn, pulling the 
weatherproof neoprene skirting taut around them both. 

Loopy and Ahmed’s kayak is just in front of them, already moving, 
gaining speed and distance as they work out a rhythm that suits them. 

“Have you ever done this before?” zie asks zir partner. 

“Only once, at the Idroscalo. It’s not my sport,” Noura confesses. 
She adjusts the wrist-straps of her jacket for comfort and swings the 
paddle experimentally. 

“Don’t worry, fam, you’ll do great. Just keep the cadence and we'll 
be alright.” 

Noura nods again, more confidently, and hazards a smile. 

“Tl follow your lead.” 

“Alright, let’s go then!” zie exclaims, pushing the kayak away from 
the mooring with zir paddle. 

The kayak is so light and streamlined that it hardly makes any 
resistance, cutting through the dark waters like a knife through butter. 

Zir muscles and zir mind sing with the impulse to go harder, faster, 
to catch up with Loopy and overtake him, just because zie can, to let 
him chase zir, like they always do, but zie reins it in. 

Noura needs to get used to the rhythm of the paddling and zie 
cannot afford to waste energy, given that, all counted, they have some 
six kilometers of river ahead of them. 

Zie will have to find something else to amuse zirself this time. 

“So, Noura, what about Ahmed?” zie asks, point blank, confident 
that the other boat is safely out of earshot. 

Noura’s paddling falters and she stammers something waspish 
about the fact that automotive engineering is a frivolous specialization 
in the current economic and technological climate. 

Stabby stifles a giggle. 

“Bullseye!” zie thinks. 


Her arms ache like never before, but Noura grits her teeth and carries 
on paddling. 


They’ve been at it for about an hour (or maybe longer, she cannot 
tell), and yet their destination seems nowhere in sight. Not that she 
would be able to recognise Faridah’s neighbourhood under so much 
snow... 

A thick, uniform white blanket covers the landscape almost 
entirely, turning the lovely banks of the Martesana into some kind of 
deserted winter wonderland. 

Not even the nutrias are about, because the oversized rodents are 
too smart to be in the water in a weather like this, unlike them. 

One could definitely do some good cross-country skiing along Viale 
Padova, or even along the now-empty Tangenziale ring road, she 
thinks. 

It’s a pity she has left her skis at her dad’s. If she’d had them with 
her, there would be none of this watery nonsense, in fact she’d already 
be at the Village, fixing Faridah’s catalyst, before her best friend and 
her neighbours caught pneumonia from the lack of heating. 

The sound of rushing water distracts her from her glum train of 
thoughts. 

“Turn left, we’re pulling up to shore!” Stabby calls from the back 
of the kayak. 

Noura nods and pushes on her right paddle and slowly but surely 
the kayak turns. 

Stabby paddles them aground and jumps out of the kayak into the 
shallow water of the shore, holding out a hand to help her out. 
Somehow Noura manages to get on solid ground with minimal 
splashing, a small victory but a significant one as the water is so cold 
that it feels like a slap in the face every time a drop lands on exposed 
skin. 

“So, that must be Sparky’s house...” she comments, eyeing the 
large farmhouse next to the buried towpath. 

“Eh, you wish...” 

Stabby’s grimace definitely doesn’t bode well, and neither does the 
fact that zie’s grabbing the handle of the kayak, ready to hoist it up 
like Loopy and Ahmed are doing. 


“Come on, grab the front, it’s only down there.” 

Noura sighs and does as told, fumbling with the too-large, too- 
thick gloves. 

They part-walk, part-slide, slipping in thigh-high snow, grunting 
and cursing, down a short hill, to another riverbank, where a much 
larger, much faster river rushes downstream, past a weir. 
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A flash of recognition illuminates her mental landscape: they are 
negotiating the Martesana flyover, which means that Faridah’s 


neighbourhood is about a kilometer or so away along the Lambro 
river. 

Upstream. 

“You gotta be kidding me!...” she mutters, not quite under her 
breath, as she lets the kayak splash back into the water. 

She still remembers that when she was a child the Lambro was 
considered one of the most polluted, most messed-up rivers in Italy. 
Years and years of requalification programmes, depaving and 
rewilding of its banks have fixed most of the problems, but, of all the 
rivers in Milan, it remains one of the most temperamental, ready to 
burst the banks and ruin the day of thousands of commuters by 
flooding the tube and the railway. 

Like any sensible Milanese, Noura has a reverential respect for it. 

“Bismillahi r-rahmani r-rahim,” she recites under her breath as she 
takes up the paddle again. 

The ice-cold water splashes all around them. 

Noura puts her head down, clenches her teeth and paddles, losing 
all cognition of time and location as she focuses on not crashing the 
kayak on a sandbank or a submerged supermarket cart and not 
capsizing, trusting Stabby to know where they will have to make land 
again. 

When they beach the kayaks on the banks of the Lambro next to 
the footbridge that links the Workers’ Village to the older 
neighbourhood of Quartiere Adriano, Noura allows herself to sag 
slightly in relief, but once again it’s premature: the catalyst is at 
Sparky’s, farther away on the opposite bank of the Lambro. 

She straps the snowshoes to her boots with a litany of muttered 
imprecations. 

Next to her, Stabby has already finished with zirs and is busy 
packing the kayak back into its folded state. 

“We can’t just leave them here. La Presidenta would kill me if they 
disappeared,” zie explains, noticing her questioning gaze. 

“D-do you need any help carrying it?” 

It’s the last thing she wants to do, but she has to ask, that’s how 
her parents raised her. 

“Nah, fam, it’s alright. You need to keep your strength for the 
repairs.” Zie grins. 

“And you?” 

Stabby shrugs as zie adjusts the strap of the kayak around zir torso. 

“T am useless with tools. But, hey, I am a great pack mule!” Zie 
brays loudly, throwing zir head back. 
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Noura cannot help but laugh, in spite of everything. 
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The four of them set out along the footpath, hunched against the gale, 
half-blind despite the goggles. 

The snow lashes at her face, fills her nose and mouth, forcing her 
to hide in her hood and ski mask like a snail in its shell. 

They have given her and Ahmed the sturdiest, most modern 
snowshoes, and yet she is about as agile in them as a marble cat. She 
doesn’t even want to think about how she would fare in the 
improvised ones Stabby and Loopy are wearing. 

Noura cannot help but think of the time their high school history 
professor brought them on a trip to the Altopiano di Asiago to see the 
trenches and the forts from the First World War, and of all the things 
he told them, of the marches through the snow and the dark, of the 
cold so bitter that the soldiers barely had the lucidity necessary to tell 
an enemy from an ally. 

Like them, she stumbles forward without quite knowing where she 
is going, her world reduced to the back of the person marching before 
her, Ahmed, with his silly bad boy affectations and his even sillier 
coat... 

She’d be happy to hear him talk about his beloved electric cars, if 
that meant that they had arrived. 

“Stabby! Loopy! Over here!” a voice calls, after so much silence. 

There is a light, and they follow it through a half-buried gate and a 
garden to a door, open, inviting. 

Noura doesn’t remember how she takes her snowshoes off, only the 
relief and the warmth, her extremities thawing almost painfully and 
the warm cup of hot chocolate Sparky’s mom places in her hands. 

It burns her tongue, but she doesn’t care. It’s like liquid sun 
pouring down her throat, warming her up from within, the best one 
she’s ever had, and even the apple tart tastes amazing, though she is 
usually indifferent to it. 

She wolfs down two or three slices of it before she starts to feel 
even vaguely human again, and another cup of hot chocolate for good 
measure. 

“Sparky’s in the workshop,” her mother advises once they have 
stopped shoveling food in their mouths. 

Immensely grateful for the fluffy slippers they have found her, 
Noura nods in thanks and shuffles out of the kitchen, followed by 
Ahmed, who is giving himself neck strain trying to take it all in at 
once. 


If Bilbo Baggins’ cottage and the lair of a mad scientist had an 
architectural lovechild, that would be Sparky’s house: ancient stone 
walls, wooden furniture gleaming with polish, and ultramodern pieces 
of engineering, from aquatic drones tasked with picking rubbish out of 
the Lambro, to pieces of engines and wind turbines and all sorts of 
half-finished projects scattered all around. 

Sparky is sitting next to her 3D printer, leg in a cast propped up on 
a chair and a woolen shawl wrapped around her shoulders. 

“Look who’s here! You made it!” Her eyes light up in happiness. 

“We did. It was epic,” Ahmed says, a large grin giving him a 
boyish air in spite of the beard. 

“And terrifying,” Noura amends. 

“T bet it was. Standard Commando fare.” Sparky laughs, but 
wistfulness seeps around the edges of her good humour. 

Faridah is her friend too—she used to live with Sparky and her 
family when she first arrived from Syria—but Sparky cannot go out 
there to help her. 

It must chafe. 

“You two have never worked together before, have you?” Sparky 
asks after a brief pause. 

Noura and Ahmed exchange a glance, then shake their heads. 

Worry makes Noura’s stomach churn. 

“Ts that a problem?” 

“Don’t sweat it. You two are the best engineers I’ve worked with 
recently. You’ll do splendidly.” Sparky beckons them closer. 

Schematics and wiring diagrams unfold on the tabletop, reassuring 
and inviting after the rest of the experiences of the day. 

Ahmed takes a seat next to Sparky and starts examining them, 
strong fingers following the lines traced on the paper, dark eyes 
glittering with intellectual pleasure. 

Noura forces herself to look away and takes a seat on the opposite 
side of Sparky, mentally slapping herself. 

She needs to concentrate, not to lose herself in aesthetic 
contemplation. 

“So, how do we tackle this particular beast?” she asks. 
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By the time their intensive training session with Sparky is over, the 
gale has abated slightly and an improvised transport vessel, crafted 
out of a few kid’s plastic sledges lashed to a pallet, waits in the 
garden, laden with the catalyst, a couple of largish hydrogen cells and 


other supplies. 

Heavy canvas ropes link it to a harness, which looks suspiciously 
like it used to belong to a horse-cart. 

Stabby and Loopy are already strapped in and ready to go, braying 
and tussling playfully to amuse the other recruits of the logistic squad, 
a group of refugees from the halfway house, who wait patiently to 
push the heavy sledge from the back. 

Sparky’s mother and her formidable Grandma Elisa, red mane 
whipping in the wind like a banner, have come out to bid them 
farewell and good luck, and so have the rest of the refugees and 
asylum seekers under their care. 

Nature might be too busy doing her own thing to care much for 
anyone, but all the people they met on their way have offered them 
nothing but support. 

As they move away from Sparky’s house and onto the road, it feels 
as if their presence is pushing them along, as if they were but a sail, 
riding on a high wind of goodwill and solidarity that makes the road 
shorter and the load lighter. 

“Fischia il vento, infuria la bufera...” Stabby starts to sing, like zie 
must have done a thousand times during demonstrations, and 
immediately Ahmed joins in. 

For one who has built his career on rythmic recitation, he has a 
surprisingly pleasant singing voice, Noura reflects before joining in 
herself. 

They are still singing when they arrive at the gates of the Workers’ 
Village, belting out one protest song after another from Stabby’s 
seemingly infinite repertoire. 

The welcome party waiting at the gates probably thinks they have 
lost it because of the snow, but for once Noura doesn’t care about 
keeping appearances up. 

“Noura! Folks! Oh, I am so happy you’re here!” Faridah exclaims, 
throwing herself in Noura’s arms and hugging her so tight that her 
ribs creak alarmingly. 

She’s wearing at least three layers of jumpers under a borrowed, 
over-large, down jacket and the brightest smile lights up her face. 

Behind her stands a tall black man with the broad shoulders and 
vast beer belly of a former rugby player and a huge white beard, and 
an olive-skinned young man with a Freddy Mercury moustache. 

“These are Bouba and Luciano, they have been helping me fix the 
system.” 

“And here comes the cavalry,” Stabby announces, jabbing a thumb 
towards the cargo. 


Where once stood a shady “business park” owned by the ‘Ndrangheta, 
the Workers’ Village is an act of rebellion and solidarity made brick 
and mortar. 

A couple of architecture studios, local builders, and the Commando 
helped with the more technical aspects, but the residents, once among 
the most deprived citizens of Milano, built it mostly with their own 
two hands, and now, with its wide streets, brightly painted houses and 
shops and its primary school, it is a place they can all be proud of. 

By their express will, it exists almost entirely off the grid, relying 
on thermal and photovoltaic solar panels and vertical wind turbines 
mounted on each roof, and a small hydroelectric turbine fed by a 
secondary stream of the Lambro. 

The solar catalytic heating system, the beating heart that keeps the 
Village alive through winter, is housed in a large converted warehouse 
at the centre of the community, off to one side of the main square. 


A large solar stained glass window occupies most of the south face 
of the building. It was created by the Commando based on a design 
generated by the residents—a cluster of flowers of different species, all 
thriving equally under the Sun. 

Two huge steel tanks fill up almost all the space, one to store the 
activated fuel accumulated over the long summer and topped up on 
clear winter days, another to park the inactivated fuel after it has 
done its job. 

On the roof, an array of solar thermal collectors, connected to the 
tanks by a clever system of pumps and switches and mounted on 
rotating platforms, waits for the Sun to come out from behind the 
clouds to track it like a bunch of giant steel sunflowers and transfer its 
energy to the liquid fuel flowing through them. 

The catalyst, a big cylinder of steel filled with a fine mesh of 
ceramic doped with a mixture of noble metals, not altogether 
dissimilar to those that used to be mounted on petrol cars before they 
were banned, only ten or twenty times bigger, lies exposed in its steel 
casing in the middle of the room, plates and screws spread all around. 

The reaction it’s meant to accelerate is deceptively simple, a couple 
of bonds snap and reform, two residues swap partners, but the energy 
released heats up the fuel to 110°C and, as it flows through a tangle of 
tubes into every house of the Village, like blood through thinner and 
thinner capillaries, its heat brings a little bit of summer to the 
inhabitants before it gets recycled back into the parking tank, ready 
for another run around. 

The two engineers spread their blueprints on the floor next to it 


and get to work. 

Ahmed intones the Bismillah and mutters to himself as he goes 
meticulously through the health and safety checklist. 

His tools are scrupulously clean, wrapped in a soft mushroom 
leather tool roll. 

As she works the valves upstream and downstream of the catalyst, 
isolating it from the flow of fuel, Noura feels more than a little bit 
guilty for underestimating him. It is clear that even if he has a second 
job in the music industry and his specialization is dreadfully bourgeois 
and old-fashioned, he is a very competent engineer, as he must be to 
merit those stellar accolades from a genius like Sparky. 

Maybe he is not as widely read as she is, but his superior practical 
experience shows in the way his hands dance among screws, gaskets 
and tools, just as light and precise as a pianist. 

Even his sense of humour is quite enjoyable, if a bit childish, and it 
keeps the rest of the team motivated and upbeat in spite of the biting 
cold and the fatigue. 

When they’re finished disconnecting it, it takes five of the strongest 
people at the Village and a pulley to lift the old, bricked catalyst out 
of the way and to lower the new one in its place. 

They sing as they work, like sailors working the capstan, an 
ancient Pugliese work song about the olive harvest, and after the first 
repetition Noura and Ahmed join in the singing too, clapping their 
hands to help them keep the rhythm and to keep themselves warm. 

It’s the only thing they can do, since the heavies refused their help. 

“Your hands are too precious to waste with ropes and chains, 
young one,” they say, and their words are too kindly spoken to be 
galling. 

Once the new catalyst is laid down in its place, the heavies retreat 
back to the warmth of the Moot Hall, leaving them to the task of 
reconnecting it to the system. 

It’s the hardest part of the job, the most sensitive. 

Power surges, stray air bubbles, excess flow: there are quite a few 
things that can brick the new catalyst before it’s even put in 
production. 

An error would mean the evacuation of the Village, at least until 
the snow is gone, or for longer if the authorities decide that one 
breakdown makes the whole proposition unsafe. 

They know all too well how those in power resent any form of self- 
organization, how they are always gleefully waiting for something to 
go wrong, red tape and “we told you so” ready to deploy. 

Well, not this time, not after everything so many people have done 


to make sure they got there in one piece and had everything they 
needed to do their job, Noura tells herself, fighting off a surge of 
anxiety. 

“Would you mind if we took a little break?” Ahmed proposes, 
almost out of the blue, a faint pink tinge creeping up his cheeks. “It’s 
time for the evening prayer, and I’ve missed all but the morning one 
today. I could use some time to meditate and calm myself.” 

“W-would you mind if I joined you?” Noura replies. 

Her cheeks are burning, but it’s just the wind, and the strange 
feeling in the pit of her stomach must be her digestive system staging 
a protest after all those sweets. 

Ahmed looks down and rakes a hand through his hair. “Of course 
not!” 

Eventually Faridah and Bouba and a couple of people from the 
support team also join them in their improvised prayer, letting Ahmed 
lead with his trained, sonorous voice. 

They don’t have a lot of time to spare, but they make good use of 
what they have, and when they finish, Noura feels as if all her worries 
and anxiety have been momentarily washed away. 

What little sun was there during the day has gone down now, and 
the warehouse is barely warmer than a fridge, yet sweat beads on her 
and Ahmed’s brows as they toil together. 

People come in at intervals, delivering absorbent materials to 
contain what losses of fuel they could not prevent, portable heaters 
and floodlights to keep their working conditions bearable, and 
scalding hot coffee and spicy vegetarian empadas to keep them going, 
hour after hour. 

Noura consumes the supplies almost without noticing what they 
taste like. 

Her world contracts to the catalyst, her tools, and Ahmed, working 
next to her. 

Between his practical experience and her knowledge, they have the 
best chances of making it. 


“Done!” they exclaim together, after a time they cannot quantify. 


The last screw has been tightened, the last contact reconnected and 
checked. 


Noura whispers a quick prayer as she opens the valves one after 
the other and, when Faridah and her helpers announce that they can’t 
see any fuel leak anywhere, she takes a deep breath and signals 
Ahmed. 


His hands, so steady until then, shake when he finally presses 
“Start Heating Cycle” on the control panel on the wall. 

The whole system starts to rattle and chug as the fuel is pumped 
out of the tank and through the catalyst, and her heart beats just as 
fast and loud, rumbling in her ears. 

“What are the readings?” she yells over the din. 

“Only sixty degrees...” Ahmed calls back, his voice flat. 

“Damn it!” Noura thinks, but before she can even start berating 
herself, Ahmed calls out again. 

“No, wait! Eighty degrees! Ninety! A hundred and ten!” His voice 
becomes louder and more enthusiastic with every reading. 

“It’s stable! Oh, it’s stable! Subhanallah!” Faridah exclaims a 
moment later, jumping up and down in sheer joy. 

She peels away from the panel and hugs Noura hard enough to 
make her eyes water, then takes her hands and improvises a few 
dance steps with her before bolting out of the warehouse and into the 
snow, yelling the good news for all the Village to hear. 

From the window they follow her progress as she races across the 
snowy courtyard, yelling the good news at the top of her lungs, and 
the people of the village flock out to see what it is all about. The 
thickening snowfall makes it hard to see exactly what is going on even 
over that short distance, but a flash of garish colors tell them that 
Stabby is somewhere in the crowd, so Loopy can’t be far. 

Music starts to play. It looks like an improvised party is going to 
start. 

“Is your friend always so enthusiastic?” Ahmed asks a moment 
later, shuffling closer, until they are at arm’s length. 

“Only when something truly amazing happens.” Noura cringes 
inwardly at the assist she has unwittingly served him. 

“We did really good here and I had loads of fun working with 
you,” he continues, steering well clear of any cheap pick-up line, 
much to Noura’s relief. 

ea 

2h.” 

“We should do it again!” they say almost in unison, and it’s so 
good it’s hilarious. 

Noura laughs and laughs, until there are tears in the corners of her 
eyes, and he’s laughing too, and maybe it won’t mean anything, but 
she is happy about the possibilities unfolding in front of her. 

“Maybe we can go to the new escape room downtown, once this 
mess is sorted?” she proposes, once she manages to catch her breath. 


“Sounds like a plan,” Ahmed replies. 


His smile illuminates his whole face, and this time she has to admit 
to herself that if she feels so warm it’s not just because the heating is 
back on. 


KKK 


Commando Jugendstil is a real-life small collective of Italian 
solarpunk creators who aim to conjugate green technology and art to 
make cities a better place to live in and build creative communities. 
The incredible folks of Tales From the EV have helped them translate 
their visions into fiction and so far this collaboration has led to the 
design of artwork for Mamut Magazine n° 6 (Eco-logos) and Ecologia 
Politica n° 57 (Las artes y la ecologia politica), among other things. In 
these very days the Commando is trying to make their projects a 
reality through an EU grant—if all goes well then a solarpunk reality 
may not be too far away. 


Tales From the EV Studio is a posse of emigrant Italian writers who 
specialise in historical fantasy, archanepunk and scriptwriting for 
comics. Teaming up with the Commando Jugendstil gave them the 
chance to write short stories for Mamut Magazine n° 6 (Eco-logos), the 
independent UK publisher Bear With Me Books and for Glass and 
Gardens: Solarpunk Summers. They were also invited to the 
International Turin Book Fair 2019, one of the most important in 
Europe, to talk about their stories and the solarpunk philosophy. Tales 
From the EV is interested in climate justice activism as well: they are 
an active part of the Earth Strike movement. 


Recovering the Lost Art of 
Cuddling 


by Tessa Fisher 


We joked that we knew carbon draw-down efforts were finally starting 
to work a little when we began needing to spoon for warmth at night. 
Not that I was complaining, mind you—something I’d never liked 
back when I lived in Phoenix was that cuddling with my wife left us 
sweating and overheated all too quickly. Now that we were up north, 
though, I could finally appreciate that, in addition to being my 
soulmate, she was also effectively a live-in space heater. 

The fact that colder weather helped with my job security was a 
nice bonus. More and more farms out here in the boonies were 
augmenting their heating systems with biothermal systems. Aerobic 
decomposition generated quite a bit of warmth—even a simple 
compost heap, properly maintained and cultivated with the right 
microbes, could be blisteringly hot. And as a microbial ecologist 
whose passion in life was carefully tending those flocks of microbes, 
I'd gotten a reputation in the area for knowing the perfect mixture of 
inoculations and organic waste to keep my neighbors nice and toasty. 

So it was on a chilly afternoon, under a slate gray sky, that one of 
the neighbors called. I'd been out tinkering with our own central 
bioreactor, rearranging the air ducts that crisscrossed its inner walls to 
gain some additional heat flow. The new design was based on the 
system from the newest Mars outpost, where heat retention was even 
more critical than it was here; I’d figured out, with a little tweaking, it 
could be adapted to our humble abode. Thankfully, ’'d just about 
finished, and was in the process of resealing the tanks when my phone 
vibrated. 


“Teng-Ferrell residence,” I answered cheerfully. 


“This Doc Katie?” the caller inquired in a voice that I vaguely 
recognized as that of a more distant farmer. 

“It sure is!” 

“Hi, it’s Enrique over at the Hernandez place. Well, I hate to bother 
you, given we’ve got another blizzard rolling in tonight, but our 
composter seems to be dead to the core.” 

This sort of thing—the complete collapse, for one reason or 
another, of the microbial ecology that powered a modern bioreactor— 
wasn’t uncommon, and could be due to any number of factors. “I'll 
hitch up the girls and start heading over in your direction. Do a once- 
over to see if there are any mechanical faults in the system that might 
have caused it. If we’re lucky, it’s something simple and we'll just 
need to re-inoculate the composter.” 

“You sure you want to head over tonight? I don’t want you getting 
caught in bad weather.” 


“Hey, I appreciate the concern, but I’ll be okay—this isn’t my first 
rodeo, as it were. Besides, y’all need to stay warm tonight just as 
much as I do.” I knew that it was unlikely the Hernandez family 
would freeze to death in my absence, but it’d still be a pretty 
uncomfortable evening without the extra heat from the composter, 
and could cause further problems if their system was allowed to 
freeze. 

“Thanks, Katie. We really do appreciate it.” 

I grinned. “It’s what I do, Ric.” 

I scrambled up out of the reactor pit after sealing the rest of the 
tanks, and headed into the house to pick up my gear. After grabbing 
my warmest parka, hat, and gloves, I went into the lab, where I found 
my wife Sera admonishing a small tank filled with brown-green 
streamers. I raised an eyebrow. 


“Oh, hey. Just checking the results of the latest batch,” she said a 
little sheepishly, a slight blush appearing below her auburn bangs. 


“Still not quite there yet, it take it?” 


“No, though the filament segments are getting longer, so I think 
we're heading in the right direction.” Her area of expertise was 
microbial husbandry—figuring out how to get useful applications out 
of microbial communities, like bioplastics, medical compounds, metal 
extraction and remediation, you name it. Right now she was trying to 
coax a specific species of bacteria into manufacturing minute 
filaments of a new carbon-composite fiber, with slightly mixed results. 

I leaned in to kiss Sera on her forehead. “Hey, babe, I’m heading 
out in a bit. The composter over at the Hernandez place has gone 


dead.” 

A look of concern flashed across her face. “Are you sure that’s a 
good idea with a storm on the way? This one’s supposed to be pretty 
brutal.” She was right to be worried—the storms were stronger and 
more common than I remember them being in my youth, probably 
due to the human-emissions-driven additional moisture in the air. 
While we were making progress in getting the carbon dioxide levels 
down to something a bit less catastrophic, it would be generations 
before the atmosphere returned to preindustrial norms. 

I sighed. “I mean, I am a little bit concerned, but this isn’t the first 
time I’ve run in a blizzard. And hey, I made it through the big white- 
out three years ago, didn’t I?” 

She shook her head, her stern expression failing to hide the hints 
of a smile. “You’re never going to let me forget that, are you?” I’d 
gone out, virtually blinded by spitting snow, to pick up a new 
hormone implant for Sera, as her old one had finally run out (though 
it lasted two weeks longer than it was supposed to, in what we still 
referred to as the Miracle of Trannukkah). It'd been a hair-raising 
experience—lI’d never felt so cold in my entire life—but I’d made it to 
the clinic, gotten the all-important package, and returned home safely. 

“Ym happy to forgive it, just as long as it never happens again,” I 
teased. 

“Well, I’ve got good news for you, then...” she retorted with a 
smirk. I knew full well that after the whiteout incident, she’d gotten 
one of those new synthetic ovary biostats implanted, so hopefully 
would never have to worry about her estrogen levels crashing again. 

“But, seriously, Sera, I’ll be fine. I’m hoping to be well on my way 
home before the worst hits, and in any case, the dogs know the way 
home better than I do.” 

“Alright, if you say so. Just don’t do anything foolish, okay? Pll be 
sure to keep the lights on for you.” 

“Thanks, love,” I said, as she enveloped me in a tight embrace and 
kissed me gently on the lips. I savored the warmth of her body, as if I 
could somehow pull it into me and take it with me out into the cold. 

After we broke apart, I quickly scooped up my sampling gear, field 
analyzer, smartpad, and inoculation kits, walked back into the living 
room, and whistled. 

“Rory! Skye! Time to go for a run.” 

I heard the distinct ga-THUNK ga-THUNK ga-THUNK that signaled 
the approach of our two dogs, Aurora and Skye. They were both big, 
stocky, dogs, with thick fur coats that were mottled black and gray. 
We weren’t entirely sure of their ancestry—they’d been rescues, both 


”? 


of them—but we were pretty sure they had some malamute or other 
sled dog in them (someday I’d actually get around to sequencing their 
genomes and finding out for sure, I swear). 

Tongues out with excitement and tails up and wagging, they 
followed me into the garage, where I unstowed the composite sled, 
and began untangling the lead lines. We’d originally started mushing 
purely to give the dogs something to do—they were both smart and 
energetic, and quickly developed a penchant for mischief if allowed to 
get bored—and discovered that it had some non-trivial advantages 
over the electric snowmobile we’d had previously. They provided a 
good home to our food scraps, didn’t require recharging, were far 
better at pathfinding than any GPS, and were more than happy to help 
keep us warm on particularly cold nights. 

I managed to get the dogs hitched up as they “woo-oohed” at me 
in anticipation of some fun, and set off in the direction of the 
Hernandezes’ compound. We’d already gotten about twenty 
centimeters of snow earlier that week, fairly powdery stuff, too, so I 
hadn’t needed to change out the sled runners. Our dogs aren’t racers— 
malamutes are a freighting breed, instead—but they were still faster 
than walking or skiing. With a destination about fifteen kilometers 
out, I figured I’d be there within an hour or less. 

I did my best to make good time—I didn’t like how the sky was 
looking, dark and looming, and the wind was picking up quickly. 
Snow had started to fall, starting with just some rogue flakes at first, 
growing into regular precipitation. I hoped that whatever was wrong 
with Ric’s bioreactor would be a quick fix; from how fast this storm 
was rolling in, I was already cutting it close just by being out here as 
it was. The one thing that reassured me was having my phone with 
me. If all else failed, I knew from past experience that the GPS could 
get me home, even in whiteout conditions. 

I finally made it to my destination, feeling a mixture of 
gratefulness and growing anxiety. As I approached the Hernadezes’, 
Ric greeted me by the farm’s front gate with his usual hug. I couldn’t 
help but appreciate the warmth of his body after getting buffeted by 
that freezing wind. 

“Katie! Thank you so much for coming. I really appreciate it. 
Normally, we’d just try to get things back up and running ourselves, 
but with the storm coming in and all...” 

With no time to waste, I unhitched the dogs (who, after giving Ric 
their customary face-licking greeting, both promptly curled up to nap 
by the sled), and followed the stocky, dark-haired fellow across the 
Hernandez’s central paddock to where they kept their bioreactors. 
Another one of the Hernandez clan had grabbed my equipment, and 


trailed behind us. 


As soon as Ric opened the sample port at the top of the largely 
buried cylindrical tank that made up the primary bioreactor, I didn’t 
even need my instruments to know it’d gone cold—the whole thing 
stank of anaerobic fermentation. I took a sample of the tank biomass, 
and requested the data from the bioreactor’s on-board computer. After 
loading the sample into my hybridization sequencer, I pored over the 
readouts from the bioreactor. 

It quickly became clear what had caused their bioreactor to 
become cold and anaerobic—the system had gotten too hot, hot 
enough to kill all the aerobic microbes, leaving only the hardy, 
anaerobic survivors. The bacteria were, quite literally, victims of their 
own success. A quick metagenomic analysis confirmed this was the 
case. 

“Bioreactor burn out?” Ric inquired. 

“Looks like.” I pulled some starter cultures out of my gear bag. 
“Here, this one isn’t great in terms of output, but it has a very rapid 
doubling time, and will get things restarted and heated back up. If 
you’ve got any labile, nutrient-rich stuff—manure or kitchen scraps 
would be ideal—add it to the biomass. Should be nice and hot within 
six to eight hours. In a few days,” I continued, handing him another 
packet of starter culture, “add this in, and switch to feedstock that’s a 
bit more recalcitrant—woody debris and the like. These bugs are good 
for both biogas production and generating a lot of basic carbon 
compounds that can be siphoned off and used for synthesis.” 

“Thanks again. You’re a lifesaver, Katie.” 


“No problem.” I smiled, but the wind was really starting to blow 
bitterly now. 

“What do I owe you for your troubles? And would you like it in 
energy, barter, or Favors?” 

“A Favor is fine. Don’t worry about it too much, though.” We 
weren’t hurting for power over at our place, and had plenty of 
supplies, but I figure you can never have too many Favors on the 
Register. Bottom line, though, was that I was happy to help regardless. 

“Well, ’'d treat you to dinner, but you ought to get home before it 
turns bad out there.” 

I almost disagreed—it already had turned bad out there—but 
thought better of it. After he thanked me graciously one more time, I 
hitched the dogs back up and started home. The snow had gotten 
heavier now, and was only intensifying as the minutes went by. 
Visibility was dwindling rapidly. 

I was just about to reach into my pocket to get my phone, figuring 


I could switch to GPS if we hit white-out conditions, when there was a 
sudden WHUMP! Unprepared for the jarring impact, I was thrown 
from the sled, landing face down in the snow. 

After laying there for a few seconds to get my bearings, I slowly 
got to my feet. The sled wasn’t too far away. Thankfully Rory, having 
noticed that I was suddenly laying in the snow, decided that she might 
as well join me, while Skye just looked concerned that we had 
stopped. I thanked my lucky stars that the sled appeared undamaged 
as well—we must have only hit some chunk of debris just under the 
snow, enough to bounce me off. 

Slogging through the deepening snow, I got back on the sled, and 
reached for my phone. Visibility was only getting worse, and the wind 
was really howling. I was really going to need that GPS to navigate 
home. 

My heart dropped when I realized my phone was gone. It must 
have fallen loose when I had gotten knocked off the sled. In the grand 
scheme of things, this wasn’t a big deal—it had a locator on it, and the 
battery was good for days, so I’d certainly be able to come back and 
find it after the storm had passed—but there was no way Id be able to 
recover it in these conditions, not with the snow piling up faster than I 
could dig through it. 

I had to think fast—as bundled up as I was, I could still very easily 
catch hypothermia out here, as the wind chill continued to drop—and 
it didn’t seem like I had many options. 

I didn’t trust my sense of direction well enough to find my way to 
whichever neighbor was nearest. And, in any case, I knew all too well 
that people died in blizzards doing that sort of thing. I could try to 
make a shelter here, and ride out the night with the dogs, but I 
honestly wasn’t really dressed for nighttime temperatures. Or I could 
just let the dogs take the reins, and hope that they could pull me 
home. 

I decided the third option was the best—if nothing else, I wanted 
to keep moving, and it’d be easier navigating terrain on the sled than 
on foot. I just hoped I hadn’t used up all my blizzard luck getting 
Sera’s medicine. 

“Alright, girls, today’s the day you earn your keep. Let’s go home! 
Hike!” I shouted over the high wind. I didn’t need to tell Skye twice— 
she took off like a shot, Aurora alongside her. 

The heavy snow whipped against my face, seeming to form a 
shimmering tunnel as we raced in what I hoped was the direction of 
our little home. I quickly gave up trying to look for landmarks or 
familiar terrain—at this point, I could barely see the dogs’ tails in 
front of me, bobbing up and down. 


My toes and face were going numb. How long did it normally take 
to get back to our place from the Hernandez’s? And how long had we 
been going? Had we overshot the farm entirely? It seemed like we had 
been on this trail for hours, but we couldn’t have been, right? 

Trust the dogs, | thought to myself, trying to keep panic from rising 
in my chest. They’re bred for this. They know what they’re doing. 

But what if they don’t know where they are, either? I found myself 
thinking. I wasn’t an expert in canine senses, but surely in these 
conditions even they must have trouble orienting themselves. Even 
ignoring the whiteout conditions, the dense snowfall blotted out 
almost all sounds but the howling wind, and I’d imagine even tracking 
by scent would be hard with this much pristine snow. But they’re 
northern dogs, they have millions of years of evolution on their side. I 
didn’t find that reassuring—it’s hard to be trusting of nature when 
nature is scarily close to freezing you to death. 

We pushed onward, the dogs managing to keep us out of the 
deeper snow drifts that were rapidly accumulating. The wind had 
shifted direction—or had we somehow gotten turned around and were 
going the wrong direction? I wondered if I should stop the dogs and 
try to reorient myself, but was afraid that would just worsen my 
situation. My feet were now numb up to my ankles, my heart beat 
faster with fear, and my thoughts turned darker. Shit, I’m sorry, Sera, 
I’m going to get myself killed. I should’ve been more careful, and now I'll 
never make it home. I tried desperately to keep my mind from spinning 
as the light was fading from the sky, with evening and thicker cloud 
cover approaching. 

With morbid humor, I wondered if I’d end up as the inspiration of 
some bit of folklore—the frozen lesbian who’s forever barreling 
through the snow, trying to get home. I had figured I had a few more 
hours before I was in serious danger, but maybe this really was it. As 
the cold continued to creep into my extremities, I first felt blistering 
pain, and then nothing at all as numbness prevailed. 

Just then, I saw a light flickering in the distance. I had no idea 
where I was, but hell, whatever the source, anywhere with a light 
would be better than out in these conditions. I turned the sled towards 
my savior. 

As I got closer, a few more lights became faintly visible, increasing 
in brightness as I approached. Something about their arrangement 
seemed familiar, even through the thick snowfall. Then I noticed the 
light I had seen first seemed to be...moving? I stopped the sled, and 
started walking towards it as quickly as I could through the deep 
snow. 

I heard Skye howl out a friendly greeting, and then all of a sudden, 


the light darted towards me, and I felt a pair of arms wrapped around 
me. 

“Oh, thank God you're safe! I was on my way out to look for you!” 
The figure was wearing a bulky, hooded parka, and snow goggles, and 
thus it took me a second of processing to realize I recognized the 
voice. 

“Sera?” 

“Well, yeah, cuddlebug, who else?” 

“T'm...home? I’m not freezing to death somewhere on the trail, 
hallucinating you, am I?” 

We were close enough now I could make out her grin. “I mean, not 
as far as I’m aware.” She paused, looking confused and concerned. 
“What happened? The blizzard rolled in faster than I was expecting, 
and when I geo-pinged your phone, you were out in the woods, not 
moving.” 

“J, uh, dropped my phone after getting knocked off the sled,” I 
replied sheepishly. 

“Huh, that would explain why you didn’t respond to my messages, 
either. Well, good thing you got home when you did. I had been about 
to go back inside and beg whoever was closest to your phone to go out 
and retrieve your body. Actually, how did you find your way home in 
this mess?” 

“T didn’t,” I said truthfully, “the dogs did. Speaking of which.” I 
went and unhitched them, letting them roll excitedly in the snow. 
There are few things in life as pure as watching a sled dog in winter 
weather. 

After stowing the sled, Sera and I made our way inside, Aurora and 
Skye following close behind, their fur absolutely caked in snow. We 
had a lot of toweling off ahead of us. 

“Well, now that you’ve successfully avoided an early death of 
hypothermia, I think you’ve done enough for the evening. I'll have 
dinner ready in a flash, and after that we need to work on getting you 
fully warm. Care to join me under the covers with Rory and Skye?” 
Sera said with a twinkle in her eye. 

“Aren’t they going to be a little damp with the snow melt on 
them?” I asked. 

“Oh, probably—but hey,” Sera said, kissing me softly, “they got my 
love home safe to me. And if that doesn’t deserve some cuddles under 
the blankets on a cold winter night, then I don’t know what does.” 
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Tessa Fisher is a happily married PhD student and possibly the 


world’s only openly trans lesbian astrobiologist. When she’s not doing 
science, her hobbies include running, burlesque dancing, singing in 
her city’s LGBT women’s chorus, and writing LGBT-positive science 
fiction and fantasy. She resides with her wife in Phoenix. 


Oil and Ivory 


by Jennifer Lee Rossman 


If my grandmother were alive, she’d laugh at me for worrying about 
how thick the ice is this winter, having grown up in a time of 
dwindling ice caps and sad polar bears. Her generation thought we 
destroyed the planet, doomed it to a hot, melty fate. 

That was true for a while, but climate change doesn’t always mean 
global warming; sometimes it just means more extreme seasons. Up 
here off the coast of Greenland, summers are mild enough that grass 
replaces snow and we have to migrate inland when the ice melts, but 
in winter? In winter, pack ice extends clear across to Canada, just 
endless miles of white-blue as far as you can see. 


I stand at the coastline, huddling in my parka and staring down at 
the ocean a few feet below. I’d hoped it wasn’t as bad as we thought, 
but I have long ice cores from all over the migration route that prove 
otherwise. 

My parka, black to absorb the sun’s heat, is lined with bio- 
engineered moss grown to insulate better than any fur, so I can’t 
pretend the chill that goes through me is anything but dread. 

The ice is too thick. The whales are going to suffocate. 

I blink away tears for fear of them freezing. Crying is only for 
home, my dads say. At home, you can cry, but you have to be strong 
out in the cold. I usually don’t have trouble with that, but I guess 
being pregnant is making me more emotional. 

The narwhals travel this way every year, but they can only swim 
so far without surfacing to breathe. If they can’t break through the 
ice... 

Now I’m the one having trouble breathing. 


“Okay, Malina,” I say to my baby, my words hot in my face mask. I 
don’t know if her ears have developed yet, but she’s been a good 
listener these past five months. 

“The ice is a problem, but the whales aren’t here yet, so we have 
time. Your momma will make it better. She just has to break holes in 
the ice.” 

Except the holes my corer drills are far too small. The narwhals 
need a foot and a half minimum diameter to fit their entire heads 
through, and they need one every half mile. It’ll take forever to reach 
the open sea up north. 

In the bay a little ways north, that damned oil rig juts up against 
the horizon, a black smear ruining the scenery as well as the 
environment. It was grandfathered in when they banned drilling, 
because it’s been there for decades. Never mind that my people and 
the animals have been here since before the first white man 
discovered oil and decided this land was theirs to destroy. 

But I bet they have equipment we could use to drill through the 
ice. 

Our relationship with the miners is less than stellar—we trade our 
biomoss clothes for their sustainably sourced rations a couple times a 
year, but they want us gone so they can expand and we want them 
gone because they’re killing the planet. But we’re civil with each 
other...ish. 

It’s been a while since anyone punched anyone, is my point. 

My wife Qai might have something we could trade for the use of a 
drill. She’s been working on a new form of lichen that bioluminesces, 
combining her love of bioengineering with nanotech made by her Two 
Spirit partner, Nan. 

(Our family is big and confusing and polyamorous. Qai and I are 
married, Nan is the biological father of our two children that Qai 
birthed, and I used to date Nan’s girlfriend, whose boyfriend is 
Malina’s biological father. People come in and out of our inner circle, 
but we’re all connected as a close community, and it’s generally 
accepted that children will be raised by as many parents as possible.) 

I’m just getting on the solar ski to head back and ask her when I 
hear the explosion. 

Feel it, really. The sound comes a second later, a horrific blast that 
shakes the air itself. 

Instinctively, I duck and cover my head. When I dare look, the 
fireball engulfing the oil platform is a stark orange flare amid the deep 
blue gloom of a winter where the sun never quite rises. 

They have suppression systems, real high-tech ones. A couple of 


the workers tried to impress us poor backwards natives by bragging 
about them a few years back. (Qai summarily shut them up when she 
invited them to our laboratories.) So I don’t fear the whole thing going 
up in smoke—even now, the flames are shrinking down—but people 
could be hurt. 

I swing my leg over the driver’s seat, minding my baby bump, and 
engage the solar ski’s transformation switch with my foot. The 
snowmobile-like vehicle’s base widens as we surge forward, and the 
tracks retract into its gunmetal gray body while a motor lowers in the 
back. 

The ski sails over the edge of the ice, and for a second, we’re 
flying. I let out a whoop, Malina kicks, and we hit the sea with a 
splash. 

Icy froth sprays up behind us as I gun the engine, heading for the 
rig. The fire is all but extinguished by the time I reach it, but that’s the 
least of our problems. 

The sea, my beautiful sapphire sea, is bleeding. Dark, shimmering 
blood burbling to the surface. 

Oil spill. 

I think my heart stops for a minute. In my mind, I see the fragile 
ecosystem falling apart piece by piece. 

The fish will die first, then the seabirds, freezing when the oil 
strips them of their insulation. Everything else relies on the fish and 
birds to live: seals, polar bears, us. Even if the narwhals make it past 
the ice, they’ll have nothing to eat on the return trip next year. 

If only they were like unicorns in the stories, able to purify water 
with a touch of their horn. 

It’s over. Everything we’ve built here, our entire way of life, is 
over. My baby will grow up never learning to preserve fish the way 
our ancestors did, never seeing a narwhal tusk pierce the water’s 
surface. She’ll live in some warm, colonized country, have her culture 
taken away and replaced by monogamy and one god named God who 
doesn’t even have fingers made of walruses. 

I hear someone calling for help, thrashing in the water, and I 
seriously consider turning around and leaving him to his icy fate. Let 
him be the first casualty of his greed and hubris. 

But Malina is already a better person than I am, and she kicks me 
for even considering it. Every life is sacred, even one that disregards 
the sanctity of the lives around him. 

“You're right, baby,” I say, and head for the struggling man. 
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Poor fool was only wearing a down jacket. He almost succumbed to 
hypothermia, but my spare biomoss blanket recognized the chill 
coming off of him and generated extra heat with a chemical reaction. 

He wakes up later that evening, and blinks up at the glass panels of 
our geodesic igloo. 

“What happened?” he murmurs, his hands exploring the layers of 
mossy blankets piled on him. 

“What happened,” I start, but Qai puts out her hand to stop me 
before I explode. Probably a good idea; her temper has always run 
cooler than mine. 

“You were in an accident,” she says softly, rolling up to his 
bedside. “Part of your rig exploded and you were thrown into the sea. 
My wife Meri saved you. You’re in our infirmary.” 

Confusion crosses his pale, pointy face, soon replaced by dread. 
“The oil?” 

“Poisoning the wildlife as we speak,” I say, managing to keep a 
modicum of decorum in my voice. 

Qai starts to say something, but stops when her father, our head 
physician, enters the dome. “I’ll leave you in the doctor’s hands.” She 
nods to me, and we head down a tunnel to our sleeping dome. 

As an ostensibly personal space, the lower wall panels are opaque 
for privacy. Even so, there’s hardly such thing as privacy in our 
community. Doors are only a suggestion, as evidenced by the three 
teenagers lounging in our room and playing video games. 

One of them is ours, in a technical sense. When his parent died last 
year, we adopted Eliot, but he doesn’t live with us and it’s really more 
of a ceremonial thing, so no one ever has to be the only branch on 
their family tree. 

“Scoot,” Qai says, nudging him with the footrest of her wheelchair. 
“Moms have to talk about that hot white boy your Momma Meri 
brought home.” 

They get up to leave, but Eliot calls over his shoulder with a 
playful smirk, “Are we keeping him? I thought we weren’t allowed to 
bring home strays.” 

“Your stray was a fox with mange that brought his friends over for 
dinner,” I point out. “Mine is... well, your mom apparently thinks he’s 
hot so yeah, we’re probably keeping him.” Being asexual, I’ve never 
totally understood the concept of “hot,” but I guess he could be 
considered handsome, if you’re into skinny guys. 

(Which I am decidedly not. I like my partners a little more squishy, 
like my beautiful fat Qai, and usually closer to the feminine end of the 
spectrum.) 


When we’re alone, I take the opportunity to tease her. “Should I be 
jealous?” 

She snorts. If I was going to be jealous of her having another 
partner, we would have had a problem a long time ago. 


“How bad is it?” she asks. 

“The oil spill or the ice? Although the answer for both is really 
bad.” 

She chews her lip, running a hand through her long, dark hair. “I 
recognize the man. Zack something-or-other. He’s come here before to 
trade. It’s weird that no one has come to claim him.” 

“They don’t care.” 


It sounds heartless, but that’s what the company is. They just want 
to sweep the spill under the rug, ignore the whole thing. The press 
down south won’t care about the opinion of a couple hundred Inuits— 
our protests over the rig have proven that much—so there’s little 
chance of social media rallying against them. 

We'll have to figure out another way. 
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Qai doesn’t come to bed that night, and I know right where to find 
her. 


Every part of our glass igloo-domes are warm, thanks to the 
greenhouse effect storing what little sunlight we get during the winter, 
but Qai’s lab is strip-down-to-a-tank-top warm, condensation streaking 
down the window panes. Combined with the bright flowers she grows 
for medicinal purposes and the earthy smell of all the soil, it’s 
practically our own little rain forest, right here in the Arctic Circle. 

“You’re allowed to sleep,” I say, coming up behind her and resting 
my chin on her headrest. 

“Do you sleep when you’re planning the narwhals’ route?” she 
counters. 

She has a point. With so few holes in the ice in recent years, I’ve 
taken it upon myself to map the most efficient path between them all, 
driving the whales in the right direction with submersible radio 
transmitters that “hack” their echolocation and guide them. And yeah, 
there are sleepless nights every winter while I agonize about whether 
the youngest calves could make the distances. 

This year, my sleepless nights are from helplessness rather than 
hyperfocus, and I envy Qai’s ability to do something useful. 

The details of Qai’s work usually goes right over my head, but even 
I understand this project: modify a strain of bacteria at the genetic 
level, make it crave oil the way I crave cloudberry jam, and let it loose 


on the spill. It’s already been done in small scale, and her system 
revolutionized the way we filter seawater and even human waste to 
keep our way of life sustainable. 


“Any luck?” I ask, going to check on the sheets of moss and algae 
growing on another table. Under the bright solar lights, they gleam a 
translucent white, like polar bear fur. Soon we'll be able to sew them 
into nice parkas; maybe I'll stretch my sewing skills and learn to make 
a little one with bear ears for Malina. Right now, all I can sew are 
scarves, and not even pretty ones, but everyone wears theirs proudly. 

Qai’s head makes a noncommittal bobbing motion. “I think I’ve 
tricked it into reproducing faster. Whether it’s fast enough will remain 
to be seen. If I can get enough before the narwhals come, we may be 
able to impress the company and get them to help us with their drill 
in exchange for our patent.” After a pause, she adds, “But they may 
not even let us try.” 

She’s put into words the vague fear that has been pinging around 
in my head: Oil spills aren’t the best PR, but having to admit that we 
saved the day doesn’t fit in with the stories of “uncivilized natives 
who need to be brought to the modern world” the company likes to 
tell about us. 

But what if we could get Zack on our side? Maybe he could get his 
people to care. 

Not that that will help us at all in the immediate future, but maybe 
Malina’s generation won’t have to worry about spills. 

I peek down the hall into the medical wing, where our patient has 
found some of my scarves, has tied them into loops, and is tossing 
them over a sacred narwhal horn sculpture like it’s some sort of game. 

Everything hinges on turning him compassionate? 
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“You don’t like me.” 

Say what you want about Zack, but he is nothing if not an amazing 
judge of character. 

“Whatever gave you that idea?” I say, and wince. This isn’t the 
best way to curry his favor. I adjust my grip on his belt as we make 
our rounds in the labs. “It isn’t you personally. Okay, it’s a little bit 
you.” 

He falters on his bad ankle, which was injured when he was 
thrown from the rig, and releases his grip on my shoulder in favor of 
sinking into a chair. “Five minutes?” 

I pretend to consider it, then nod. “No longer. Gotta keep that 
ligament stretched.” 


I have no idea if that’s actually true, but the real medical 
professionals wanted to send him back to the rig rather than help him, 
so I volunteered for physical therapy duty. Two laps after every meal, 
all while feeding him the idea that the company he works for is about 
to throw him under the solar ski for sloppy work. 


Am [a terrible person? Possibly. But I’m okay with that. 

“I get it,” he says. “The ecosystem is fragile and all that. But it’s 
not like you couldn’t move down south, join the civilized world.” 

For a moment I say nothing, letting the sound of videochatting, 
beeping machines, and the distant rumble of our solar-powered 
amphibious vehicles provide my answer. 

“The civilized world,” I repeat dryly. 

“You know what I mean.” 


“Unfortunately, I do. You want us to abandon our traditional ways, 
just like your ancestors did to my ancestors. But we’re staying.” 

As long as you go back to your people with a newfound respect for our 
society, I refrain from saying, because I probably would punctuate it 
with a slur about his resemblance to a whale’s southern blowhole and 
I’m trying to set a good example for Malina. 

“Come on, up you get,” I say instead, helping him up. I notice a 
thin sheen of sweat shimmering on his skin. “You liking our 
greenhouse effect? Nice and toasty and civilized?” 

He grumbles a reluctant assent. “Your wife and... husband?” he 
begins, nodding to Qai and Nan. “The pretty... man?” 

“Not my husband. Nan is Qai’s partner. Also not strictly a man, 
though he'll like that you think he’s pretty. That’s his favorite dress.” 

Zack is clearly overwhelmed by this information—the world as a 
whole is fabulously accepting of all flavors of queer, but I get the 
feeling he doesn’t get out of his heteronormative bubble very often. 
He’s trying to understand, though, and that gives me hope. 


“Those two,” he says finally. “They’re talking about a bacterium 
that will eat the oil?” 


I nod. “But even if we can grow enough, every day that we wait, 
the spill is just growing worse.” I sigh and add, “And there’s the 
narwhals to worry about.” 

“Narwhals.” Zack frowns. “They’re the ones with the horns, yeah?” 


“Tusks, but yes. The ones you’ve been using for ring toss.” On a 
whim, I say, “You want to see?” 

I bring him to the computer where we track the pod. A hundred 
little dots blink off the coast, representing the transmitters we’ve 
attached to some of the whales, but it’s only a fraction of their 
numbers. 


“Tens of thousands of animals are coming, and they’re not going to 
be able to break through the ice to breathe.” I lean heavily on the 
table made of whalebone. “Most of the species’ entire population 
comes through here. We’ve been part of each others’ lives for 
millennia, and it’s going to end here. The day I saved your life, I was 
going to ask your people for some sort of drilling machine, but they 
have more important things to deal with now, like poisoning all of the 
ocean.” 

He doesn’t answer, running his hand along one of the spiraling 
horns that make up the legs of the table. His eyes then flick to the rug 
beneath our feet, the gradient dark-to-light fur and the quadripedal 
shape betraying the fact that it’s caribou, not biomoss. 

“Some of the fish I’ve been eating here is clearly artificial,” he 
says, which is not strictly true—it’s all natural DNA, just engineered to 
grow in lifeless slabs. “But I’ve eaten real fish, too.” 

If he has a point, it’s lost on me. Some of our food doesn’t come 
from the ocean, so the ocean doesn’t matter? 

He taps a finger on the tip of a horn. “Did the narwhals and deer 
those horns and fur come from die a natural death?” 

“Hunting is part of our culture. We can’t grow enough food to 
sustain us all year.” 

“You can down south.” 

My ears burn, but I’m too concerned by the map to give him a 
biting reply. 

They’re coming faster than we expected. Could be at the edge of 
the ice by tomorrow. 

This time of year, the ice extends straight across from Greenland to 
Canada, but the narwhals are guided by instincts forged in a time 
when that wasn’t true. They won’t stop, won’t turn around when they 
realize there isn’t enough air. 

At least we’ll be in the bay a quarter mile north of the coast, 
dealing with the oil spill. We won’t have to see them coming to their 
doom. 

Zack is still under the impression that I care about what he’s 
saying. “You guys have been protesting us forever, but you’re 
hypocrites. You don’t get to criticize my people—look at how many 
animals you kill. Even your precious narwhals.” 

That’s it. 

“Malina, if your ears have developed in there, you better cover 
them, because Momma’s about to yell at a hot white boy.” I whirl 
around to face him. “We kill to survive, and we do it with compassion. 
It is our great shame that our diet is made of souls, so every life we 


take is honored. We’re not like you because we don’t pretend to be 
above the natural world—we’re part of it. The arctic is our home. We 
have survived here since before your ancestors decided to leave 
wherever you’re from and mess with us. We have survived freezing 
winters and summers so hot that we thought we would never see ice 
again. Could we leave? Yes. Will we? Never.” 

He stares at me, his eyes wide. “I think I’m strong enough to go 
back to the rig now,” he says quietly. 

I tell myself that I did the right thing, that he was never going to 
see things our way anyway, but I don’t really believe it. In my heart, I 
know that I just made things worse, because now he’s going to go 
back with stories about how hypocritical we are, and how vicious we 
get when we’re called on it. 


But I stood up for my people, and sometimes that’s the only thing 
you can do. 


“T think you’re right.” 


Qai’s bacteria is ready, and hungry for oil. The next afternoon, the sun 
just a suggestion of warmth on the horizon, we start loading up our 
solar skis and Nan’s old timey dogsled for the first trip to the southern 
coast. Paltry amount, just a few gallon buckets each, and there’ll be 
plenty more trips to transport all that we’ll need. 


I can’t help but check the map as the whales approach, desperately 
trying to think of a way to turn them around or break through the ice. 
But it’s illogical to think that we could possibly cut large enough 
holes, even if we had the people to spare, and tricking their 
echolocation can only redirect them, not override their instincts to 
migrate. 

The frigid air is still, filled only with the quiet murmur of voices 
muffled by the scarves pulled up over their faces. Then a rumbling 
comes over the ice. 


A giant shape appears on the horizon, resolving itself into 
something like a tank. 

One of the oil rig’s machines, I realize, built like our amphibious 
skis but less elegant and sustainable. It chugs out exhaust as it burns 
gasoline. 

I’m off in an instant, harpoon in hand. We expected them to resist 
us, but I’m not going down without a fight. Neither are my people; 
they follow suit, forming a line of bodies and spears. 

A figure emerges from the top of the tank. 

Zack. Of course. Because you feed one stray, and he’ll just come 


back with friends. 

“Wait!” He holds his hands up as if in surrender. “Meri, I swear I 
mean you no harm. When I got back, I told them about the whales... 
They don’t care.” 

If the food chain weren’t collapsing around us as we speak, it’d 
almost be cute, how shocked he is about the things we’ve been saying 
for generations. 

“T want to help you save the narwhals.” 

“The last thing we need is a white savior swooping in to fix our 
problems,” I inform him. With a reluctant smile, I add, “But I guess I 
need someone who knows how to drive that hulking machine.” 
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The drill cuts through the ice like a sharp knife through blubber, 
sending a thin spray of crystals into the air. In what seems like 
seconds, we have a perfectly round porthole to the deep blue ocean. 
But the machine drives so slow and we have miles of ice to 
traverse. If we’d started a week ago like I’d wanted to— 
Malina kicks me off that train of thought. She’s right; nothing I can 
do about it now. 


I walk around the hole, calculating. How many whales can surface 
here at once? If they all took turns, would the ones who went first be 
able to hold their breath long enough to wait for their turn to come 
around again? 

And how would we communicate to them that they needed to stay 
put while we drilled the next hole? 

“Meri?” Zack prompts, leaning over from on top of the tank. “You 
want to direct me to the next spot?” 

My phone beeps, signaling that the first narwhals have entered the 
area around the ice floe. It’s a cheery little sound, but it echoes in my 
ears like a death knell. 

“There’s no time.” I shake my head slowly and squint up at him, 
the realization dulling my emotions for the moment and kicking me 
into survival mode. “Does anyone know you borrowed this machine? 
Because the last thing we need right now is them seeing us out here 
and storming the community to get it back—” 


They can see us from here, can’t they? 

I swivel to face the offshore rig, its form shrouded in our midday 
Arctic gloom and its lights bright. It’s not far, not at all. A whale could 
make that distance in a single breath, no problem. 

“Meri?” Zack prompts, but I wave my hand to quiet him while I 
think. 


Math spins through my head. The surface area of the bay divided 
by the average size of a narwhal, multiplied by their population... 
They’d fit. They’d fit, and we could use my echolocation hacking to 
corral them in the bay temporarily while Zack drilled more holes... 

The rumble of approaching solar skis tells me the others are 
coming with the bacteria. But if the company wasn’t already prepared 
for a fight, they are now that we tricked Zack into stealing a tank, as 
they’ll probably phrase it. We can’t just drive up to the spill and 
expect to pour bacteria in the sea without resistance. They’ll call it a 
chemical attack and use it as an excuse to finally be rid of us. 

But no one would suspect the narwhals. 


I raise my radio to my mouth as the first whale erupts from the 
hole in the ice with a spray of water, his horn piercing the sky as he 
takes a deep breath of air. “Abort mission!” I yell. “Divert to Zack and 
the tank!” 

I take off my biomoss scarf, tie its ends together, and toss it up to 
Zack. 

“When they get here, have them all do this with their scarves and 
dip them in the bacteria!” 


He looks at me in bewilderment. “And then what?” 


I set my radio to click and chirp the way the whales do. “And then 
ring toss!” I say with a grin, and take off running. 

In the places where the ice formed faster and clearer, I catch 
glimpses of their shapes, but most of the time I just have to trust that 
they’re with me as I race toward the rig. I stop at the edge of the ice, 
where the sea is sickly black, and pray to my ancestors that I did the 
right thing. 

One by one, the whales streak into the bay, glimmering in the 
royal blue twilight. A good number of them carry scarves looped 
around their majestic, spiraling tusks. 

Their horns may not be magic, but just like unicorns in the fairy 
tales, the narwhals purify their water with Qai’s bacteria. 

“And you know those people on that rig will deny our part in it,” I 
whisper to Malina as workers go to the edge of the rig to watch as a 
ribbon of clean water ripples away from the narwhals. “If the story 
ever comes to light, we’ll just be a footnote, a little smudge in the 
background of their photos. ‘Also present during the miraculous 
arrival of the sea unicorns: unidentified pregnant Inuit.“ 

Maybe it’s only right that the whales get the glory. It was their 
ocean long before it was ours, and with a little luck—and a lot of 
science and tradition—they’ll be around to share it with our children 
and our children’s children. 


Jennifer Lee Rossman is a queer, autistic, and disabled author who 
just thinks narwhals are neat. Her space opera novel Jack Jetstark’s 
Intergalactic Freakshow was published by World Weaver Press. She 
blogs at jenniferleerossman.blogspot.com and tweets @JenLRossman 
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Joénia moved sluggishly through the snow drifts and felt the warmth 
leech out of her. The cold suit was too bulky a thing to move 
gracefully in, but it would protect her for a few hours out in the 
tundra. She followed the red blinking waymark lights and squinted 
through her frosted visor. Ahead loomed the vague shadow of the 
Amazonia dome. Most thought her mad for making this journey on 
foot, but she went at least once a week. Joénia felt it worth the effort, 
not only to escape the hermetically sealed environments of Svalbard, 
but also to remember what they were fighting against. The blizzard 
howled around her, a thing of fury, but she kept moving one foot at a 
time. 

Inside, Joénia stripped off the cold suit as the access chamber 
acclimatised her to the dome’s temperature while simultaneously 
removing any foreign particulates that had followed her inside. As the 
door hissed open, she stepped into another world. Sticky heat washed 
over her, skin prickling. She stood on a metal platform overlooking a 
dense canopy of recovered, mist-drenched Amazon Rainforest. There 
were over a hundred immense kapok trees, stretching up above the 
smaller cashapona, barrigona, and pallas with their vivid green fronds. 
Beneath her, the forest floor was a dense, shadowed brush of 
epiphytes, bromeliads and rubber trees, eleven square miles of dense 
recreation of a world much diminished. A thin drizzle of artificial rain 
was falling, water tracing myriad paths along wide waxy leaves and 
snaking vines. 

This was her real home, not the bland, comfortable pods, 
promenades, and common rooms of the Svalbard worker’s quarters. 
Those cramped spaces and subterranean tunnels always made Joénia 


feel like a rat in a cage. Amazonia was filled with a chorus of bird 
song and the whoops of squirrel monkeys running from branch to 
branch. Somewhere within was the low roar of the New Iguazu falls, 
while the pungent aroma of damp and decay and sweat mingled with 
tropical heat. It was a real place, not a capsule to keep them at ease, 
but a world in microcosm. 


As Joénia dropped her cold suit into the supply locker, the rest of 
the day shift arrived. They were chatting amiably, excited about the 
day’s work. An international team from across the world’s 
communities. They had made her feel welcome and involved since her 
arrival in Svalbard two years ago, but on this day, with her report 
buried and warnings ignored, she wished only for solitude. Most were 
botanists, with a few engineers, geneticists, and climatologists, 
ferociously ignoring whatever remained of the concept of nationality. 
A dozen languages were spoken between them, though most spoke a 
sort of English-Patwa. 


As the day shift disrobed, one woman noticed Joénia and 
wandered over. 

“New-day, na,” she called. 

She was strikingly beautiful, long-haired with dark slim eyes and 
freckled cheeks. She leaned on the railing and stared with Joénia 
across the bright vista. Her name was Jade, one of the Europeans. 

“New-day,” Joénia said back without turning. 

“Fine walk, this new-day?” Jade asked. 

Her accent was a hybrid but Joénia knew her primary language 
was French. 

“Cold some,” Joénia said. 

Jade laughed, a songbird sound. She was an engineer, not a 
scientist, one of the army in charge of making sure Amazonia’s water 
reclamation system stayed working. It was the rainforest after all. 

“Been to port of late? There’s a Zealander ship, full with kiwi crop. 
First export. Maybe we try some at the festival late-day?” 

“Sound good,” Joénia said. 

Talking with Jade always got Joénia’s heart racing a little, but this 
time she really wanted the conversation to end. All she could endure 
was seeing the other side of this day. Jade seemed to finally catch the 
hint. Her face took on a flash of hurt, then she took a step closer and 
leaned in. 

“IT know some of how you feel,” Jade said, her breath tickling 
Joénia’s ear. “Can we talk later? I’ll be at Café Odudua on Promenade. 
Seven, probably till late-day. Come find me.” 

She placed a slender palm on Joénia’s forearm. The hairs there 


stood on end and then Jade was gone, following her colleagues down 
the metal steps that led to a walkway that stretched into the forest, 
weaving between wide, vine-wrapped pallas trunks. 

Joénia waited for them to disappear. She strapped on her work 
belt, with its tools, sprays, and sensors, but left behind her work boots. 
Stepping barefoot down the steel staircase, she reached the forest 
floor. Instead of the gravelled pathways, she stepped away, forging 
her own trail. Cool mud oozed between her toes and the grasses 
tickled her calves. Each day her path was different. Her hands brushed 
the taut leaves of rubber trees and pushed aside dangling liana vines 
as she moved, gentle yet purposeful. Overhead a pair of toucans, dark- 
winged and bright-beaked soared through the lower canopy, 
momentarily caught in rays of sunlight. She caught sight of scurrying 
tree runner lizards and skittish pygmy marmosets. Winged insects 
buzzed aside as she passed over stagnant pools. She knew caymans 
could be found in the artificial river and squirrel monkeys and sloths 
occupied the upper branches. Joénia ran, swung and splashed her way 
through Amazonia, feeling more alive than she did anywhere in the 
entire Svalbard facility. That was Amazonia, an invisible fine web of 
interconnected energies. 

Joénia soon found what she was looking for. In the dappled shade 
of a conta palm was a small delicate orchid, pushing up from the mud. 
It was a thin-stemmed thing, white petals with vivid yellow and pink 
colouring at the stamen. 

A Cattleya. 

“Hello, small one. You well this new-day?” she said, crouching 
low. 

She examined the plant for any signs of fungal infection, insect 
infestation, or simple damage from atmospheric or animal encounter. 
It seemed to be healthy. She measured and sprayed it with a nutrient 
rich feed solution before moving on. 

The next orchid she found on the bow of a tree, pushing up from a 
crevice in the bark. Many orchids were epiphytic and she admired 
their adaptability, growing out of any possible niche. This one had a 
purple hue, with curled leaves and a heart-shaped cluster of petals. A 
Pseudolaelia. Joénia, with delicate fingers, moved a snaking vine out 
of its path. 

“Let’s have some space, compre?” she smiled. 

Orchids were delicate things. They were one of the most varied 
plants, spreading world-wide, but they were prone to fungal infection 
and died easily with fluctuations in temperature or increases in 
pollution or when exposed to pesticides. Here, in the rainforest 
recreation, they were thriving, but she still had a way to go before 


they could be considered self-sufficient. 

She sniffed carefully at the next orchid, a phalaenopis, a moth 
orchid. Its perfume was spicy, almost peppery. Their smells were as 
varied as the species. Some even emitted a smell like decomposition, 
to attract insects into traps. 

“Enough light, lindo?” she asked the orchid, peering up through a 
veil of leaves, sunlight leaving them semi-translucent. 

Joénia worked like this all morning. Moving through the foliage, 
doing as little to disturb the environment as possible. She found 
herself often peering upwards through the canopies, letting the light 
envelop her, feeling the humid warmth on her bare skin. She imagined 
herself in the rainforests of South America before the fall, without the 
trappings of this new world, almost naked, her skin painted ochre and 
pierced. She was not alone, but moved as one with brothers and 
sisters, running through the trees, hunting game or exploring 
untouched lands. They quickly faded into the sun-drenched mists. 
They were figments, occasional visitations by those whose inheritance 
had been stolen. She could not imagine where else they might go. 

She crossed the rope bridge across the New Iguazu Falls. It had 
been built as a viewing platform for the workers. Below the falls 
roared, a torrent of melted and desalinated glacial water tumbling 
down a two hundred foot artificial rock face. It was deafening and 
exhilarating, surrounded by rising rainbow spray. From there it was 
back to the forest and out of sight. 

“Thought I find you here,” a voice called. 

Joénia had heard him coming a while ago. She knew he would 
eventually find her. Tiago Pereira was the head of Amazonia. He was 
wearing clothes far too formal for a wander through the forest, his 
shirt’s sleeves rolled up, long shorts mud-stained from the trek. In 
each hand he carried two bamboo pots with chopsticks between his 
fingers. The Stanhopea orchid she was tending was showing signs of 
aphid infestation. She carefully sprayed the plant with an organic 
solution that would dissuade more insects from landing. 

“You always miss lunch bell,” Tiago said. “Massaman curry. 
Guessed you might be hungry.” 

Joénia sighed. She had been content here, in solitude, in the heart 
of the dome. 

“They feed us too much,” Joénia said. “Double-rations from what I 
was given in Sao Paulo.” 

“They give us full-day recommended calorie and nutritional intake, 
I believe,” Tiago replied. 

There was an ease to his smile that annoyed her. 


“T’m watching my figure,” she said. 

Tiago snorted and strode over. He held out the pot long enough 
that it became impossible for her to refuse. They ate together sat on 
the ground. The food was good. Still warm and spicy. Chunks of 
pepper, sweetcorn, aubergine. The rice was sticky. All of it grown here 
in Svalbard’s many agricultural zones. 

The original purpose of the Svalbard seed vault had been to 
replenish the world’s flora biodiversity in the event of global disaster. 
All the climate models had been wrong. There was still much debate 
among the scientific community about exactly what had caused the 
new ice age. Some suggested deforestation on a global scale or the 
warming of the oceans that had led to the collapse of the Jetstream as 
possible culprits. Whatever the cause, the changed climate had started 
a runaway cooling across the globe. Winters stretched on longer and 
longer until the snow simply stopped melting. Almost all societies 
were helpless under the constant barrage of blizzard and arctic 
temperatures. It had taken a concerted effort to save the seed vault 
and provide viable crops to the surviving communities. Now, with the 
ice retreating and populations once again spreading, Svalbard was 
being called upon to build a sustainable world. But the sheer volume 
of seeds required outdid even Svalbard’s reserves. So the domes had 
been constructed and seed harvesting operations begun to meet 
demand. For the past few decades, Svalbard had saved millions from 
famine. 

“T know yow’re angry,” Tiago said finally. 

“That the word for what I am?” she asked. 

“We have to prioritise.” 

“T’m well aware of the logistics involved.” 


“Then you understand it’s not personal. Current projections have 
populations outstripping food production at a rate of two to one.” 


“Maybe people stop breeding so much,” she snapped back. 

“Tt’s not so simple,” Tiago said. 

“Yes it is. Most of us have quotas.” 

“Not every community is the same.” 

“We’re making the same old mistakes. All the talk was for nothing. 
This was supposed to be a new age. Responsible. Progressive. We’d 
learned our lessons. A sustainable future. Stewards of the earth. 
Bullshit, all of it.” 

“We'll never be perfect, Joénia. We can only do our best.” 

“Leave me alone, please,” she snapped, standing up fast. 

Tiago was her boss. He had done her countless personal favours, 
given her resources already stretched, allowed Joénia to allocate work 


to people who weren’t strictly her staff. She knew that it was being 
unreasonable, even selfish, but there was a quiet rage inside that 
refused to be silenced. She wasn’t worried about her job. Few 
Svalbard employees had ever been sent home for failing to do their 
best work. They were united in purpose, to restore what was left of 
the human race and earth’s biome. Both were too fragile for petty 
bickering. Every soul could now see that it was our own actions that 
had taken us to the brink. The responsibility doctrine was a strong 
philosophy in all the communities of Earth. United in Purpose, was the 
mantra. Joénia knew she was an outlier; fighting in her own small 
way. 

“Your work will not be in vain. The specimens here will thrive. 
The samples already collected will endure. When more lands emerge, 
they will be given over to more natural ecosystems. Nothing is going 
extinct.” 

“T get it,” Joénia snapped. “My work is inessential. We don’t fit the 
grand designs.” 

“This isn’t over. Lot more work to be done. For generations. Your 
orchids are as much a part of this world as wheat crops and conifers. 
Their time will come again.” 

Tiago stood and patted her on the shoulder. 

“T hope to see you at the celebrations tonight.” 


Tiago walked away, tentatively stepping over brush and through 
mud slicks, looking completely out of place. 

Joénia stood for a time in the warmth and quiet. Somewhere 
distant she could hear the grunts of a sloth as it sought out a mate and 
the calls of numerous bird species as they tore across the canopies. 
She began to pace, Tiago’s words repeating like a drum beat. She 
closed her eyes and pictured a rainforest unencumbered by a dome. 
Beneath an endless blue sky was mile after mile of untouched 
paradise, beyond the reach of an ignorant humanity, home only to 
uncountable species of animals, in perfect balance. 

Joénia opened her eyes. A compulsion had built and no words or 
actions would stop her. She strode quickly through the forest, picking 
the easiest route back to one of the maintained pathways that would 
lead her out. She passed more people here. They were faceless. 
Distant. A few said hellos or called her name. Joénia kept moving. She 
passed out of Amazonia at one of the dome’s heated tunnels that had 
been bored through frozen soil to connect the various facilities. 
Passing quickly through another decontamination chamber, she was 
suddenly in one of the crop domes. Elysium. 

A wide-open sky blinded her after the shadowed forest. She was 
standing waist deep in a wheat crop so yellow it was dazzling. 


Agricultural workers looked up as she passed them. Other crops were 
growing in fields beyond; maize, wheat and rapeseed, all in neat rows. 
The soil underfoot was loose and moist. The crops were tall and 
healthy, dancing in an artificial dry breeze, but Elysium was a barren 
place to her. Yes, its crops were healthy, but the dome was empty of 
anything else. There were insects in the soil and air but there were no 
birds, no scurrying mammals. Anything that could disrupt the precious 
crops had been kept out. It was a profoundly silent place, even the 
workers with their wide brimmed hats seemed to work as though in a 
penitent silence. 

Left would take her to a dome of tiered rice paddies. Instead, 
Joénia turned right, moving through another chamber, swirling mists 
cleaning her shoes and clothing. She was now in one of the European 
greenhouses. On either side of a long metal walkway were hundreds 
of planting beds. A fine trickle of water was drifting down from an 
irrigation system, held up by thin metal pipes. It was a sea of vivid 
green leaves, collected together according to species. There were 
Solanums, alliums, and apiums, ready to flower as potatoes, onions, 
and other root vegetables. Trailing along the walls were numerous 
fruit plants, the Rubus, raspberries and blackberries. It was all so neat 
and ordered, like the crop fields of Elysium at her back. Its smells 
were deceptive. The musk of flowering plants, the rich earthy smell of 
wet soil and clay. Butterflies and bees moved lazily between plants, 
landing delicately on their wide surfaces. But this wasn’t nature, it 
was a garden, an allotment. She understood its necessity, its life-giving 
produce, but it was so artificial, so organised. A group of workers 
tended the plants, moving carefully between beds to remove dead 
leaves or check soil nutritional levels. Joénia kept walking. 

The Grove was next. This dome held a forest. A dense cluster of 
sixty-four species of tree. There were oaks, conifers, beeches, elms, 
sycamores, redwoods, and the last surviving sequoia on earth. The 
overwhelming scent here was rotting wood and pine needles. Crickets 
chirped somewhere unseen and bird song called clearly between the 
trees. There were other forests in other domes, containing palms, 
banyans, and cacti, but these were Northern Hemisphere species 
suited to a damp and often chilly climate. Wood Pigeons, disturbed by 
her sudden presence, burst from a rosehip bush with explosive force 
and fluttered into the branches. Joénia knew in the shallow earth 
were foxes and rabbits. Snowy owls hunted red and grey squirrels on 
the treetops overhead. Here, for the first time, she elected to take a 
breath. This place felt a little freer to her. Another remnant of the old 
world. Yes, the trees’ acorns, nuts, and pine cones were being gathered 
to plant new forests that would eventually be felled to build more 
things, but at least the woods here were thriving. 


This was her destination. Just above the pointed treetops a 
building had been built into the dome’s super structure. A wide bay 
window stretched between two support struts. Joénia knew that 
behind it was the Office of the Director, the head of the entire 
Svalbard Recovery Project. At the dome’s entrance she found a 
winding metal staircase that would lead to the control room. Each 
dome contained such a room, a place to keep watch and maintain. The 
Grove was peopled by a small staff, talking together or hunched over 
consoles measuring atmospheric readings and moisture levels. They 
looked up as she passed, but no one challenged her. Through a set of 
large doors she found a long corridor. A man sat behind a desk. His 
hands slid with ease across a console screen, his face illuminated. He 
glanced at her as she approached. 


“Hello, can I help you?” he asked. 


An American, by his voice. There was an unease there. She was not 
expected. 


“I need to see Director Kamau,” Joénia said. 


He opened his mouth to respond but a sudden bell chimed and he 
plucked a comm from its charging cradle and put it to his ear. 


“Office of the Director,” he said and raised an apologetic finger. 


Joénia folded her arms and felt her ire build. She was no one 
important and could not just invade the office of the Director of 
Svalbard to air her petty grievances. This woman held the fates of 
millions in her hands, why should she care about Joénia and her little 
orchid project? Before she knew what she was doing, Joénia was 
striding past the desk and through the door marked ‘Director’. 

“Um... excuse me!” the receptionist called, fumbling with his 
comm. 

The room beyond was surprisingly small, dominated by bookcases 
and a desk. A woman sat behind it, slender and dark skinned with 
close-cropped hair. She looked up from a tablet and gave Joénia a 
long appraising look. Joénia’s confidence and conviction had been 
unwavering, but now it wilted. 

“Tm sorry, ma’am,” the receptionist called over Joénia’s shoulder. 

“Don’t worry, Connor. I have a feeling that this young lady won’t 
be satisfied until she is heard.” 

The Director’s accent was lyrical. Joénia knew she was from the 
equatorial band and had been President of one of the new African 
States. She had a reputation as a Central African hero, a saviour of 
thousands of lives and species. Director Kamau held out a hand, her 
wrist jangling with large wooden bangles. 


“It’s Joénia... isn’t it?” the Director asked. 


Joénia nodded. 

“Sit.” 

It was a command. Joénia obeyed. She felt at once a foolish girl. 

“You are here, I assume, because I have refused a request to 
distribute seeds other than specimens with a specific role in 
community development?” 

“That’s right. All of our work in Amazonia has been a waste...” 


“T don’t agree,” the Director interrupted, calm as a summer breeze. 
“No funding is being withdrawn, specimens will continue to be 
cultivated, seeds harvested and stored.” 

“You’re going to turn the whole world into a farm!” 

“T’ve read your report. I understand your concerns about the new 
agriculture zones and forests. I know you think we lack sufficient 
respect for future biodiversity, for the harm we might do to the 
remaining wild animal populations.” 

“And you’ve decided to ignore me?” 

“Do you see this map?” 

The Director walked around the desk and stood beside a world 
map displayed neatly on a projection board. Most of the outlines of 
continents were obscured by swathes of blue, the glaciers that had 
swallowed nations, pushing humanity out onto new coastal 
communities or subterranean cities and forcing millions of refugees to 
flee to anywhere temperate that might sustain them and their families. 
Only the equatorial zone and some patches of the southern 
hemisphere had been spared. Scattered throughout were small 
splashes of red; the Colonies and New States where humanity had 
managed to survive. The image was constantly changing, information 
scrolling beside it in streams of yellow text. 

“T have human populations emerging into the Indo Valley, the 
American plains and North Africa. The ice is retreating. All of these 
people need feeding. They need homes built. They need 
transportation, they need fuel and medicines and clothing.” 


“So the planet is once again a production line for greed and 
ignorance?” 


The Director actually smiled. “Come here.” 
Joénia stood slowly, walking to the board. 


“T shouldn’t be showing you this. The World Council would have 
my head,” she said and nodded toward the map. 

The Director pressed a small tab and a new filter dropped over the 
image. Enormous green blotches spread across the map. They covered 
vast tracts of land over every continent. 


“These are the new Protectorate Zones. They will, under 
international treaty, be exempt from any kind of agriculture, mining, 
hunting, or development. Negotiations are ongoing, but we’re looking 
toward human population caps. Our work here is ongoing, Joénia. In 
time, your forest will bloom again.” 

Joénia stared at South American Protectorate. It covered much of 
the Amazon basin, as well as smaller satellite zones running down the 
continent. 

“This is where my people used to live,” she said and prodded the 
glowing image. 

“Your people?” 

“The Wapixana.” 

“What became of them?” the Director asked, gently. 

“T know it’s foolish to feel the loss. I never knew them. I was born 
in Sdo Paulo. The Rainforest was gone before I was born, but...” 

“T understand.” 

“Whole nations are gone, nuclear powers with armies and 
industries. But they’re not really gone. Their people remain. Their 
language. Their stories. When the forests died and the cold began... no 
one came to help the Wapixana. Why would they? Some little tribe in 
the forest, less than ten thousand. Brazil was too busy keeping its own 
people alive.” 

“Tm sorry,” Director Kamau said. 

“Tt’s not your fault.” 

“T think it might be. Collectively.” 

Joénia exhaled a tired laugh. 

“Your work will bring back their home, even if they are not there 
to see it. I know that is of little comfort, but it will be the same of 
millions of others. We must look forward, so long as we do not forget 
what is behind us.” 

Joénia nodded. She suddenly found she could breathe easily. 

“Now. Is there anything else?” 

She was now the Director once again. 

“No, ma’am,” Joénia said and tried to think of something to say 
that would show her gratitude. “Thank you for your time.” 


KKK 


The festival was held on the promenade, the central ring to the habitat 
facility. It had been transformed overnight, brightly coloured strips of 
cloth draped from every balcony and exposed pipe. Through the thick 
glass viewing ports the storm raged on, but here triumphant music 


blared across the comm system. Every single employee of Svalbard 
seemed be neglecting their duties, released from their work coveralls 
and cold suits. Alcohol flowed freely, brewed here in Svalbard or 
bartered from passing ships. Some of it was truly toxic, distilled in the 
bellies of cargo freighters or colony sub-levels, but some was quality, 
even labelled. 

This year’s celebrations seemed to be themed around the recovery 
of fruit crops. They had proven to be the success story of the year. 
There were crops from all over the world, fruits that had been lost 
when the insect populations plummeted. There were guava, lychee, 
mangos, passionfruit, and dragon fruit. A worldwide trade was 
beginning to form, sailing ships crossing newly opened oceans to 
deliver formerly extinct produce to all the world’s communities. 

Joénia wandered aimlessly, squeezing between the crowds, 
carefully cradling a parcel in her arms. She passed the various 
restaurants with their festival day menus, their customers eating at 
tables around the arboretum’s lush flowerbeds and towering citrus 
trees. People were happy, smiling. They were alive, working hard, 
prospering. This festival marked the day, seventy-nine years ago, that 
the world’s human population had stopped falling and began 
increasing. A reversal of trends that had seen them go from nine 
billion strong to just a few dozen million. It seemed a strange thing to 
call a festival. The days that followed would be reflective, a time to 
grieve and think on all that had been lost, not only nations and 
peoples, but species and habitats that would never return. And yet 
they were still here. With luck, some semblance of the old world 
would return as well. Perhaps that was enough. 

Café Odudua was a bright multi-level establishment fashioned with 
African masks and cloth prints. Jade was where she said she’d be, 
surrounded by friends, engineers from Amazonia. Joénia almost 
slipped away, clutching the parcel to her chest. She hadn’t managed to 
pick a route free before someone laid a gentle hand on her shoulder. 
Joénia spun around. 

It was Jade, smiling broadly. 

“Where you off, na?” 

“Don’t want to intrude.” 

“Come,” Jade said and led her to a nearby empty table. 

Joénia watched her as Jade signalled an order to a worker. She 
was so at ease in a way that Joénia had never been able. A waiter 
quickly arrived with steaming cups of spiced chai. 

“How you?” Jade asked. 

“Better,” Joénia said, nodding at her cup. 


“Saw you wander off today. Was worried.” 


“Don’t be. I just needed to clear my head. Met with someone, they 
put things into perspective.” 


“That’s good,” Jade said and took a sip of the chai. 


Joénia shifted in her chair. She remembered the parcel still nestled 
on her lap. 


“This is for you!” she blurted and carefully placed the box on the 
table. 

“Was going to ask.” 

“It’s a present. For you.” 

“You didn’t have to,” Jade said, “Feel bad. Haven’t got you 
anything.” 

“You didn’t have to, querida. It’s not a festival thing. This just for 
you.” 


Jade actually seemed to blush. She carefully went to work 
removing a paper bow from along the tall box. Joénia had made it 
herself out of recycled seed boxes. When the box unfolded, it revealed 
a long-stemmed orchid with white star-shaped petals. It stood proudly 
in a ceramic pot. 


“This is Cattleya intermedia. They grew once in the home of my 
ancestors. They’re delicate. Only need a modest amount of moisture 
and humid air. No direct sunlight. I want you to have it.” 


“Why?” Jade asked, watching Joénia with playful eyes. 

“For helping me.” 

“Tm not sure what I did to help.” 

“You always help me.” 

Jade looked down at the orchid properly for the first time. She 
examined it carefully, touched the petals with a brush of her 
fingertips. 

“Tt’s... beautiful. Truly beautiful.” 

“You like?” 

“Of course. You made it.” 

“Cultivated it.” 

Jade laughed softly. 

“What?” Joénia asked, smiling. 

“T’m terrible with house plants! I kill them all.” 

Joénia opened her mouth to respond. She laughed instead. 

“You work at Svalbard!” 

“AS an engineer!” 

They laughed together, the orchid between them. 


“Tll help you look after it,” Joénia said when they were done. 

“Promise?” Jade asked. 

Her hand had slid across the table and was holding Joénia’s tight. 

“Promise,” Joénia said, her heart racing. 

“Tt’s going to be alright, you know?” Jade said. 

Joénia looked around the promenade and down into the glistening 
arboretum, at the streaming colours, the dancing people, the 
cascading sounds of music and celebration. She closed her eyes and 
for a moment she found the rainforest, thriving. It was waiting for her, 
somewhere, and her people were with it. 

“T know.” 
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The Things That Make It Worth It 


by Lex T. Lindsay 


An hour before the Restoration Bureau announces the Centennial 
Committee, Tessa gets into yet another argument with Annie. They’re 
both staring at the Big Screen when it happens. On the left side, the 
Bureau’s goals for the year scroll past on a repeating loop. To the right 
of those goals sits a static list of all the worldwide climatological 
problems still in need of solving. 

“You're just slapping tape on it and calling it a day,” Annie says, 
running a slender, brown hand back through her dark waves. 

“T never said anything about calling it a day.” With two peach- 
toned fingers, Tessa taps the list to stop it. She manually scrolls back 
to ‘Work to normalize tick and mosquito populations via five percent 
decrease.’ 

“Sometimes tape is better than nothing,” Tessa says. 


“Tt just seems to me that whenever we offer a temporary solution, 
things fall off the list. By the time they make it back up there, they’re 
ten times worse. It makes me wonder sometimes if the things we do 
are even worth it.” 

Then tell your father not to take it off the list. 

Tessa bites her tongue, takes a deep breath. Annie isn’t an idiot. 
She has good ideas and probably would’ve earned her place in the 
Major Restoration Division in due time. It’s just that with a parent on 
the Bureau’s board, she didn’t have to. 

“What do you think we should do, then?” Tessa asks. 

“Based on the data we have, we’re still a couple months away from 
swarming season.” Annie taps her tablet, projecting the data into the 
air above it. “Implementation of your plan would take three weeks 


tops. I’d say that gives us time to think about it and maybe come up 
with something more long-term. Okay?” 


Tessa forces a smile. “Okay.” 


Less than forty-five minutes later, the board names Annie head of 
the Centennial Committee in front of the entire Bureau and the rest of 
the country watching at home. Annie’s father gives a speech about the 
importance of the event before conceding the podium to her. 

Eight months later, Tessa gets a two-line email informing her she’s 
been added to the team and that they expect an idea from her within 
48 hours. By then, the Centennial is two weeks away. 


KKK 


The atrium of the Restoration Bureau catches fire every sunset. During 
the day, the stained glass solar panels that make up the roof dapple 
the floor with rainbows of color. But as the light shifts, the nanopixels 
shift with it, all taking on varying hues of red, orange, and yellow. 

In the center of the room, a single column of unfiltered sunlight 
cuts through it all, bathing a cluster of trees and ferns there with rich 
golden light. 

In winter, when she’s still at work to see it, it’s Tessa’s favorite 
time of day. She does some of her best thinking there, propped at a 
table outside the office cafe with a mug of mint tea and a notebook 
made from recycled vegetable scraps. Most of her colleagues use 
Bureau-issued tablets, but Tessa prefers the freedom from outside 
distractions and the way her thoughts feel more tangible set down in 
ink. 

Over the top of a few scribbled notes, she watches the light slowly 
move from gold to deep orange. This close to the Solstice and the 
coinciding Centennial, the landscaping crew has brought in more 
evergreens and seasonal flowers. Artificial fireflies twinkle at her from 
the branches like the winks of distant stars. 

“T don’t know why I expected to find you anywhere else.” 

Tessa grins widely at the voice she would know anywhere, even if 
she no longer knew herself. She turns away from the plants to face her 
wife. Rosita smiles at her, and the orange light of the atrium turns her 
ochre skin the color of burnt umber. 

“What are you doing here?” Tessa asks, signing along with her 
words even though she can see Rosita’s brown eyes focused intently 
on her lips. 

“You said you’d probably work through dinner,” Rosita says. “But I 
know you. You wouldn’t eat. So I thought I’d stop by on my way home 
from the restaurant.” Rosita pulls reusable containers from a warming 


tote. The bag is a Bureau product from the Consumer Division. The 
kinetic energy of every jostle and zip gets collected, stored, and output 
as heat which allows any food inside to be kept hot for an extended 
period of time. 

Tessa slides a food container to her and cracks the lid, inhaling the 
thick scent of cumin and cilantro. Picking up a fork, she switches to 
one-handed signs, using the table as a base when she needs one. 

“They added me to the Centennial Committee this morning and 
want me to have some ideas together within a week. I know they’re 
not gonna fire me if I couldn’t manage to come up with something on 
that kind of notice, but P’ll still feel like I’m letting everyone down.” 
Tessa takes a bite of seasoned vegetables, relaxing just a fraction. Her 
wife’s cooking always tastes like home. 

“At least they finally did what they should have done eight months 
ago.” Rosita pushes another container her way. 


“Annie’s not happy about it.” 


“She’ll get over it. It never made sense that they wouldn’t at least 
put you on the committee,” Rosita says. 


“She picked her own team, and I guess I don’t blame her since we 
butt heads every time we work on something together.” Tessa shrugs. 

“Someone should have overridden her. You came up with the ice 
seeding method that’s slowly bringing the caps back to the poles, and 
what was that grass thing you did last year?” 

“Genetically cross-engineering native grasses with more drought- 
tolerant species to slow soil erosion,” Tessa says. 

“Which was brilliant. You’re the best mind in Major Restoration, 
and they know it,” Rosita says. “Not having you on the team was a 
waste.” 


“T think you’re a little biased.” Tessa smiles. “The thing is that my 
ideas tend to be quieter. No one on the major networks reports on 
grass. Maybe that’s why they chose her instead. Her cloud system was 
headline news for a week.” 


It was easy to see why too. Simply put, they were shades deployed 
high up in the atmosphere, but in places where temperatures had very 
nearly stabilized enough to support reforestation or planting, they 
cooled surface temperatures enough during the hottest parts of the 
day to give nature a push. They also came with plenty of visual 
wonder. High altitude planes launching, huge dark patches on an 
otherwise blue sky, massive shadows flowing across the Earth like the 
footprint of the moon during an eclipse. 


“Tm not saying she isn’t talented,” Rosita says. “A push will only 
get you so far if you don’t have something to back it up. I’m just 


saying there was always room for both of you.” 

“You're right.” 

“Tm your wife. I’m always right.” Rosita winks. “Any ideas yet?” 

“Nothing good enough. I know I sound like a history textbook, but 
what ordinary people did a hundred years ago after the snow stopped 
falling, taking on the billionaires and politicians and somehow coming 
out on top. It’s a lot trying to honor both them and the ones who 
didn’t make it through.” 

They had called themselves the Winter Legion, a loosely formed 
union of individuals and small businesses whose livelihoods relied on 
cold weather and the snow it brought. At first, they’d gone to 
Congress and asked them what they planned to do to fix what had 
been broken. When that hadn’t worked, their union had become a 
movement. It caught like a brushfire, people everywhere fed up and 
primed to throw in behind anything that had the makings of radical 
change. 

There had been riots and tear gas and troops marching through the 
streets before everything finally fell apart and was put back together 
again. 

“T think you already honor that working at a place like this,” 
Rosita says. “The Bureau was part of the reform government’s vision. 
If they could see the progress we’ve made, the extinct animals that 
scientists have brought back, the artificial bees, the elimination of 
fossil fuel use. Even things like my restaurant—everything sustainably 
sourced, no disposable packaging, over 99% of all waste recycled or 
reused. The Centennial is important, but it’s just an anniversary. Like 
our first date and our wedding, it’s good to celebrate them and 
remember where things began, but the real work comes day-to-day.” 

Tessa smiles and reaches for her hand, squeezing it tightly. 

“Speaking of, I haven’t even asked you how your day was.” With 
both hands occupied, Tessa makes sure to clearly form each word. 

“We were busy and short-staffed,” Rosita says. “A bug’s been going 
around, and I had a server and my best sous chef call in.” 

“Anything I can do to make it better?” Tessa asks, swiping her 
thumb back and forth across Rosita’s wedding ring. Rosita twists her 
hand palm-side up and squeezes, closing her eyes and taking a deep 
breath. 

“Tell me about the ideas you do have?” 

Tessa scoots the food container away and opens up her notebook. 


“You and your notebooks. Like someone’s great-grandmother.” 
Rosita shakes her head. 


“My empty notebooks.” Tessa turns it around and shows her the 


page she’d been working in before she showed up. It’s more 
brainstorming than anything concrete, though she does have a 
promising concept for an artificial whale that skims micro-plastics 
from the ocean like krill. It’s not Centennial-worthy, though, even if it 
would be a huge breakthrough for the Bureau. 

“Have you seen the weather reports for Katahdin?” Tessa asks. It’s 
another thing that puts real pressure on the Bureau and the 
committee. The news and social media networks have focused on 
nothing else but just how close the continental US is getting to actual 
snowfall exactly one-hundred years after the Green Revolution. 


“Has anyone not seen it? All we need is a few more degrees and a 
little precipitation. I’m betting the stars align within the next few 
years,” Rosita says. “Too bad you couldn’t make it snow, though. That 
would be flashy enough for them.” 

Tessa nods, thinking of the Bureau goals, of the static list of Big 
Climate Problems being worked on worldwide. In her head, she sees 
old photos of snow-capped peaks and— 

“Wait.” Tessa looks up at Rosita, the snap of her head grabbing 
Rosita’s attention. “What if it did?” 

“What if it what? Snowed? I thought even the most optimistic 
models were saying we’ll miss it by at least two degrees if there’s even 
precipitation.” 

“What if we made it?” Tessa asks, the gears already whirring. 

“What if you changed the weather? Not that I doubt you could do 
it, but is it even possible to get it together this close to the 
Centennial?” Rosita asks. But Tessa’s already on her feet, gathering 
her notebook and empty mug. 

Grinning broadly, she points at the seal of the Restoration Bureau 
carved into the plaster above the front door. Around it, the same 
words in all four national languages—English, Spanish, Cantonese, 
and Tagalog. 

“Everything is possible, darling,” she says, signing along one- 
handed. “Wait for me so we can walk home together?” 

“T’ll be here, Tess. Good luck.” 


Upstairs, Tessa nearly skids into Annie who’s coming out of the 
lab, her tablet tucked up under the arm of her white coat. 


“Annie! Just the person I was looking for.” Tessa beams at her, 
earning a look of confusion in return. 


“Tessa.” Her face is just this side of wary. “I was on my way out.” 


“T have an idea. My wife’s idea really, but I have one, and I can’t 
do it without you.” 


Annie’s brow furrows, her eyes locked on Tessa’s for several 


heartbeats. Finally, she jerks her head back toward the lab. The room 
lights up when they enter, the motion detectors activating the 
overheads and the screens. 

When Tessa slides onto a stool, Annie remains standing with her 
arms crossed over her chest. 

“Let’s hear it,” Annie says. “I’m supposed to join my parents for 
dinner.” 

“Rosita’s waiting on me downstairs too, so I’ll try to make it fast. 
What’s the altitude of your cloud system? Are there a few that aren’t 
in use during the colder months?” Tessa asks. 

“Fifty-thousand feet, and there’s three in storage in New Mexico. 
Why?” 

“Tt won’t last long and there won’t be anything left when it’s over. 
Nothing like the structures at Thrive ’75 Park in Queens or 50th Plaza 
in Atlanta,” Tessa says, and Annie frowns. “It'll be temporary, but it’ll 
also be a symbol of where we came from and how far we’ve moved 
forward since then.” 


“T think the board was hoping for something more enduring.” 

“Things don’t have to survive to be remembered,” Tessa says, and 
she waits quietly for Annie to speak again. 

“What were you thinking?” Annie finally asks, dropping her arms 
to her sides. Tessa turns the notebook to show her. 

“Your cloud system and a modified version of my ice seeding 
technology,” Tessa says. It takes Annie all of ten seconds to catch on. 
Her fingers fly across her tablet. When she sets it on the table, several 
weather models hover in the air above it. 

“Will it work?” Tessa asks. “Can you get it cold enough?” 

Annie leans forward, elbows on the table while she closely studies 
each model. She chews on her bottom lip while her fingers write out 
phantom calculations on the tabletop. When she looks back at Tessa, 
she’s beaming. 


“T expect you in the lab tomorrow at eight with the rest of the 
committee. Don’t be late. We’ve got a lot to do.” 
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Two weeks later, Tessa stands on a rocky ridge in Maine with the rest 
of the team. As the first hint of dusk creeps into the sky, the mercury 
dips just past freezing. A full day of Annie’s cloud system blotting out 
the sun has done the trick. On to Phase Two of Project Snowball. 

On either side of the Centennial Committee and crew, cameras 
hover and wait. The team at the peak aren’t alone. At the base of the 
mountain, thousands gather in the newly rechristened Centennial Park 


—Restoration Bureau staff, government officials, dignitaries, and 
ordinary citizens. This will be the largest Solstice celebration in the 
nation by far, but it certainly won’t be the only. 

When a camera flies by the team, Tessa signs “I love you” and 
Rosita’s name sign. She’ll be somewhere at the bottom with her 
brothers, waiting for Tessa to come down and join them for dinner 
and dancing and making biodegradable ornaments to decorate the 
park’s many trees. 

Up ahead of them, the board chairperson wraps up a speech in 
front of a few news cameras. The chairperson touches on how far 
humanity has come and how the Bureau and other organizations like 
it worldwide have been rolling back the clock on global destruction. 
Tessa read it all in an email to Bureau staff earlier in the week. She 
knows the speech will go on to talk about what the Centennial means, 
before reminding everyone that humans must continue to move 
forward and avoid returning to the habits of the past that took it to 
the brink once already. 

Finally, the chairperson turns to the team. 

“T think it’s time,” they say. The camera circles around again, 
hovering in front of everyone. Throwing Tessa a small smile, Annie 
flips her tablet so that the screen is visible to the camera, the giant 
snowflake-shaped button the only thing on the display. 

They press it together. 


An agonizing few seconds pass while nothing at all happens. They 
tested everything, ran a million calculations and simulations, and then 
they checked it all again. 

It will only last about twenty minutes—twenty-one minutes and 
sixteen seconds to be exact. But none of that matters when the first 
flakes actually start to fall, fluttering down through the air and 
landing on the rocks by their feet. 

For a few seconds, everyone is quiet, taking in the enormity of the 
situation, whether artificially crafted or not—frozen like the water 
clinging to their clothes and shoes. 

And then the cheering starts, the team exchanging hugs and high 
fives while the cameras fly around like birds, remote operators 
working hard to capture the historic moment as much as they can for 
the people down below and miles away. 

Tessa can’t help but wish that they could all be on the mountain to 
see it instead, that Rosita could be there beside her with snowflakes 
landing in her hair. Because the cameras will never be able to do 
justice to how it actually feels. It’s the same sense of peace Tessa gets 
sitting in the lobby of the Bureau at sunset—the ice to her crackling 
fire. 


“It makes it all feel worth it, doesn’t it?” Annie asks, one of her 
hands bare so she can catch flakes on her skin. “Healing and fixing 
what we broke is important and necessary. Crops, ocean levels, and 
weather patterns, it all matters. But knowing someday soon we'll get 
beauty like this back...” 

Tessa watches the snow melt on Annie’s skin and pool in the 
grooves of her palm. She pulls her own glove off with her teeth. 


Three years and seventeen days later, snow falls on the mountain 
again. This time, it doesn’t need any help. 
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Lex T. Lindsay is a queer writer living in Texas with her two cats and 
probably more spiders than she’d care to know about. Let the record 
show that she enjoys both Captain America and tacos a normal 
amount. 


Glacehouse 
by R. Jean Mathieu 


When Mackenzie embarked Marie-Pier Corriveau’s ancient Prius after 
winter finals, the muggy slurry of rain had been falling on Montréal 
for two weeks. A La Presse headline bubbled up in her Google-vision 
that it was officially the heaviest since the 2045 tipping point, and 
recommended some journalistic debate on whether this meant climate 
change was plateauing. She waved it away as if it were one of the 
malarial mosquitos that had plagued Quebec since she’d enrolled at 
McGill. Finals were over, and she didn’t have to worry about risks of 
the Quebec City dikes failing and flooding the Plains of Abraham, or 
persistent malaria outbreaks in Three-Rivers, or threats to the wine 
grapes in what remained of the Gaspé peninsula. 

“Bonjour-hi!” she chirped, clapping the passenger door shut. Marie- 
Pier replied in kind. “What’s with the blue-and-white bumper sticker?” 

“Protective camouflage.” Marie-Pier’s French accent was the 
carefully precise and internationalized sort favored by Quebec’s more 
cosmopolitan classes. “We are going upriver to the heart of the 
Republic.” 

“Ew.” Mackenzie scrunched her nose. “The one place on Earth 
where the maple leaf on my backpack doesn’t help. You could have 
told me.” 


Marie-Pier clicked the ancient Prius into drive. 

“T promised you snow,” she replied. Then she reached into her 
History major’s bag of seemingly endless old souverainiste folk songs, 
warbling: “My country, it isn’t a country, it’s hiver.” 

Winter. 

The wipers swept the muggy rain from the windshield, and Marie- 


Pier pulled into the outbound traffic. 
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Their network died not long after Marie-Pier gassed up for the last 
time, in Sanguenay. The locals had regarded the Haitian heritage on 
her skin with suspicion until she addressed them in their impenetrable 
French thicker than dike walls. Then they reserved the Gross Eyes for 
Mackenzie’s halting French that smacked of the textbook and the red 
maple leaf on her pack. 


The English had faded away slowly, still omnipresent except on the 
signs back in Quebec City, still babbling in the googlesphere along 
through the rolling hills of the RQ-175 with their brittle post-tipping 
point steppe grasses. She heard it on snowbird tongues at the rest 
stops and as a language option on the vending machines. But in 
Sanguenay, it elicited only blank stares or worse. Mackenzie wondered 
what it would be like in Péribonka, at the glacehouse. 

She’d read about the glacehouses in her Ecological Engineering 
courses: whole enclosed microclimates and ecosystems under the 
cooling mirror-glass. The Republic of Quebec had poured billions into 
the most extensive and advanced glacehouse network in the world, 
almost since independence, and could boast the largest stand of 
maples south of the 50th parallel for their trouble. When Mackenzie 
had innocently mentioned to Marie-Pier that, Alberta born-and-bred, 
she had never seen snow, she’d been ecstatic at the prospect of an 
adventure with the Princess Royal of the McGill History department. 
Now... 

“Nervous?” Marie-Pier asked, bursting Mackenzie from her reverie. 
“Ouais, it’s bizarre the first time out of network. Don’t worry, there is 
network in Péribonka. Until then, we can trade stories, if you please.” 

“Sure!” Mackenzie’s voice cracked. “Sounds great. You go first.” 

Marie-Pier parted her chapsticked lips. 


“ ,just not one of your papers about neosocialist decentralization 
policy, okay?” 

Marie-Pier’s laugh was deep and sincere and unaffected. She was a 
very sweet person, once you got past the studied chilliness. 


“That is a reason I like you, Mec,” Marie-Pier said. “You know how 
to make me laugh. D’accord, je raconte une autre...” 


Having codeswitched into French, she continued in that tongue: 

“There’s a story brought from la Finis-terre to la Fin du Monde on 
the other coast of the Atlantic. It tells a little like this: 

“There was a time before Paris, when a splendid city carved itself 
into the Atlantic, past the rocks of Brittany. They called it the City of 


Ys, Ker-Ys in the Breton tongue, and the Celtish king Gradlon ruled it. 
He inspired you English your King Arthur, isn’t that so.” 

“Pardon me, I’m not English, I am Albertan.” 

“You cried at Queen-Mother Kate’s funeral, you’re English.” Marie- 
Pier smiled. She switched back: “She was a beautiful, shining city, her 
land reclaimed from the white waters of the Channel, the sea kept out 
by great locks which only Gradlon could open, with the key around 
his neck. For a time, she was good, but soon her glory rotted to 
debauchery, and one night, someone took the key and opened the 
locks, flooding the city beneath the Atlantic waves. Some people, they 
tell it was Gradlon, which is unjust to me. Some tell of his daughter 
Dahut, the fallen woman, whom Gradlon threw from his horse into the 
hungry waters as he fled. Some tell it was the Devil himself, because 
he is everywhere in these stories.” 

She switched to the English: “But always there is a king, a key, a 
city, and the sea.” 

“Atlantis,” Mackenzie replied. “The Deluge. A story in every 
culture.” 

“Goddamn on Atlantis!” Marie-Pier said, with unusual force. “They 
do not tell this story in English, or Polish or Chinese. They only tell it 
in French.” 

“And Breton.” 

“Yes, and Breton.” Marie-Pier smiled at being corrected, her usual 
savoir faire falling back into place. 

“Did you tell me a climate change story by intent?” Mackenzie 
asked. 

“But no. It is only on my mind. And you? What is your tale?” 

As Mackenzie opened her mouth to tell a Zen story from her 
childhood sangha, the vision beyond the windshield took her breath 
away. The lukewarm water of Lac St. Jean, sharp and blue as the skies 
overhead, lapped at the grassy shore. The Québécois village of 
Péribonka huddled by the shore picturesquely, no building daring to 
rise above the two-hundred-year-old church spire. 

But next to the village, crouched over the old Point Taillon Nature 
Reserve just across the river, the glacehouse loomed. At this time of 
year, each panel was sealed tight, reflective as an ice sheet, so shining 
white that Mackenzie’s eyes watered in the climate-controlled Prius 
cab. It resembled nothing more than a glacier, an impossibly regular 
and unmistakably handmade glacier, white and blue as the Quebec 
flag that fluttered at its summit and so massive as to make mere 
mortals think of some earlier age of titans and giants. 


“Voila, Point Taillon Glacehouse,” said Marie-Pier. She sounded 


bored. “The lake may no longer freeze and the hills may no longer 
know snow, but I promise you that, in there? In there, there is snow!” 

Excitement had crept back into her voice, along with the 
Sanguenayan French. She sped down the road, ignoring Mackenzie’s 
stunned wonder in favor of anticipating the precious powder. 
Mackenzie found herself burbling about the technological marvels that 
made the glacehouses possible, the super-reflective mirror-glass 
material that each geodesic panel was made from, the passive-solar 
technology that cooled acres and acres underneath the polarized 
panels, their key role in preserving fragile ecosystems in the face of 
global temperature rise. Marie-Pier listened politely. 

They parked on the town-side of the Péribonka River, carrying 
Marie-Pier’s five bags between them over the little bridge into a sunny 
plaza squeezed between the lapping water of the lake and the 
imposing immensity of the glacehouse. 

Mackenzie smiled to herself as she mentally catalogued various 
native plants in the plaza. Well, “native.” Mackenzie recognized two 
mustard varietals from the southeastern United States. However, with 
the titanic shifts to Canadian climates de nos jours, Mackenzie mused 
that the likes of broomsedge, bee balm, and jessamine counted as 
“native” for a sweltering wet Quebec winter. 

Before them, the glacehouse was less a building than a natural 
feature; as far beyond human contrivance as the Saint Lawrence 
Seaway or the Canadian Shield. The sign above the enviro-lock 
loomed almost as large. Next to the interlaced blue-and-white sphere 
of the Glacehouse program read the legend: “MAISON DE GLACE DE 
POINT TAILLON” and listed its credentials as part of the Republique 
ministére écologique and assured the citoyens of Québec that their tax 
dollars were well-spent here. 

Nowhere on the vast sign did Mackenzie see a single word of 
English. Even in Sanguenay, shrunk to near-illegibility and buried at 
the bottom of the signs, there’d been an English translation. Not here. 

“Allons-y, Mec.” Marie-Pier smiled. “Come on!” 

They swept, with Québécois snowbirds and half of Péribonka, into 
a climate lock the size of their sorority house back at McGill. 
Mackenzie had been expecting the closet-sized climate locks they had 
in the Montreal Biospheres, or something like the switch-locks for 
traffic heading off-island. She certainly wasn’t expecting a hall so vast 
it had its own concession where bored teenagers were selling coffee, 
poutine, and beer. 

Finally, on the piped-in chime of church bells, the internal lock 
opened, and Mackenzie got her first glimpse inside a real glacehouse. 
It took her frozen breath away. 


It really was a pays d’hiver, a kingdom of winter! 

Beneath the polarized sky the color of granite and the bright, 
fragile haze of the indoor cloud cover, the landscape was impossibly 
crisp and clear. The snow glittered like a billion diamonds from the 
rolling ground and from the huddled cluster of steep roofs near the 
lock and from the bare branches of maples—real maples!—acer 
saccharum, not like the sapless warm-weather maples outside. 

As Mackenzie staggered behind the sophisticated strides of Marie- 
Pier, she truly felt winter for the first time. Jack Frost did not so much 
nip her nose as stride up and mug her. Her skin felt brittle and dry, 
buffeted by chills and simultaneously numbed to them. She gave an 
involuntary shudder, her body no longer her own to control, possessed 
by the sub-arctic iciness in the air. 

“Your friend will freeze,” someone noted in an arch baritone, 
she doesn’t don something over her t-shirt.” 

All had been in French, except for the last word, which was twisted 
with such venom Mackenzie might have needed rubber gloves to 
handle it. 

“Tt’s not a t-shirt, my father, it is a hockey sweater,” Marie-Pier 
replied. 

Mackenzie spun on her heel, the cold forgotten in her surprise. The 
man before her towered like a giant, with crisp black curls behind a 
high, sharp, ‘pure-wool’ widow’s peak. His beard was the steely grey 
of the dome, shot through with shocks of snow white. Frost clung to 
the edges of that thick, well-kept beard. He’d swaddled his bulk in a 
padded greatcoat that gave him the proportions of Jos Montferrand. 
His sharp brown eyes were fixed on Mackenzie, the twitched wrinkles 
at the side of his nose suspended on the edge of a proper Gallic sneer. 

This was Marie-Pier’s father? What was he doing here? 

“Forgive an old traditionalist,” he said, in the same carefully 
international French as his daughter, “but I thought that sweaters 
were supposed to protect from the cold?” 

“Tt is her first time in the snow.” Marie-Pier’s clipped tones were as 
brittle and cold as the air. 

“Let me lend her my coat, then.” He reached for the button at his 
throat, hidden as it was under a thick layer of vat-grown fur. “It is 
made for a proper winter.” 

“Th-thank you.” Mackenzie’s teeth chattered. She added: “Merci.” 

At the sound of English, the great man’s gloved fingers stopped. 
The stillness stretching out, each moment more and more of a 
dismissal of the tiny Anglo-Canadian in his little kingdom. 

“But no,” Marie-Pier interjected. “I will lend her one of the articles 
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I brought myself. I have not forgotten how to live in winter. Je me 
souviens.” 

I remember. The Québécois motto. 

Her father paused and nodded. 

“Did you also remember your Vitamin D capsules?” 

“But of course. Thank you for your concern.” 

“It’s not often my daughter comes in out of the summer sun 
anymore,” he grumbled. 

“This is Mackenzie Moore,” Marie-Pier said, as though she hadn’t 
heard. “She studies ecology at McGill. She came to Montréal all the 
way from Alberta to study the glacehouses and the ecologies you 
protect. She has never seen snow, so I brought her to share the 
country of winter with her.” 

Her father gave a Gallic shrug. 

“Doctor Corriveau!” called a voice. “We’ve finished the Sector 23 
soil analysis.” 

“Thank you, Corentin,” replied Marie-Pier’s father. He studied the 
two coeds. 

“Mess is in the grande cabane at 1800. If it’s not too cold for you.” 

With that, he turned on his heel and headed for one of the dark 
buildings crouched under its helmet of snow. Marie-Pier was already 
digging through one of her bags. 

“Et voila,” said Marie-Pier, helping Mackenzie into a thick down 
coat, “I should have known that Annika Fatimah sweater was too thin 
for freezing temperatures.” 

“Doctor Corriveau...” Mackenzie breathed, her mind whirling. 

Marie-Pier stiffened. “Yes?” 

“Doctor Jean-Baptiste Corriveau?” 

“Yes.” Now her voice was resigned. 

“He’s your father?!” 

“But yes,” Marie-Pier said. She rattled off the answers to all the 
questions on Mackenzie’s tongue: “I am the only begotten daughter of 
the grand Jean-Baptiste Corriveau. I spent most of my teenage years 
under this dome, before I came to university. That’s why I know a 
little more about ecological engineering than the average history 
undergrad. And how did you think I got us overnighting berths under 
the glass?” 

Honestly, she hadn’t thought to ask. She hadn’t thought of a lot of 
things, apparently. 

“But he’s a jerk!” Mackenzie’s cold-numbed brain had finally 
caught up with her. 


“Yes. He really, really is,” Marie-Pier agreed. “And we’re suppering 
with him. But first, let’s claim our berths and drop off our bags. And 
get you into proper winter equipage.” 
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Dr. Corriveau didn’t want to eat with Mackenzie. Marie-Pier didn’t 
want to eat with her father, but insisted on Mackenzie’s presence as 
her terms of engagement. Mackenzie was torn between wanting to 
pick the brilliant man’s brain and wanting to keep as far away as 
possible. 

So, here they were, sitting at the captain’s table, with the covert 
eyes of the couple dozen scientists who overwintered under the glace 
sneaking looks at them all. 


After a meek compliment on the pale yellow soupe aux pois 
(resulting in a short, smug lecture on Québec’s cheese diversity), 
Mackenzie lapsed into silence as the French swirled around her. To 
her amazement, she could generally follow the gist of the 
conversation, and when she couldn’t, Marie-Pier seemed to have a 
sixth sense for when to drop a hushed translation in English. 


Dr. Corriveau was saying, “...the sugar maples have retreated 
farther north this year, just a lot of dying mass to feed controlled 
burns.” 


“It must be difficult for them,” Marie-Pier noted. “Trees do not, as 
a rule, run very fast.” 


The old man huffed. 

“As we learned on Gaspé,” he said, “Québécois and animals can 
outrun the damned neverending summer, but trees and buildings 
can’t. They only sink into the sea on their rotten earth.” 

Marie-Pier finished translating and turned toward her father. 


“But it is not so easy out there, even in Péribonka. When was the 
last time Lac St. Jean froze? The winter when I was fourteen?” 


“Exact, my girl.” Dr. Corriveau nodded. “Every year, the December 
temperatures are a little warmer. It is why the glacehouses are so 
important, keeping a little winter, the old hard winter, under glass...” 

“My father, you sermonize to two choirgirls.” Marie-Pier gave that 
polite, political laugh she was practicing for when she ran for 
Président. 

Her father continued, unimpeded. 


“Tt worries me. Think of the plaza in front. We started with red 
maples and bloodroot, better suited for long summers. Then the 
mayapple crept up from New England and even the red maples 
withered, no matter how fast we spliced wet-winter genes in. Then it 


was milkweeds, and now it is mustards from shores and banks where 
French was never spoken. Here, on the Lac St. Jean, in the heart of 
Québec!” 

“Excuse me, the burning heart,” Marie-Pier said. Zen-raised 
Mackenzie blinked in confusion, until Marie-Pier whispered to her, 
“Don’t worry, it is only Québécois blaspheming.” Mackenzie nodded. 
That was normal enough, at least. 

“Tt is almost worse now than under confederation. You can pass 
laws against the English; you cannot pass laws against their weeds.” 
Dr. Corriveau shook his head. “It is not so safe inside either. There 
have been failures, failures of people.” 

Dr. Corriveau did not look in Mackenzie’s direction, making her 
target status painfully clear. Instead, he stared at his daughter’s 
impassive face. “Do you remember your mother’s operations passkeys? 
We named the OS after you?” 

“Je me souviens,” she carefully enunciated. 

Dr. Corriveau’s chuckle came from deep in his chest. 


“When I said you take after your mother, I never meant your 
melanin. You’ve always been sharp. I’ve taken to keeping the master 
passkeys around my neck, next to my heart. A rosary, if our 
glacehouse is a nave.” 

As Marie-Pier caught Mackenzie up on their conversation, an aide 
ran up to the table with a tablet. Dr. Corriveau chatted with him, 
thumbing the tablet and ignoring his daughter even as he talked over 
her. 

“ like an endless Summer—” in Dr. Corriveau’s mouth, it sounded 
halfway between Sumeria and a curse, “—fetid and unhealthy...” 

“But it is much cooler in Montréal,” Mackenzie interjected, to 
stunned silence. Even the aide paused. “The climate there is both 
more cooler and more... more stabilize than here. I think it is a 
microclimate issue, perhaps the lake’s, uh, how do you say refraction 
index?” 

Dr. Corriveau told her. It was the first time he had spoken directly 
to her all night. 


“Merci beaucoup, M. le Professeur.” Mackenzie had never gone 
wrong being too polite in French. “There are complex affairs, but of 
course. You know better as me. Climate change is real, and it melts 
snows and kills living things. But it is here much worse.” 


“Ah! ‘But where are the snows of yesteryear?’”” Dr. Corriveau 
quoted. Even Mackenzie smiled. Francois Villon, at least, she knew. 
“Thus it is even more imperative to preserve the snows here.” 


He turned to his daughter. “Speaking of, your blonde, she is 


impertinent.” 

Mackenzie turned red and hunkered down into her soup. Marie- 
Pier covered her by asking how Dr. Gauthier and his seabirds at the 
fle-Bonaventure glacehouse were coming. 
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After dinner, Marie-Pier hooked her dark, dainty hand in the crook of 
Mackenzie’s elbow and “suggested” an after-dinner constitutional. 
Mackenzie was in no mood to argue after a dinner in the French 
fashion, lasting hours. Soon, they were walking along the inside edge 
of the glace paneling, the snow crunching under their feet and the 
cold prickling their cheeks, Mackenzie staring agape at her iridescent 
image in the glace and burbling excited exclamations about the 
elegance of the technology. 

“Mec, I didn’t bring you up here for you to stare at yourself in the 
glaces!” Marie-Pier finally burst. 

Mackenzie choked off her burbling. The father might have been 
white as snow and the daughter dark as maple, but they had the same 
proud hauteur and could wield it like a whip. She could hear the 
family resemblance. 

“ ... apologize, excuse me.” Marie-Pier finally said, in much softer, 
cooler voice. 


“It’s hard seeing your father again,” Mackenzie said. 


“But yes,” Marie-Pier replied, “we do not necessarily see eye to eye 
on everything. He thought you were my blonde!” 


Mackenzie deadpanned: “But I’m a brunette.” 

The old joke brought tired smiles to both their faces. 
“So...why did you bring me?” she hazarded. 
“Because I am my father’s daughter.” 

“Pardon?” 


Marie-Pier laid a hand on Mackenzie’s shoulder, and rotated her 
inward, toward the frozen heart of the glacehouse. 


“My father mentioned the last time the lake froze, when I was 
fourteen.” Marie-Pier’s breath shivered in the wintry air. “Some 
things, he forgot. I remember watching spellbound as the snow fell 
gently from the sky, like millions of millions of dandelion seeds all 
falling to earth. I remember lacing up my skates, and my ass freezing 
numb after I fell on the lake too many times. I remember throwing 
snowballs at all the Saint-Monique kids, laughing and screaming 
ourselves hoarse. I remember making maple taffy out the back and 
drinking my first coffee next to a warm wood fire. I felt like one of 
Father’s voyageur heroes. It was magic.” 


She took a deep breath, as if she would inhale all of winter. 


“The snow used to come every year, falling alike on the just and 
the unjust, on the Québécois and the English. Father is proud of his 
little ‘country of winter.’ Well, I am, too. But I think you deserve to 
see it same as I. I try not to let my pride rule me.” 


Mackenzie smiled. “You prefer to let your pride about your GPA 
and your delusions of grandeur rule you instead, Mademoiselle la 
Président.” 

“But of course!” Marie-Pier grinned back. 

Mackenzie looked out over the quiet snowscape, the trees black 
and bare, the snow white and luminescent, the horizon a little too 
near, the stars hidden behind mirrored glace, the quiet hum of 
machinery rippling the still and silent night. Inside the riblike maples, 
she could almost feel the sap forming, these trees somehow so much 
fuller, so much more real, than the American red maples outside, even 
stripped of their leaves and covered in snow. 

“Tt is beautiful...” she breathed. “I can’t imagine what it looks like 
when it’s falling.” 

“Yes,” Marie-Pier sighed, “but where are the snows of yesteryear, 
no?” 

Mackenzie’s brow furrowed. 


“Actually, yeah,” she said, her mouth firing staccato English while 
her brain worked, “why is it so much hotter here on Lake St. Jean 
than down on the Saint Lawrence? Even given the stabilizing 
influence of the seaway and relative elevation and, y’know, other 
stuff, it still seems way too hot for the latitude and climate.” 

“T’m sure one of Dad’s grad students has written a paper on it.” 
Marie-Pier groused. “It’s probably locked up in his collected lab notes 
somewhere.” 

“Think you could get it for me? Just to scratch the intellectual 
itch.” 

“He'll consider you an English boss de bécosse who thinks she 
knows Québec better than a pure-wool,” Marie-Pier noted. 

“Hey, I know what that means! Besides, if anyone is boss of the 
back-house, it’s him. King of his little country of winter, his, how do 
you say, few acres of snow. It’s only a paper, he won’t mind.” 

“Careful. Kings tend to get upset in the face of truth.” Marie-Pier 
sighed. “You aren’t going to stop, are you? Fine. I’ll get you a data 
key, on one condition.” 

“Yes?” 

“You’re not cooping yourself up with ecological data and a 
terminal all day. You and I will do skiing!” 


Mackenzie’s laugh broke any stillness left under the glass. It 
actually disturbed some snowpack off the nearest maple branch. 


“D’accord,” she squeaked between embarrassed fingers. 
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“Mec! Dépéchez! Allons-y! Last one on her skis is a rotten egg!” 

“Wait!” Mackenzie replied. “You only got me this data key last 
night and your father’s intranet is diabolic! My terminal’s still 
compiling the granulated heat-map!” 

“Then let it compile while we generate some heat, dammit!” Marie- 
Pier called, cursing in the English fashion. “Just get out here!” 

Something about the heatmap seemed wrong, but Mackenzie 
couldn’t put her finger on it. Obviously, this was a real 3D time-lapse 
climate model, not one of the worked examples in her textbook. Still, 
as Mackenzie reached out and rotated it in her hands, there was 
something...off. She cursed the sluggish intranetwork, and left it to 
compile before Marie-Pier got angry enough to become polite. 

The model still hovered before her eyes, inscribed on her kerosene 
breaths as they huffed cross-country on their skis. 

“Enjoyable, no?” Marie-Pier’s voice was muffled behind the thick 
arrowed scarf. 


“You...” Mackenzie gasped, “...do this...for pleasure?” 


Her side burned in defiance of the freezing-dry cold as she took 
another step. 


“But of course!” Marie-Pier. “Half the pleasure is the cross-country. 
The other half is drinking hot coffee and hot soup and some Crown 
Royal at the other end.” 


“T think...I like...that half...better!” 


“Don’t worry, my summer-child. We’re almost at the rivulet. We'll 
do a picnic there.” 

When they did arrive, seemingly a lifetime later, Mackenzie’s heart 
hammered in her chest and she could not shuck her hood and toque 
and scarf fast enough. As the sweat froze on her overheated brow, 
Mackenzie had to admit that the sharp cold winter air almost felt... 
kind of nice. Detaching her ungainly skis definitely helped. 


The rivulet, a tributary on the Péribonka that emptied into Lake St. 
Jean, was a long thin snake of dirty ice winding through the soft 
mounds of snow. 

“You know, for all your Dad talked it up, I thought it would be 
bigger.” Mackenzie sniffed, and put on her best impression of Dr. 
Corriveau’s regal tone. “Yes, Point Taillon is ze only glacehouse in 
Kebek who have ze riverrr inside, a whole écologie above and below ze 


waterrr!” 
Marie-Pier laughed like tinkling bells in the frozen air. 


“Arrétez! Your French joual is terrible!” she said. “And in fairness 
to my father, not just Québec, but the whole world.” 

“But it’s so dark and ugly!” 

“Ah, that’s just dirty rotten ice.” Marie-Pier twirled the Thermos 
cap off with mittened fingers. “It sometimes gets like that. It is not 
easy to stop a river every winter.” 

“What do you mean?” Mackenzie asked, suddenly alert, her aching 
side and numbing nose forgotten. “When does it freeze?” 


“In the summer, when we have all the panels open, it flows as free 
as air through the glacehouse.” Marie-Pier made a whooshing gesture. 
“But when she closes up at Thanksgiving, we have to freeze the water 
by hand with portable refrigerators. The waste-heat is awful; it always 
melts the snow on the banks so you get dirty mud. Good thing we 
came in December and no earlier.” 

Marie-Pier poured Mackenzie a Thermos cap of Crown Royal- 
fortified coffee, dark and bitter and, to Mackenzie’s surprise, exactly 
what she needed. She drank it down absently, her mind whirling so 
hot she might have melted the snowbank by laying her head in it. 

“Mec?” Marie-Pier said. “Santé.” 

“Oui, santé.” She raised her cup and let it be clinked. 


Her eyes were welded to the dirty ice of the rivulet, and the secrets 
frozen beneath it. 


“Mec!” Marie-Pier sighed, striding into their shared cabin. “This has 
gone on for long enough. If you would please detach yourself from 
your terminal?” 

Mackenzie looked up at her, with eyes that made the Princess of 
the History Department pause and take stock. In the days since their 
ski trip to the bank of the tributary, Mackenzie had massaged data 
until her fingers ached in the stuffy swelter of the cabin. As she 
eliminated extraneous factors with the plodding methodology of a 
nervous undergrad, the image came clearer and clearer. It looked like 
a black hole. 

The 3D image hanging in the cabin meant nothing to Marie-Pier, 
for all her scholarly acumen in teasing out the causes leading to 
Québec’s independence or the sharp eye with which she could 
compare manuscripts. 

“T.,..think I know,” Mackenzie stuttered. “I think I know why Lac 
St. Jean is so much warmer than Montréal. So much warmer than it 


should be.” 


“Yes, carbon emissions and greenhouse gasses,” Marie-Pier 
snapped. “We do discuss climate change in the History department, 
Mec.” 


Mackenzie shook her head. “There’s something I need to show you. 
You and your father.” 


“What, locked up in some room debating data points?” 
“No, we need to go to the rivulet.” 
Marie-Pier’s face changed. “You are serious.” 


Mackenzie nodded. “If I’m right, your father should know. And I 
need you to translate.” 

“Me? My specialty is politics, not ecological engineering.” 

“Don’t you always say politics is the art of translating correctly?” 
Mackenzie said. “And that the Canadian confederation fell apart from 
lack of translating?” 

Marie-Pier screwed her mouth shut, narrowed her eyes at 
Mackenzie...and nodded politely, turning on one heel and marching 
stiffly away. 

Mackenzie gulped. 

By the time she returned, with her father in tow, Mackenzie had 
already swaddled up for the march. This time, since day visitors were 
using all the skis, they wore snow shoes, or raquettes. The raquettes did 
not help her case. 


“T hope that your blonde is better at scientific analysis than she is 
at snow-shoeing,” Dr. Corriveau commented archly as Mackenzie took 
another lurch forward. 


“She is a brunette.” His daughter’s reply was almost as dry as the 
frozen air. 

“So how does your brunette intend to teach Québécois about 
winter?” Dr. Corriveau sneered. His French was textbook precise, to 
ensure Mackenzie understood. She understood perfectly well, the heat 
rising up her scarf-swaddled neck as they arrived at the rivulet. She 
wondered if her embarrassment was warm enough to melt its banks. 


“Tll show you,” Mackenzie huffed. “The climate model confused 
me, at first. Textbook models are much, much simpler. But even I 
could see that Lake St. Jean is too warm, and the waters of the 
Sanguenay.” 

Marie-Pier’s rapidfire translating was thick as a slice of Sanguenay 
tourtiére, chock with just as much local flavor. 

“But yes, from climate change.” Dr. Corriveau spat. “Summer 
moving north.” 


“T tried to take into account as many variables as possible: global 
temperature rise, lowering albedo of the hills as the ice melted, basin 
effects from gasoline emissions...” 


Dr. Corriveau listened intently as his daughter enumerated all the 
variables that Mackenzie had accounted for, and even gave a short, 
sharp nod of approval alongside the Gallic grunt. She pressed on, 
citing his seminal work and papers of her McGill professors as if she 
were narrating her thesis, until finally, both father and daughter said: 

“Get to the point!” Marie-Pier at least added, “If you please.” 

Mackenzie gulped. 

“Ours is a problem of thermodynamics. The heat must go 
somewhere, n’est pas? At other glacehouses, it reflects into the air. The 
problem here in Point Taillon is that not only does the heat reflect 
from the glace into the surrounding air, but also into the water. The 
dark lake water laps up all the radiating heat the porcelain-white 
glacehouse has to give, and retains it far better than the air does. That 
would explain the heat around the lake, so much worse than 
anywhere else in Quebec.” 

Marie-Pier’s running translation sputtered to a stop and croaked in 
her throat. Her jaw hung for a moment as she stared with new eyes at 
her Albertan friend. 


“.,.are you sure?” she asked, in stunned English. 
“Yeah.” Mackenzie nodded. “I am. Tell him?” 


“C’est pas necessaire.” Dr. Corriveau waved it away, his cheeks 
blotched with anger. “I know well when I am insulted. You have an 
undergraduate who speaks like a slow six-year-old trying to teach me 
the trade I have spent thirty years of my life perfecting! I come to 
preserve winter, not destroy it. It is not because of me that Lac St. Jean 
does not freeze in winter. It is because of the toxic, choking outflows 
of a sick civilization!” 

His massive fists were clenching and unclenching, looking big and 
powerful enough to rip the branches off the sugar maples. Marie-Pier 
subtly slid from her father’s side and close to Mackenzie. 

“My father...” 

“Et pis toé, ma ’tite fille, keske tu fais? T’es ’vek l’été. The English, the 
Americans, the heat, the beetles, the cardinals, the damned mustards 
and jessamines, they are all of one skin!” Corriveau roared, in English. 
“De nous sont les érables, les églises, Vhiver!” 


“My father told me when I was a girl that facts do not lie,” Marie- 
Pier said, her voice as even and icy as her father’s was overheated. 
Her perfect, international French had slid back into place. “Is there a 
way to check the facts?” 


“But of course not!” Dr. Corriveau snapped. “It’s only your blonde’s 
wild fancy!” 

“There is,” Mackenzie said, her own cheeks burning with rage. “It’s 
why I brought us all here. Under this very thin rotten ice is running 
water, warm water, carrying away all the waste heat of the 
glacehouse.” 


“What ridiculousness!” Dr. Corriveau barked. “I assure you I do not 
hire fools. My own assistant cores the water-ice every...” 

“And if your theory proves true, what is to be done?” Marie-Pier 
asked, ever the political animal. 


Mackenzie took a deep breath. 


“You’d have to open the glacehouse,” she said. “Like in summer. 
Allow the heat to exchange and a new equilibrium to form.” 


“Let summer flood in, is that it, English?” demanded Dr. Corriveau. 
His face burned like the summer sun. “Open the panels and let the last 
precious few sugar maples choke on the fetid air that you people bring 
with you, and wither, and die? No. Under the glace, the snows of 
yesteryear are safe. I have closed the locks and polarized the light 
against summer’s creeping encroachments. But yes, even to the frozen 
bed of the river! Voila, English blonde!” 

Dr. Corriveau shoved between the women, knocking Mackenzie 
aside as if he didn’t deign to notice her. Only Marie-Pier’s quick hands 
kept Mackenzie from tumbling into the snowbank, ass-first and 
raquettes up. With regal majesty and bitter ridicule in every gesture, 
the huge man stooped at the bank and unlatched his snow shoes. With 
deliberate, regal step, he marched onto the dark ice, each boot print 
resounding in the still air. For a moment, he stood, before turning and 
staring at both of them with dark, disdainful, burning eyes. 

“The winter ice is solid all the way through.” Each French word 
was a sharp, precisely-thrown dart. He even tapped the ice with his 
bootheel, just to nail the point home. 

The heel plunged through on the fourth tap. Off-balance, the big 
man let out a startled cry and listed to one side, his other raquette 
skidding out across the slick ice. The impact of his knee shattered 
more of the ice, and he slipped under the running waters of the 
rivulet. 

Marie-Pier was first to react. 


“AU SECOURS!” she cried. “Man in the water! Mec, help me get 
him out!” 

Dr. Corriveau had risen partway from the water, as far as his 
knees, but his waterlogged mittens gave him no purchase on the slick 
ice and the surprising strength of the flowing waters beneath their 


mask of ice threw his feet out from underneath him. 

Both Mackenzie and Marie-Pier scrambled the few feet to the bank, 
before Marie-Pier stabbed an arm out to stop Mackenzie’s forward 
momentum. They took ginger paces, testing always the next step to 
see if the ice would hold each woman’s weight over wide raquettes. 
The stinging cold of the water stabbed straight through Mackenzie’s 
pant-leg as Dr. Corriveau splashed for purchase. 

“Voici, under his armpit!” Marie-Pier spat. 

“Sorry?” Mackenzie blinked. Marie-Pier wrapped her arms around 
her father’s left shoulder. Mackenzie got the idea, grabbing the doctor 
around his right shoulder, heaving ineffectively. 

“Un, deux, trois!” 

The ice-sheet splintered a little more as they yanked the great bulk 
of Dr. Corriveau’s back against it. 

“Un, deux, trois!” 

Mackenzie felt cracking under her left foot, and almost stumbled as 
she jumped back, her arms still firm around the doctor’s body. 

“Un, deux, trois!” 

Now she felt a hundred hands on her own back, dragging her back 
to the firm hoarfrost and the doctor out of the water with her. The 
doctor’s colleagues had come running from everywhere, and whirled 
like a winter cyclone to help their incoherent, spasming, soaking-wet 
professor. 

The only coherent French that Dr. Corriveau could manage in the 
face of the flurry of questions and cries were: “Her! Get her out of 
here!” There were some choice Anglo-Saxon words thrown in, 
seemingly at random. 

Marie-Pier looked up over her father’s shoulder, from where she 
crouched and tried to rub warmth into his broad and bloodied back. 


“Merci beaucoup.” She added, in English, “You’d better go. We'll 
meet up later.” 

Mackenzie thought fast, turning toward the little cluster of cabins 
and the lock. “Where you saw my face. Midnight.” 

Marie-Pier nodded, though her eyes were back on her shivering 
father. Mackenzie marched awkwardly back toward the exit, her shin 
aching with the sharp, wet cold. 
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She walked back to the glacehouse for her midnight assignation, her 
every pore opened to the endless summer. Just a few days under the 
glace, and the whole world felt new to her. She marched down to the 
lake shore, below the wall, and felt the chilly black water. It seemed 


impossible to her that it had once frozen under this same winter 
moon. The air around her was moist and muggy, even at midnight, 
chilly to her blood but still pregnant with ecosystem-wrecking power. 
Power that reflected off the white panels and fed the dark water. 

In hindsight, it was obvious. Her eco-analysis professor, quoting 
Dr. Corriveau, said that all good science was. 

The glacehouse loomed over her, the imperious French staring 
down on her like one of Orwell’s eyes as she crossed the Georgia 
mustards and Virginia-born jessamine. The glacehouse was, among so 
many other things, an engineering marvel, the stuff of Buckminster 
Fuller’s dreams. The materials science was beyond her ken, but she 
knew the gist. Impossibly thin and strong and light, and therefore, 
with human ambition, impossibly huge. It would take her a while to 
find the panel she’d been admiring when Marie-Pier had snapped at 
her, on that first night. 

She knew it when she saw it. There, in the blank white polarized 
panels, there was a single triangle of darkness, at just about face 
height. Instead of her own pale face, though, Mackenzie saw there the 
drawn dark features of Marie-Pier Corriveau. 

Marie-Pier’s tired, relieved smile disappeared in a cloud of 
steaming breath. Into the cloud, she wrote with her finger. 

“No sound.” 

From her bag, Mackenzie drew a tablet, writing on it with her own 
finger and holding it up. 

“T came prepared.” 

Marie-Pier raised her eyebrows and nodded with approval. 
Mackenzie scribbled more. 

“How’s your Dad?” 

More breath, each letter appearing out of the fog. 

“Better. Glad I stayed. Sorry.” 

“Tt’s okay,” Mackenzie scribbled. “Grabbed your car keys. Staying 
at the auberge.” 

Marie-Pier gave her a thumbs-up, then blew a blank palimpsest 
onto the glace. 

“You're right.” Another breath. “About the heat.” And another. 
This would take a while. “It’s wrong: heating the whole Sanguenay for 
a few acres of snow.” 

Marie-Pier had lapsed into French, specifically Voltaire’s dismissive 
phrase for all the Canadas. Mackenzie scribbled on her tablet. 

“We have to open it up.” 

Marie-Pier nodded. She seemed relieved to not have to breathe so 


hard and make herself dizzy. Mackenzie cleared her screen, and 
scribbled again. 

“Do you have any ideas how?” 

“Papa’s passwords—only way,” breathed Marie-Pier. Then she 
drew a giant eye that stared at the words “Mots de passe de Papa.” 
Mackenzie nodded, she understood: It would draw attention. 

“Ts there some other way?” she wrote. 

In response, Marie-Pier illustrated two stick-figure girls tossing 
stones through a geodesic dome. 

“That’s horrible! I won’t destroy a glacehouse!” Mackenzie wrote. 
She thought for a moment. “Depolarize each panel, like you did with 
this one?” 

“1000s of panels,” Marie-Pier traced. “Takes forever.” 

“Plus we’d get caught.” Mackenzie held up her screen. Marie-Pier 
nodded. “Isn’t there a bypass to your Dad’s passwords?” 

“But of course,” Marie-Pier mouthed. Then she drew a key around 
a neck. Her father’s neck, of course. 

Mackenzie cleared her screen to reply when a funny look came 
over Marie-Pier’s features. She stared intently at her finger drawing, 
the fog of breath already evaporating at the edges. Marie-Pier’s sharp 
eyes fixed on the key. 

Under it, she wrote a simple instruction: “Get the car. Ready to 
run.” 

“What will you do?” Mackenzie scribbled, holding it up with 
furrowed brow. 

Without changing expression, Marie-Pier blew on the glace one last 
time, tracing two words with her finger. 

“Voila Dahut.” 

As her breath faded, she was already gone. 
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Marie-Pier crept through the darkened silence of the house her father 
built, with its high shards of mirror for roof and walls, breaking the 
stillness only with misty breath and the soft, powdery crunch of snow 
under her boots. She kept quiet. Marie-Pier would have a devil of a 
time explaining herself to anyone if they heard her skulking around. 

Devil of a time. Quelle drdéle. 

The dark timbers of the little clinic emerged from the dark hulks of 
the cabins. Inside, her father was wrapped in a dozen Hudson Bay 
blankets and perched by the Roi du Soleil heating wire. It might have 
been overkill, but hypothermia was no joke. The old idiot! Marie-Pier 


didn’t completely understand the science her father and Mackenzie 
had hurled at one another, but she’d taken enough rhetoric to know a 
poor argument when she heard it. She’d heard it in her father’s 
thundering French, but not in the meek English of the tiny pale 
Albertan sweating under her toque. 

And she’d read enough history to know that the beau geste, direct 
action for justice’ sake, could be the start of something great. Hadn’t 
Georgéline Legaré started out defending Montréal’s Chinatown in the 
Allophone Riots of ’33? And she’d become the first Président of the 
Republic. Restoring winter to the pays d’hiver, even one petty corner, 
surely counted as a beau geste. And no one on the green Earth could do 
it, except Marie-Pier Corriveau. 

Because Marie-Pier Corriveau remembered. 

She just hoped Mackenzie would have the Prius ready when Marie- 
Pier opened the locks. Direct action for justice usually required a fast 
getaway, unless you felt like becoming a martyr. 

Marie-Pier knew the clinic door well enough to slip through with 
only the slightest click of the bolt. The tiny clinic was sweltering, 
almost as warm as Péribonka outside. The heat was oppressive; to use 
one of her father’s favorite curses, it was fetid. 

“My girl...” he rumbled. Marie-Pier nearly jumped from her skin, 
only keeping calm from a lifetime of being a black woman among 
whites. 

“Papa,” she breathed, “I...brought you a drop.” 

He smiled to her. 

“Alcohol is counter-indicated,” he noted. “Dr. Tremblay would not 
approve.” 

“But also tradition, isn’t it?” Marie-Pier frantically looked around 
the tiny clinic. There had to be a bottle of whiskey stowed somewhere. 
“The ways of winter. Spirits to warm the frigid flesh.” 

“You have reason, my girl,” he said. 

There, in the tiny pharmacy. But of course old Gagnon would still 
be mixing medicines for his Professeur, and where Gagnon goes, so 
goes a fiddle and a bottle of Couronne Royale. While her father 
watched, she deftly unlocked the darkened pharmacy cabinet and 
snatched up the whisky. 

“Share a drop with me?” he asked softly. “Like old times.” 

“Old times were you, me, and Maman,” Marie-Pier noted, sitting in 
the empty chair. 

“You have reason,” he admitted. “How is she?” 

“She is...well. She moved back to Gatineau.” 

Dr. Corriveau made a face. “I don’t understand why Canada 


doesn’t just annex Gatineau and finish the job.” 

“Men like you would never allow it,” Marie-Pier said, pouring a 
paper cup. “Santé, my father.” 

“santé, my girl.” They trinqued their paper cups, and slugged 
Gagnon’s terrible-yet-patriotic whiskey. 

Marie-Pier had taken her first drop at the Reveillon when she was 
twelve, and her father had laughed as she coughed and sputtered. But 
now the tables were turned: she had grown up, and he had grown old. 
The paper cup slipped from his fingers after only two shots. 

Marie-Pier laid her brown hand against the too-pink flush of her 
father’s collarbone, began to carefully work the top few buttons. The 
data key with her name on it was just above his heart. He stank of 
chill sweats, exhaustion, and cheap whisky. 

“Forgive me, Father...” she said, reaching in and wrapping her 
hand around the key. 

A few moments later, the door clicked quietly shut again. 

At first, she tried opening the MARIE-PIER system from the 
terminal in her cabin, but it was bounded on all sides by her father’s 
high-security measures. As she’d crept toward the operations cabin, 
she saw shadows in the window: an overnight shift, monitoring the 
building in case someone like her should arrive to do exactly as she 
planned to do. 

But there was another terminal, she knew, one basic and high-level 
enough to give the command she needed, unquestioned. It was 
mounted just above the inner lock, an emergency terminal in case of 
wildfire inside the glacehouse. 

Marie-Pier knew, because she had been the one to scrabble up and 
click it through when fire ate the old cabane a sucre. She was a little 
larger now than when she was thirteen, but she could still climb up. 
She remembered. 

She shivered, and not from the frost of the metal burning through 
three layers of pant-leg. She knew Mackenzie’s science was right, her 
father’s, wrong. She knew she was the only one who could do the beau 
geste and open the locks to let winter free. She only resented the 
reasonable way the steps had all led up here, on top of the inner lock, 
digging with stinging fingers through the drift, excavating the built-in 
insulated terminal screen like some precious treasure. 

It glowed like the winter sun, bright and cold. She waved the key 
before it, and watched the screen shift to the white and blue that bore 
her name. A few swiftly muttered commands, and the screen 
illuminated with three simple words: “MODE D’ETE, ENGAGER?” 

“Quais,” she intoned. 


The glacehouse reflected red alarms, the still night shattered by 
ringing klaxons. Marie-Pier heard the creaking of icy metal on all sides 
as the carrefour-rotors groaned to life. 

A slight wind blew the loose black wire of hair outside her cap. 
Marie-Pier found it within herself to blaspheme, before the second 
burst of wind blew her clear of the glacehouse, out toward the lake. 
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The wind boomed hard enough to rock the Prius on its suspension, 
shocking Mackenzie from nervously refreshing the news. She looked 
up, across the little bridge to where the glacehouse should be, and saw 
only a swirling dark miasma. Mackenzie watched it all unfold, even as 
something distantly splashed in the dark water. 

Ecological engineering was all about systems thinking. “Always 
consider the whole,” as her professors said. It was what Dr. Corriveau 
had failed to do when he raised a glacehouse over running water. It 
was what Mackenzie failed to do when she suggested the glacehouse 
be opened to the endless December summer. 

A sudden rush of frozen air, enough to form its own internal 
weather system, into the warm, wet air of the Lake St. Jean would 
cause precipitation. Clouds would form over the lake. And those 
clouds, pregnant with moisture, would burst. 

Mackenzie smiled. She’d done it! Marie-Pier had done it! 
Somehow, she’d opened up the glacehouse! And now Mackenzie 
understood why she’d asked her to have the Prius running. But where 
was she? 

The minutes ticked by, searchlights and handlights danced from 
within the unsealed glacehouse and spread in a panicked scramble. 
Still no Marie-Pier. Mackenzie gulped with a too-dry throat. She tried 
to ring her over the network. Silence. Still no Marie-Pier. 

The passenger door flew open. Mackenzie blinked away her phone 
screen. 

It was a Corriveau, certainly. A very large, very pale Corriveau 
trembling with rage and with...something else. 


“Drive,” he commanded. “For the dock.” 

Mackenzie drove, for the dock on the far side of Péribonka. 

“T know that you put her up to it, English,” he growled, adding a 
few extra Anglo-Saxon words. “You were her tempter.” 

“T don’t even know what she did.” Mackenzie’s hands rattled on 
the wheel. “She told me to get the car ready and wait. She was going 
to do something big, but she didn’t tell me what or how.” 

“The beau geste,” rumbled Dr. Corriveau. He stank of cheap 


whiskey. “She stole my data key and climbed up the enviro-lock and 
activated the firesafe protocol. If I’d been up and able, she never 
would have had a chance, not even my girl, but those—” 

The French finally processed through Mackenzie’s brain. 

“On top of the lock?” her voice rose. “When the glacehouse 
opened? Oh my God, she must have been straight in the wind!” 

“I could have told you that, you little English blockhead!” Dr. 
Corriveau barked. His glacehouse was one thing, but he became truly 
fearsome when it was Marie-Pier. “You arrogant little blonde! You are 
only fortunate she was thrown clear of the plaza and the rocks.” 

“Into the lake?” 

He nodded. “We will do a boat, and search. She’s been in the water 
ten minutes, and the temperature is dropping.” 

“T know where she is.” Mackenzie’s voice was preternaturally calm, 
even to her. “I’m turning around.” 

Dr. Corriveau’s grip slapped on her wrist like a manacle. She 
instinctively pulled to a stop by the roadside. 

“You don’t know a goddam. Now drive. Straight for the dock, 
English.” 

“Doctor Corriveau, I knew a goddam about the heat in the water, I 
knew a goddam the cold is coming before you, and I know a goddam 
where Marie-Pier is. I saw the splash. I didn’t know what goddam it is 
before. Now I know goddam that she dies if we are too long!” 
Mackenzie spluttered between French and English to get her point 
across. 

For a long time, Corriveau just peered at her with narrowed eyes, 
like she was an unexpected serpent in his garden, and he was trying to 
discern if she was a helpful garter snake or a poisonous rattler. He 
looked up and out toward the glacehouse, through the frosting 
windshield. The air grew colder, even through the glass. 

“Where was the splash?” he croaked. 

Mackenzie pointed. Not far from shore. 

“Turn around. Over the Péribonka bridge,” he said. “I will have 
them drop the barricades. Do your lights toward the waters.” 

Mackenzie already had the Prius in motion, rocketing back toward 
the glacehouse. The car barricades slid to the planks as she clicked the 
high-beams on. The tires kicked up cobbles and wet-winter species 
like Georgia mustards and jessamine. Mackenzie eased the Prius 
forward toward the lake as far as she dared, the car’s high beams 
lifting the dark waters to a muddled grey. 

There was no Marie-Pier there. 

The frosty air as they disembarked the car struck Mackenzie by 


surprise. 

“Tt’ll snow,” she burbled. She ignored the worst Gross Eyes she had 
ever seen on a Québécois, peering at the lapping water. “Comment dit- 
on tide?” 

Enlightenment dawned on the great man’s brow, and he looked 
down toward the narrow strip of sand at the water’s edge. He gave a 
howl and moved as if he would step down to the beach, to the 
freezing water, until Mackenzie thrust an arm out. 

“But no.” Mackenzie’s French had a steel in it that rang like Marie- 
Pier’s. “You are, er, hyperthermic. Let me do.” 

Before the old man could object, Mackenzie was already down to 
the shore and knee-deep in Lac St. Jean, the ice swirling around her 
thighs. New and colorful curses burst in her head, and she hoped the 
en colére could keep a body warm. She heard what she assumed were 
new and colorful French curses behind her. 

From down here, it was easy to see why he howled. A little ways 
from the shore, a stone spire thrust from the lake. Around this spire, a 
tangle of limbs batted limply at the rock in the darkness. 


Mackenzie pressed forward, despite the protests of her shocked 
limbs at any kind of concerted effort in favor of shivering and 
spasming at the unbridled cold. The shore gave way gently, but 
Mackenzie’s frigid, waterlogged feet found less and less purchase as 
she approached the spire. With a last burst of angry heat, she thrust 
forward and clutched one of Marie-Pier’s dark limbs. Her heart fell. In 
her numbing hands, Marie-Pier’s arm was not much warmer than the 
icy slurry they drifted in. 

Mackenzie wrapped her arms around her friend, the blood rushing 
into her arms as she held fast, her legs kicking and spasming back 
toward the lapping lake shore. At last, huge hands gripped her and 
hauled her forward, out of the water. Her body was so benumbed and 
so confused that the change in temperature didn’t even register on her 
consciousness. Someone else wrapped a blanket around her, and 
someone else waved a steaming cup of something in front of her. It 
smelled like hot chocolate. She drank. 

Next to her were distant cries as they stripped Marie-Pier, and 
swaddled her in her own warm blanket, and Dr. Corriveau pleaded in 
sing-song French for his daughter to come back, to come home. 

Something landed on Mackenzie’s nose. Dr. Corriveau let out an 
unmistakable cry of joy. Then Mackenzie heard the most wonderful 
sound. 

“Look, Papa, snow...” Marie-Pier’s eyes were bloodshot. She 
caught Mackenzie’s gaze and gave her a wan smile. “Voila, the snows 
of yesteryear.” 


A franco-californien armed with a wok and a word processor, R. Jean 
Mathieu has hauled sail, served tea, hung beef, sold cell phones, and 
once used his own coat as a zip-line sixteen stories above the streets of 
Hong Kong. You can find Mathieu’s stories on Amazon (and 
elsewhere). 


Snow Globe 


by Brian Burt 


Okwi Bearheart strolled along the promenade that edged the platform 
of the floating city of Windigo, invigorated by the morning chill, by 
the tingle of snowflakes caressing her cheek. Winter hugged the 
ragged coastline of Isle Royale in swirls of gray and white. From the 
northeastern corner of Windigo, the smaller islands of Washington, 
Johns, and Grace danced behind the mist, kissed by whispering waves. 
In late December on Lake Superior, reality grew fluid. Things melted 
and morphed and congealed, as capricious as the ancient spirits that 
sprang from Anishinaabe legend to haunt these waters. 

Few chose to come here for a visit, much less to stay. Okwi 
wouldn’t leave until she died. Maybe not even then. 

She watched the first faint flurries of the day blow out of the west, 
sipping strong, hot coffee sweetened with a dab of honey from a well- 
worn hiking thermos. In the distance, Okwi glimpsed the mouth of 
Grace Harbor, Rainbow Cove curving to the south of Cumberland 
Point. From here, the surface of the lake looked calm, peaceful. A 
deadly deception. Lake Superior excelled at lulling the unwary with a 
friendly face, but Her mood darkened without warning. Okwi had 
seen the forecast. 

A storm was coming. 


A bulky figure wandered toward her. She recognized the 
shambling gait, the frayed red and yellow cap, the patched winter 
jacket. “Morning, Joe,” she said as he drew near. 

“Morning, Ranger,” he answered in a gravelly voice. He passed 
without pausing. Okwi sighed. 

Most residents of Windigo still held her at arm’s length. It wasn’t 


fair. She lived and worked here, like they did. She was Ojibwe: not 
pureblood, but a higher percentage than many who called this floating 
city home. But she drew a federal paycheck, worked as a park ranger 
assigned to Isle Royale. Awkward. The island remained a U.S. national 
park, even though it lay in the middle of a great lake that had been 
declared sovereign tribal territory by both the United States and 
Canada. A nation within a nation within a nation, like nesting dolls... 
or maybe more like a foreign military base that cast its intimidating 
shadow over the disgruntled natives. 

Not her fault. She steered clear of politics; she didn’t make the 
rules. Still, to many citizens of the floating city-state of Windigo, Okwi 
was guilty by association. Too many memories of broken treaties and 
broken lives lingered in the Anishinaabe consciousness. She, like her 
employer, had far to go before she earned their trust. 

She turned away from the hazy silhouette of the island. As much as 
she adored the place, today was her day off. No trips to the harbor; no 
patrols of the shoreline; no winter surveys of the moose or wolf 
populations; no rescue missions to recover hikers or cross-country 
skiers who hadn’t planned for the harsh conditions. This was her time, 
rare and precious. She smiled. She already knew how she would spend 
it. 

She meandered south through the crisp, sleepy Saturday morning, 
heading for the eastern edge of Windigo, one of its most dynamic 
areas. She set a brisk pace, the exertion as effective against the cold as 
her insulated gear or sips of coffee. She crossed from one massive 
platform to the next—some pentagonal and some square, some with 
open sections of water in between where fish were farmed or aquatic 
plants were cultured—and savored the distinctive personalities of 
adjoining neighborhoods. She loved that about Windigo, about all of 
the floating cities that made up the Lake Superior Archipelago of 
Nations, or LSAN: they were never boring. They evolved like living 
organisms. Communities expanded, rearranged their interconnected 
platforms, moved to other parts of the city, or even chugged across the 
lake to a different floating city altogether. The citizens of LSAN were a 
fickle lot. They would happily relocate for a better job, a tighter fit 
with their own beliefs or politics, or even just to escape an annoying 
next-door neighbor. 

Land dwellers worried about mortgages and property values and 
home inspections. Lakesteaders didn’t have to buy and sell; they just 
moved their houses, even small businesses, with them. Some, in fact, 
traveled from city to city by design. One such itinerant rascal had 
drawn Okwi to this spot, a grin on her face and a flutter in her belly. 


Nagamo, you better not be out partying somewhere... or spending your 


last night with some young floozy. 

She saw the dome rising above the deck of the outermost platform, 
its curved surface shimmering through the mist, the icy waters of the 
lake churning in the distance beyond it. Beautiful. Bands of color 
flickered randomly across the dome as if someone had trapped the 
Northern Lights inside it. Occasionally, letters appeared in the center 
in fiery script, spelling out “Happy Holidays.” Okwi shook her head 
but grinned wider. Nagamo might be a bit of a scoundrel, a 
womanizer allergic to commitment... but nobody denied that he was a 
hell of a showman. Beneath the bluster and bravado hid a vulnerable 
soul. She had seen it in unguarded moments when they shared a few 
nips from a flask during long hikes into the remotest sections of Isle 
Royale, the secret places only a ranger could find. She was not just a 
casual conquest to be bedded, then kept at a convenient distance. He 
was not just another tribal member who used his lineage like a club. 
When they were together—exploring Red Oak Ridge in blissful, 
companionable silence—he didn’t need to entertain her. And she, for 
her part, didn’t worry about being “native” enough to clear some 
invisible bar. They traded jokes over a smoky campfire, snuggled in 
separate sleeping bags in a lean-to shelter while the wind hissed 
overhead, and were at peace. 

In the tight-knit, clan-oriented world of LSAN, Nagamo didn’t quite 
fit. The two of them had that in common. 

Okwi pulled out her phone and sent Nagamo a quick, acerbic 
message. 


Im here, right on time. Where r u? 

No answer. But before she could text him again, a door at the 
dome’s base swung open. 

“T’'m right here, Smokey Bearheart. Haven’t had my coffee yet, so 
show some mercy, yeah?” 

She grinned. Nagamo was dressed in a traditional beaded shirt and 
moccasins. He wore sturdy, faded jeans as proof against the cold, but 
that was his only concession to practicality. His long black hair hung 
in braids beneath a feathered leather headband. Stylized tattoos of 
Great Fisher and Thunderbird and Great Serpent and Underwater 
Panther decorated his forearms. Even now, on his last day in Windigo, 
he preserved the illusion that he sprang from another age. 

“You prepping for your next performance? You look too pretty to 
hang out with the likes of me.” 

Nagamo smiled. To Okwi’s chagrin, her heart melted like May 
snow. 

“No more public performances until next trip, Smokey B. Just 
breakfast with a friend.” He waved her forward. “Come on in.” 


She slipped through the door to join him, amazed as always by the 
expansive interior of the structure that the residents of Windigo—of 
dozens of floating cities across Lake Superior—lovingly called the 
Snow Globe. Sections of the crystalline shell had been fitted so 
seamlessly that no joins were visible. Nagamo led her to a knotted 
pinewood table set up in the middle of the open space beneath the 
dome. She saw a delicious breakfast laid out on its surface: grilled 
whitefish slathered with spicy algae paste on a bed of watercress, all 
harvested from the pens and tanks and terraced underwater gardens of 
Windigo. The peppery scent of the watercress, the savory aroma of the 
fillets, made Okwi’s mouth water. The smell of coffee brewing nearby 
didn’t hurt, either. 

“Sharing the last meal before you bail, huh?” 

Nagamo gestured around him with a flourish. “For you, darlin’, not 
just breakfast; breakfast and a show.” 

The multicolored lights shimmering across the surface of the dome 
faded as the crystal darkened to project a nighttime scene. Giant 
snowflakes swirled and danced, tossed by Winter’s breath. The sound 
of bells jingled in the distance, growing louder. A shadow appeared at 
the apex of the dome, spiraling downward, growing in size as it flew 
around and around them. Okwi smiled. She loved this part... and 
Nagamo knew it. The shadow resolved into a familiar shape: a huge 
cedar sleigh pulled by eight bull moose, antlers festooned with tinsel. 
Two massive wolves paced the moose team to either side, fur 
gleaming silver as they guarded the sleigh’s occupant and cargo. The 
driver looked nothing like the Santa from classic movies or cartoons. 
He had no snowy beard, only long, snowy hair tied with a garland of 
holly. A golden eagle feather jutted above the braid, quivering in the 
wind. He wore a bearskin coat and a necklace strung with bear claws. 
An otter-pelt medicine bundle hung from his leather belt. He looked 
more like a Midé priest than a jolly old elf, although his dark eyes did 
twinkle with reflected moonlight. He flew above the slumbering 
cityscape of Windigo. Where he pointed, rainbow glitter shot from his 
finger to fall over the homes like prismatic snowflakes, transforming 
into presents as they drifted through windows that opened and closed 
behind them. 

Here was the embodiment of the Spirit of Christmas to the children 
of LSAN. He brought joy and magic and mystery. And, every holiday 
season, Nagamo brought him to each island city in its turn. 

“Nice,” she mumbled between bites of whitefish. “Any chance you 
might stick around an extra day? I could run you over to the island, 
take you up on Greenstone Ridge for a real winter panorama.” 


“Wish I could,” said Nagamo with what appeared to be genuine 


regret. “But we have a schedule to keep. Four more cities expecting us 
before Christmas. Can’t disappoint the kids.” 

Okwi did everything she could to hide her own disappointment. 
She nodded, gobbled one last chunk of fish, and gave Nagamo a peck 
on the cheek. “A rover’s life is never easy. Just be careful. Weather 
service says we'll have a full-blown blizzard in a few hours; big wind, 
big waves. Might make sense to wait until the worst has passed.” 

Nagamo grinned. “Nah, Smokey B, you know me better. Big wind 
blows us in the direction we’re heading, makes my troupe’s travel 
easier. We ride the waves to Siskiwit and be hooked up in time for the 
evening show. Santa never dodged a little snow, yeah?” 

“No, I guess he doesn’t. But tell the old midewinini that he needs to 
hire a better class of elf.” They both laughed and hugged; she might 
have held on to Nagamo a beat longer than was strictly necessary. 
“Happy Holidays, you rascal. Call me if you run into trouble.” 

“You'll be the first to know.” 

Okwi hung around the cafe on the adjoining platform, sipping 
coffee from her thermos and waiting to see Nagamo off. His techs 
disengaged the latches along the edge of Windigo and between their 
interlocking sections. In the distance, the breakwater’s massive eastern 
gates creaked open; when sealed after Nagamo’s departure, the 
breakwater would absorb the worst of the coming storm and turn its 
fury into hydrokinetic energy to help power the city. All four of 
Nagamo’s platforms separated, engaged their hydrojet engines, and 
chugged through the gap, vanishing behind veils of snow. 

She’d miss him. She always did when he ventured to the next city 
on his list. But something gnawed at her: an intuition, a bone-deep 
chill in the rising wind. 

Okwi had a feeling she’d see Nagamo sooner than he planned. The 
circumstances, however, eluded her grasp and left her twitchy as she 
made her way back to her apartment. 
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Okwi—like all of the park rangers and staff—had an apartment in the 
lowest level of what Windigans called “the Iceberg”: the layered grid 
of corridors and chambers below the surface of the lake. These 
“reverse skyscraper” anchoring platforms were distributed at intervals 
around the city, providing stability, spartan residences, and municipal 
facilities. Each level extended a bit farther out than the level above it, 
creating screened underwater terraces used for growing edible plants, 
clams, mussels, and crayfish. She was relaxing on her couch, reading 
the latest reports of wolf pack movements in the northern sector of 
Isle Royale, when her comm system chirped with a ringtone that 


quickened her pulse. 

“Answer.” 

The howl of wind, the roar of explosions erupted from the 
speakers. Okwi flinched instinctively. “Hello?” 

“Smokey B,” said a voice she recognized despite the static. “I 
should’ve taken you up on your invitation. We’re in trouble here.” 

“Where is here? What’s happening?” 

“Just east of Passage Island. We’ve been ambushed by pirates, at 
least two subs armed with torpedoes. They took out the engines on all 
four platforms, hit us with armed boarding parties. We’re sitting 
ducks.” 

“Damn! I hear explosions. What the hell’s that about?” 

“We're fighting back in our own way. Storm’s rough here; blowing 
snow, nasty swells, whiteout conditions. Two of our platforms collided 
when a rogue wave smashed them together. Their structures are 
cracked, not lake-worthy. We’re evacuating everybody to the Snow 
Globe. Not good, Smokey. Don’t know how long we'll last.” 

“Hang on, Nagamo. I’ll roust a rescue operation. We’re coming, 
you hear me?” 

If he did, she had no confirmation. A louder explosion rattled her 
eardrums, then the speakers went as silent as the grave. 

“Nagamo? Answer me, dammit!” 

No response came, only the background hiss of static followed by a 
chime of disconnection. 

Okwi didn’t waste time. She pinged Nagamo’s last GPS location 
and projected it on her wallscreen, with a map of Lake Superior’s 
islands and floating cities projected in the background. She rallied her 
comrades among the U.S. Park Service on Windigo or patrolling 
around Isle Royale, especially those skilled at piloting a sub. And she 
called in favors with colleagues in the Coast Guard assigned to Lake 
Superior’s nearest stations, including Copper Harbor and Grand 
Portage. 

Her superiors in D.C. might slap her down for overreacting. She 
didn’t give a damn. She scrambled every emergency ship, sub, and 
rescue chopper she could wrangle. 

Piracy had become a menace in the waters between LSAN’s 
floating cities. The raiders struck, pillaged, and vanished, leaving only 
carnage in their wake. Okwi sprinted through the halls of Windigo 
toward the submarine dock, cursing and praying and wondering how 
vicious this attack might prove itself to be. 

“Merry... freaking... Christmas,” she muttered as she clambered 
aboard her sub, wondering if Nagamo could conjure enough magic to 


save his people. 


Okwi reached Nagamo’s GPS coordinates before anyone else had a 
chance. Snow lashed the roiling surface of the lake in fearsome gusts, 
striking skin like icy darts. Ten meters beneath the waves, Okwi didn’t 
care about the wicked weather; she worried about the human storm 
that had slammed against the meager defenses of the broken platforms 
drifting overhead. Pirates nearly always struck when the weather gave 
them cover. A caravan like Nagamo’s—effectively a mobile museum 
filled with donated Ojibwe relics that would fetch a handsome price 
on the black market—proved an irresistible target. How many times 
had she begged Nagamo to consider a Coast Guard escort? How many 
times had he chuckled to her face, assuring her that he could take care 
of his own? 

Who’s laughing now, you prideful fool? 

One reassuring sign from her instruments: the pirates had detected 
the approach of her sub and her comrades’ subs, as well as the Coast 
Guard cutters. Their sonar pings receded as they dove into the depths, 
counting on the snow squalls to blind any eyes in the sky. They 
wouldn’t be back soon. Okwi prayed they hadn’t left corpses behind 
them. 

She docked her sub alongside Nagamo’s flagship platform, 
engaging the electromagnetic locks, popping through the overhead 
hatch, and scrambling down the rungs in the outer hull until she 
dropped onto the deck. She drew her stunner from its holster and 
began a cautious advance toward the center of the platform where the 
Snow Globe stood. That was where Nagamo had said he planned to 
consolidate his people and take refuge, fortifying his position to make 
his final stand. She cursed under her breath. Snow blew so hard and 
thick that she could barely see five steps in front of her. 

That was when the first ghost materialized out of nowhere to 
attack her. 

The figure of an ancient Ojibwe warrior winked into existence to 
her left, translucent and fierce, howling in fury as he swung a wooden 
club with a spiked ball on its end. Okwi dodged, lunged sideways, 
rolled and came up with her stunner aimed at the assailant. He was 
nowhere to be seen. The snow had simply swallowed him. 

She scurried forward in a crouch, eyes darting left and right on the 
lookout for enemies. Another phantom warrior appeared without 
warning to her right. Snow flew through his insubstantial form as he 
nocked an arrow and drew the bowstring taut, eyes burning with the 
incandescent fire of battle rage. She dropped, tumbled, and trained 


her own weapon on empty air. The bowman had vanished. 

Okwi rose, spun around to make sure nobody was sneaking up 
behind her, then crept through blinding snow. Ten seconds later, she 
heard yells from two different directions; two more wraiths assaulted 
her with bloody clubs and shields. She fired at both. They didn’t react, 
didn’t falter or slow their charge but passed right through her. It 
might have been imagination, or the polar vortex, but she shivered as 
an icicle froze along her spine. 

What the holy hell is going on? 

She was too worried, too stubborn to turn back. Instead she broke 
into a trot, shoulders hunched against the blizzard, face numb despite 
the pumping of blood and adrenaline. She had to be close now. That 
was when a series of explosions rose above the crash of windswept 
waves. She dove onto the deck, searching for the source, trying to 
gauge direction with her ears despite the muffling effect of her 
balaclava. 

Did I dump myself into the middle of a war zone? 

A burst of brilliant color erupted in the distance, rippling through 
sheets of snow. The sound struck a second later. She flinched, bracing 
for the concussion but not feeling it. Another incendiary flash, and 
another; a series of booms. The deck thrummed with the rhythm of it, 
faint but unmistakable. Strange. This reminded her of something.... 

Insight struck her in synchrony with the next blast of light and 
sound. Instead of fleeing, she stumbled forward into the teeth of the 
explosions. Wind battered her, tried to knock her down; snow stung 
her eyes and blurred her vision. She didn’t let that stop her. Moments 
later, the vast dome of the Snow Globe loomed over her. Fireworks 
shot and screamed and merged in dazzling profusion across its 
surface. 

Okwi took refuge from the wind behind a hulking statue of 
Manabozho, giddy with relief. She holstered her stunner, peeled off 
her gloves, and yanked the phone out of her coat pocket. Her thumbs 
danced across the screen as she composed a message. 

Knock knock Nagamo. Let me in! 
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Nagamo’s people clustered around the long pinewood table in the 
middle of the Snow Globe, chattering and hugging and nibbling on 
bowls of pickled crayfish washed down with swigs of Ojibwe tea. The 
combination of Coast Guard vessels and U.S. Park Service rescue craft 
had secured the platforms and were towing them to Siskiwit. The hard 
edge of the storm had softened. Repairs to the platforms’ engines 
would be expensive and disruptive to the troupe’s Holiday schedule... 


but they were out of danger. Okwi grinned when a doe-eyed little girl 
slipped a crayfish down the back of her brother’s shirt, then fled with 
him screeching in pursuit. That was one of Nagamo’s nieces, as she 
recalled; every bit as ornery as her uncle. Of course, all of the little 
ones here called Nagamo “Uncle.” 

Okwi sipped from the mug of coffee Nagamo had slipped into her 
hands. Her frozen insides began to thaw. She pulled Nagamo aside 
where she could finish taking his statement without interruption. 

“So you gathered everybody inside the dome. The pirates boarded 
from at least two subs on the platform’s leeward side; you estimate 
more than a dozen assailants?” 

“Maybe two dozen. Most of them were packing those old-style 
semiautomatic rifles. Vicious bastards.” 

Okwi shook her head in disbelief. “Vicious indeed, armed with 
banned and lethal weaponry. And you decided on a bluff?” 

Nagamo tried, and failed, to hide his smirk. “I’m a showman, 
Smokey B. I gave ’em a show, yeah? The holo-ghost projectors are 
embedded all over the deck. We use those for our battle re- 
enactments, and of course our famous Halloween fright nights. I’ve 
always found pirates, and other bullies, to be a superstitious bunch. 
Haunted by guilty consciences maybe? Our spirit warriors sure 
spooked ’em. Then the Snow Globe’s fireworks sent ’em scrambling 
into their subs with their puppy-dog tails between their legs.” 

“That’s a hell of a high-stakes wager, Nagamo. Remind me never to 
play poker with you.” 

Nagamo sipped something stronger than coffee from his own mug 
while managing to look both coy and sheepish. “Well... I might have a 
few taser panels sprinkled here and there to give uninvited guests a 
little jolt, just to get their attention. And there might be the odd 
retractable tear-gas nozzle hidden along the base of the Snow Globe 
for trespassers who don’t take the hint. Lake Superior can be a 
perilous place. A good leader takes precautions to protect his people.” 

“!'m sure you have permits for all of these ‘unorthodox’ self- 
defense measures, right?” 

He took a long drink to stall. His expression went blank, but those 
sharp brown eyes twinkled. She wanted to slap him. 

“Nah, you know how it is, Smokey B: every floating city has its 
own government, its own set of rules and regs. We here in LSAN are 
part of the brave new experiment, the ‘Petri dish of democracy,’ yeah? 
A poor traveling troupe like us can’t afford the time or money to get 
permits in every jurisdiction. We’d go broke and starve.” 

Okwi stared daggers at him. He had a point; there were 


overarching agreements that tied the floating communities together, 
but each city-state guarded its sovereignty jealously. They viewed 
their distinct flavors of government as the secret sauce for luring more 
residents to join them. LSAN remained a loose federation at best. And 
—truth be told—pushing the issue would be doomed to failure. 
Nagamo had loyal supporters in the ranks of almost every city council. 
Okwi sighed, secretly relieved that she had nothing concrete to 
pursue. 

“Can’t have you starving, you scoundrel. Too many kids depend on 
you to bring the Spirit of Christmas. I guess we’ll leave those last few 
details out of the official incident report.” 

Nagamo chuckled, stepped forward, and swept Okwi into an 
embrace. “You’re no ranger; you’re an angel of mercy sent by Gitchi 
Manitou Himself. Dance with me, Smokey B!” 

She did. While iridescent snowflakes whirled across the surface of 
the Snow Globe and a shaman Santa circled them in his moose-drawn 
sleigh, Okwi cavorted with her rogue prince, celebrating the joy of old 
traditions and new freedoms in a fluid world. Neither of them danced 
to the normal rhythms of life in LSAN. They were both misfits, 
outsiders in their way. For the moment, it didn’t matter. In Windigo, 
or in Siskiwit, or riding the waves somewhere in between, Okwi had 
never felt more at home. 


Brian Burt is an award-winning writer of speculative fiction with 
environmental themes. His debut novel, Aquarius Rising 1: In the Tears 
of God, won EPIC’s 2014 eBook Award for Science Fiction; the sequel, 
Aquarius Rising 2: Blood Tide, won the Readers’ Favorite Gold Medal 
for Science Fiction in 2016. 


Rules For a Civilization 


by Jerri Jerreat 


In mid-October, I asked my twelve-year-old students to pretend we 
were the first village of humans ever. What laws should we have? 

“No stealing,” declared SoonYi. 

I tapped it up on the large screen. 

“We need sports! Games!” said Telise, who played rep lacrosse and 
fiscus. 

I countered, “Work before play. Our laws, first.” 

“Most societies killed each other off in wars, so we need to put our 
aggression into athletic competition.” She’s feisty, Telise, her many 
braids joined at the nape. Others nodded along with her reasoning. 
“Like the Ancient Greeks did in their polis-things. They started the 
Olympics in the year five hundred, you know,” she tacked on, 
bragging. 

“Close. Seven hundred seventy-six before the year zero,” I corrected 
absently, tapping my bracelet to call up a holoscreen image for them. 
“Some compelling logic there. Okay.” I added it. “Any more laws?” 

“Everyone has to do their share of the work,” put in Dane (who 
hates group projects). 

“And no one’s the boss,” added Tobo. 

“No Prime Minister? No President?” I clarified. 

He nodded. “Everybody counts.” 

That was deep, I thought. Everybody counts. I turned to Irenska on 
my left. “What do you think might be a good law?” 

A mistake. Irenska doesn’t like to be centred out. Fourteen pairs of 
eyes turned to her. Irenkska’s hair was cut in an unflattering ragged 


style, and she wore pants and a long tunic that were clean, but clearly 
came from a charity store. She flashed no glitter, no tooth tattoos, no 
body electronics, just the state-issued bracelet. 


Despite this, I wasn’t concerned about neglect. I’d invited her to 
the Breakfast Room but Irenska always had homemade lunches and 
read everything I downloaded to her bracelet. She was just painfully 
shy, a trait her mother shared, although her mom told me that with 
coaching she could face down a crowd when necessary. Money was 
tight in a single income unit and Winter Solstice might be tough, but 
Irenska and her mom did virtual trips around the world every summer 
break. Her mom also tutored her through her sine and cosine 
homework. About half the parents didn’t. 

“Nice top. For last century,” said Kavi, loudly, into the momentary 
silence. 

The class laughed, but most caught themselves and stopped 
quickly. After all, whom might Kavi single out next? Irenska buried 
her head in her arms. 

I motioned for Kavi to step into the hall. Empathy seemed to be a 
problem for Kavi. She’d stomped on someone’s hand, given 
“accidental” kicks, scratched a student’s arm, and decimated them 
verbally. I was tired of keeping her in for serious conversations, 
sending e-notes to her parents (who never replied), brainstorming 
with the principal and mopping up tears. Most of the class were afraid 
of her (though I’d heard a rumour Telise had punched her). I couldn’t 
seal her caustic mouth, nor prevent her from sticking a foot out just as 
someone-often Irenska—walked past. Perhaps I should alert 
GoodFamily again. Had they even spoken with her parents yet? I was 
running out of ideas. 

I teach in a great Edu-centre, honestly. We have a classroom on the 
roof, the fifteenth floor. It opens onto a gorgeous Toronto Skypark 
with colourful amur maples whose leaves inspire our art. In good 
weather, between storms, I take my class for hikes along the Skytrails 
that join our tall buildings to the Civilizations’ Sculpture Park, where 
we can see copies of the art of ancient Chinese, Cambodians, Greeks, 
Aztecs, Haida people and others. My students can run their hands over 
a replica of the Laws of Hammurabi from Babylon. 


Just before Kavi opened the door to step outside with me, Tobo 
saved the day by blowing a small paper ball through a rolled tube at 
her. It was a great distraction. I rounded on him, playing my part, and 
the class turned to watch that show. 

I wondered if he stood up for Irenska on purpose, or had just been 
growing bored. After all, he’d been still for five minutes. Half the class 
was on Pixetal200 to calm their brains. The other half were Organic 


Old Fashioned, OOF. Tough choices, for parents. 


KK 


We ended up with a decent set of First Laws: every human would be 
equal; everyone over age ten would have to work; we would build a 
large shelter together first, etc. I ignored Jeni and Sean’s gruesome 
punishment ideas, given with innocent expressions. (Note to self: don’t 
let them near that website on the French Revolution again.) 

Our next challenge could be to design a group shelter. Last year, 
I’d taken the class to the Arctic Museum with a simulated environment 
to make quinzees. With our violent storms, vacillating between 
freezing rain and blizzards, we already knew something about snow. 
However, it rarely lasted more than a few days. This year it would be 
great to design an outdoor shelter, together, to survive hurricanes. 
There was another hurricane approaching the eastern coast of North 
America this week. Hopefully it would blow itself out. A virtual one 
could be exciting to work on... 


“Good work so far. Let’s return to this tomorrow,” I suggested. 
“Clean up and get your lunch.” 

I had outdoor duty so, after wolfing down a bar and grabbing a 
jacket, I headed out to supervise soccer at recess. I spent the half hour 
automatically checking the sky—was that dark line in the south 
growing thicker?—and observing my students. You learn different 
things by watching them at play. I spotted Kavi kick the foot of a boy 
racing past her with the fiscus ball, who lost his stride and tumbled. A 
shouting match ensued, with Kavi insisting coldly that it was an 
accident while the others hesitated, unsure which side to take. The 
boy didn’t seem injured so I observed unobtrusively. The game 
restarted. Tobo and Telise were natural athletes, and they raced each 
other for a ball. She beat him, but with a deft foot maneuver, he stole 
the ball, and whipped it at the goal. Score! I’ll hand it to her—she 
didn’t turn sour. She slapped hands with Tobo and shrugged at her 
teammates. 


Kavi’s posture, even from this distance, appeared tense. 


I started over there when a younger child called my name. 
“Teacher Blue Sky!” We get to choose names from nature. My friend’s 
school has a water theme and so she chose “Teacher Mermaid” and 
her buddy was, “Teacher Poseidon.” We laugh over these. I walked 
the little one to the school door and sent him in for ice. I couldn’t see 
a mark, but frozen hydrogen and oxygen solved everything—even the 
hurt feelings. As I turned back, I heard Telise shouting in real anger, 
not her style. 


I blew a whistle and hoofed it to the field. Students reluctantly 


parted. Irenska was on the ground, moaning and holding her shin. 
Telise had Kavi’s elbow hiked up behind her back firmly, holding her 
in place, which was illegal contact. She yanked her victim toward me 
and started shouting. 

“She waited ’til Irenska passed the ball and kicked her—and when 
she was down, she kicked her again! In the shin!” Telise’s voice was 
shrill and I sensed the elbow getting an extra tug back there. 

I dropped beside Irenska (emergency aid first) just as the sirens 
filled the air. No time to deal with playground dramas: Hurricane 
Gilly had arrived. I try to act like hurricane alarms are normal, though 
the last one, Hurricane Felicité, dropped three centimetres of rain in 
two hours, flooded ground traffic and grounded air travel. 

Once we were all secure in the cement-block inner Safe Room, I 
sent Tobo to read to Irenska in the Healing Lodge a level down, 
another secure inner room with no windows. I was pretty sure she 
would read to him. This would be fine, good for both of them. I gave 
him the newest Skelt-Fire Fantasy novel which I bought on my 
bracelet on the spot and downloaded to a holoscreen as a treat. We 
played games with floating holo images and sang silly songs. After 
half an hour, I sent Telise down with apples from our Nutrient Dense 
Basket to “check on them.” She understood it was code for “relax and 
enjoy yourselves together.” I believe in nurturing healthy friendships. 

Parents were two hours late at the end of the day, for police were 
warning people to stay indoors until the last rogue winds were gone. 
Certified Safe Volunteers who live or work in the building complex 
came up to help out, which was great. The ground floor bakery made 
gorgeous samosas for my class to tide us over. 

As soon as the last child left, I went to talk to Principal Wise-Sun 
again about Kavi. He was clueless, as usual, an administrator who 
never should have left the e-world for human children. Great jewelry, 
nice hair, but useless. 


Hurricane Gilly veered north-west and wore itself out over 
Georgian Bay. 

Principal Clueless had sent Kavi right back to class with a basic 
“Next time, I’ll control my emotions” form, so the next day, during 
their Indigenous Language time (Cree this month), I took Kavi outside 
to help with the clean up. We found screws everywhere, and long 
peels of thick solar paint, like bark, on the ground. By spring, we 
would definitely lean on City Council for a full repaint. Expensive. 
Sheesh. 

While we gathered up what debris we could, I learned Kavi’s 
middle name (Hazel), that she had three solar/wind boats, had been 
on four oceans and had toys that were still being invented shipped 


directly to her home. We were both bored with the conversation, 
although I, at least, politely hid it. 

I thanked her pleasantly, and sent her home with a sealed note. 
Her parents would no doubt use it to litter an endangered forest 
somewhere. 
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I switched my supervisory duties for the next two weeks to be outside 
during the long recess. I did First Aid on a bloody nose, treated a 
sprained finger, bumps and bruises, adjusted a loose fastener for the 
rain catchment system—all with Kavi by my side. At first she 
protested. After two days she grew sullen. By the fourth day she 
became somewhat resigned. I figured I was saving the student 
population by keeping her with me, and hoped to steer her in a better 
direction. 

“Can I at least go help with the kindergartners?” she pleaded after 
a week. 

I looked at her kindly. “Do you think I can trust you yet with other 
children?” 

“T wouldn’t hurt them!” 

I let that hang in the air. “Them,” I repeated, thoughtfully. 

She walked with me. We listened to a hundred tiny complaints. 
One younger child wouldn’t follow the rules. Another said no one 
would let them play. Many tattled about small misdemeanors, such as 
mildly bad language or unsportsmanlike behaviour. Yard duty can be 
rather tiring. I started sending Kavi to pick up and dust off the shorter 
ones, or remind the middle ones to not exclude others. 

One day I sent a set of official fiscus game rules to her bracelet. 

“I know the rules,” she sneered. 


“Sure you do. But a ref has to be able to recite them like a pro, 
perfectly memorized.” 


I handed her a whistle. 


She practiced refereeing during our Phys. Ed. classes, inside. She 
was fair and immovable, like our Android Police. Perhaps, I pondered, 
it helped that she had no real friends? Eventually, I asked her to 
referee the outdoor recess game, mostly kids aged 11-14. I didn’t feel I 
was making any real progress with Kavi, but at least, I consoled 
myself, this gave her a useful role. 
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One evening, I was out jolsta dancing with friends, and Mermaid, 
blinking those wide dark eyes of hers, asked if I’d ever experienced a 


class bully as a kid. My good mood from the night of dancing drained 
away. 

Mermaid sat me down and listened. 

Eleven was my worst year. There was a bold, confident girl who 
ruled the girls in our class. Kristy had some invisible charisma; she 
laughed louder and had a way of cocking her chin that dared us to do 
things. We did them. We stole equipment from the school’s locked 
storage room; we painted swear words in the halls. Kristy approved 
and we all basked in her uplifted eyebrow. It was nothing but some 
destructive fun until Kristy set her sights on Marli. 

Marli had been a refugee from Malaysia that year, having survived 
a civil war and a massive tidal wave. Her parents were custodians in a 
department store. One day, Kristy demanded that Marli steal toys for 
us. She repeated this demand daily, wouldn’t let it go. Others joined 
in. This sort of thing always happened in the halls or washroom, 
places where teachers didn’t see. I stayed on the periphery, but I 
didn’t report her or dare to interfere. I was a simply a sheep. Baa-aa. 

I began to dread going to school. I had stomach aches, begged to 
stay home. My mom, a single, couldn’t miss a day’s work unless it was 
really serious. My relatives lived in Haliburton, fantastic for visits, but 
too far away for babysitting. 

One morning Marli arrived, creeping timidly into the schoolyard. 
She carried a small bag from the department store where her parents 
worked. Marli held out the bag to Kristy. It was full of tiny plastic 
spinning tops, the very thing kids were collecting that year. Kristy 
handed us each one and made caustic remarks about how small and 
cheap they were. The pink one she thrust at me burned my hand. And 
my heart. 

Marli’s family were trying to start a good life here, a safe life. And 
we had made her steal cheap plastic tops. 

I was only eleven, but I knew it was wrong. Very wrong. I slipped 
my top back into Marli’s backpack the next day in case there was 
some way to return it, but the damage had been done. She moved to a 
different school the next month. We never saw her again. 

I came home to my cheery yellow ninth floor apartment, 
remembering all of this. Kavi didn’t have charisma, but she was a sort 
of Kristy. A bully, without empathy. I dropped my jacket on the sofa 
and looked out my window at a sky full of light traffic. Their lights 
were beautiful moving stars against the navy black, but I could only 
think about how Mermaid had said the impact bullies have on kids 
can last for years. She was right. I still felt heartsick over a pink 
plastic toy. 
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The next day I pulled Kavi out of bonsai pruning (Nature Nurture 
Class), for a few minutes to sit outside in the sheltered entrance, out of 
sight of the others. I passed her an apple and bit into mine. 

“So, is it getting any better?” I asked, looking out over the green 
field and a row of young amurs in gold and red leaves. You’d never 
know we were fifteen stories above ground level—except for the 
constant low buzz of Ziptrains spiderwebbing through the city below, 
and the air traffic, of course. Drones, mostly, but a constant stream of 
needlenosed planes too, higher up. I sometimes came out here with 
earplugs to relax. 

“Whadya mean?” She eyed the apple suspiciously. 

“Well, you know.” I took another bite and pointed to a line of 
geese above us, a lucky sighting. “See how they all line up? All the 
same? But we humans aren’t like that. It’s not that easy for us.” 

She pocketed the apple and dropped her shoulders. 

“How long’s it been?” 

“Since?” 

“Since you had friends to hang out with. Invitations to drop over to 
a friend’s home?” I kept my eyes on the distance. 

Beside me, I heard a deep sigh. 

“That long?” 

There was a rustle. 


I thought about our class. Kavi was quick at Math, hated 
Communication, and possibly people. Where to start? “I’ve seen kids 
make a brand new start,” I continued, stretching my back by reaching 
for my toes. “Now and then. Some gutsy kids who really want to start 
over. A fresh slate.” I looked over at a distant row of wind turbines. 
“It’s hard work though. You’ve got to really want it. Want people to 
actually like you for who you really are-not those mistakes you’ve 
made, and not for your money. That’s not real.” I stretched my neck 
left, then right. “Sometimes I think people with wealth have to be 
even kinder, maybe, and be very careful not to use their money to try 
to buy...” I paused. 


“Forgiveness?” she asked. 

I nodded. Interesting. ’d been thinking of buying friendship. 
“Exactly.” I bit, chewed, looked away. Chewed some more. 

“How did those kids, you know, do it?” 

“Well,” I cleared my throat, “They practiced kind behaviours. 
Shared their stuff. They sometimes offered to help. Little gestures of 
respect. Nothing big. They stopped saying mean things to be funny. 
Instead, they got in a habit of saying small nice things.” 

“Like, I love your hair? Even when it’s disgusting?” 


I shook my head. “Has to be true. Or they know you're faking it.” I 
blew out slowly, hoping I hadn’t overdone it. Such conversations were 
like neurosurgery. Delicate. One wrong move... I stood up and 
stretched. “You’re off recess duty now, if you want. But you’re an 
excellent referee, Kavi. The games are going far better now. Thanks.” 


I left her in the hall near her next class. 
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The next week, winter hit us. It was barely November, but after a 
brisk fall day came soft, downy flakes, then a deluge of white. The 
kids laughed and made angels and snow forts. This was sheer joy. The 
Energy team came out with long handled brushes and worked to clear 
off the solar panels and the southern walls, joking with each other. 
Naturally, Principal Clueless rang the bell several times and the school 
poured back inside. 


The next day, school was cancelled due to Extreme Cold (forty 
below, Celsius). I stayed in my classroom prepping a unit for Winter 
Solstice (making gifts to deliver to a seniors’ residence nearby). A 
handful of students arrived and caught up on their work. I was able to 
tutor them one on one, which was lovely. 


The temperature rocketed up to zero but school was cancelled the 
following day as well: freezing rain. No one came, not even those who 
lived nearby. (I, myself, lived just a few floors down.) I did some 
admin work and then raised one of the exterior coated metal blinds a 
little and sat by the window, watching the school gardens freeze over 
as though ice gloves were being pulled over the fingers of every plant. 
When the window was too thick and wavy to see out of, I went home. 

There was an overnight thaw and by morning it had become early 
November again. Our just-beginning colour festival, those glorious 
maple leaves had blown away in the freezing rain. Such a shame. 

In school we had explored a few different time periods and 
cultures. Each student was now challenged to create a surprise for the 
class based on their own research: a model or an ancient machine, 
music or art that they would create to teach us about an earlier 
culture. I always found this part of the year exciting and highly tiring, 
pulled in many directions. Every student needed some help with these 
secret projects. Outside, the temperature outside rose and fell and we 
alternated between puffy coats and thin ones. 


Then, on the cusp of December, Hurricane Hannis hit North 
America. Like most hurricanes, it started innocently in the warm air 
off the coast of Mauritania. It headed west, picked up heat and 
moisture and scrubbed the Caribbean islands (those still above sea 
level), and headed up North America. The southern USA was 


devastated, as usual, but it was sparsely populated and those folks 
slipped into their underground shelters. In two days it whipped up to 
New York, gathered force across Lake Ontario and hit—us. It was the 
greatest hurricane to hit Toronto since 1954. 

We were prepared. Our former floodplains were conservation 
areas, our bridges floatable. Still, I later learned that most ended up 
broken, and cargo trains were rolled off their tracks. Fortunately, the 
Ziptrains were in their tunnels and commuters at home in hurricane 
rooms, as were we at school. It was surprising that any students came 
at all that day, for schools were cancelled but remained open in case 
of need. 

We only had eleven students arrive out of four hundred and 
Teacher Boreal Forest and I, who both lived in the building, had 
offered to handle whomever arrived. I was especially surprised to see 
Kavi there that day, as her parents were wealthy and certainly not 
emergency workers. I took the older six students and Boreal, the rest. 
We read stories and worked clay into small sculptures in the Safe 
Room. At ten a.m. a low moaning came through the walls like a 
horror vid, then grew into a roar like a Ziptrain headed right for us. I 
admit I was terrified. We hugged each other tightly, and heard 
windows blow out, followed by maniacal sounds on the roof like a St. 
Vitus dance. We all screamed. Irenska was sobbing, hugged by Telise. 
I had my arms around twin boys aged ten. Kavi—well, Kavi seemed to 
be cuddling the younger girl, the daughter of two firefighters. She 
caught me staring and her face went mulish. 

I gave her a nod, took a breath, then tried to yell encouragement. 
My voice was lost in a cacophony of objects clattering outside. 
Hopefully outside. The classroom walls should be safe, but sometimes 
there was a thud that shook the entire building. I was working crazy 
hard to keep my cool, but we huddled in close, and I reached out to 
pat their hands, heads, shoulders, whatever I could reach. 

Between thunderous crashes, I reminded them of the spongey pads 
the building supports were based in, built to sway a little with 
earthquakes or gale force winds. It would move a little, but not break, 
I told them, crossing my fingers. It sounded like everything was 
breaking. If the building went down... 

Our solar cell pink salt lamps were still bravely emitting a dim 
light, but by noon, our feet were wet, a bad sign. I texted Boreal 
downstairs. They were okay, but the roar of the storm was working 
bad juju on the kids. Luckily two Safe Volunteers had come in to help 
cuddle and read aloud to her five students. I decided we should go 
downstairs and join her. The rain had to be coming in a broken 
window in our classroom somewhere. 


The door was heavy, as it should be, but nearly stuck. I had a 
moment’s panic, then sheepishly remembered the red button. The 
door slid aside a little until I stopped it and stepped into the opening, 
blocking the view. And hung on. 

It was a crime scene. Rain wasn’t sprinkling in, it was gushing in 
through broken windows (every window broken), probably pouring off 
some rain catchment pipe, blown askew and facing the wrong way. I 
heard screeches behind me as water swirled into our Safe Room, and 
outside the windows, a tall wind turbine had cracked and fallen over. 
All the colourful amur maples were gone. Just—gone. I glanced out 
the south window and saw the solar paint peel off in big strips like a 
zipper, then insulation blow out like dandelion seedheads. I stared, 
and finally forced my head to turn away. 

Inside, our classroom was a small river. Our furniture was upside 
down and half submerged at the far end of the room. All of the 
artwork on the walls was floating past with brushes, wooden 3D solids 
and other teaching aids. Suddenly both Kavi and Telise slithered and 
shoved themselves out, catlike, beside me. A wooden chair leg floated 
past. 

“Holy...” whispered Kavi. 

“Right. Okay.” I tried to focus. “We have to sprint to the door and 
get downstairs,” I said in a high, mechanical voice. “And watch out for 
broken glass. And hold hands. In a line.” 

Kavi and Telise relayed my message inside as I surveyed the route 
to the far door. Chunks of window and electrical equipment were 
floating past. Shit. Were we going to be electrocuted? No, I scolded 
myself. Electricity had been turned off at the first siren and I was 
already shin deep in water, hanging on hard to the door. Hard, 
because the winds were blowing around the room like—well, like a 
hurricane. There were two wide support beams en route to the far 
door, standing firm. Good. Okay then. I turned around and tried to 
close the door but it was truly jammed. Just as well. We had to leave. 


There were three children aged ten, and another three, aged 
twelve, all standing in water nearly to their knees, looking at me. 

“Good job, guys. Now then. Telise, you be the tail end.” I arranged 
the twins after me, then Kavi, then the girl, then Irenska, then Telise. 
There were no scarves or ropes to tie us together. “Hold tightly to 
each other’s wrists,” I ordered. I checked each one. “This is a stronger 
hold than hand to hand. Our classroom is like a stream, and we’re 
going to wade across it to the far door. We’ll stop at the first post, 
then at the second post. We’ll help each other. The stream has quite a 
little current so work on staying upright. Okay?” 

They nodded. 


“When we reach the door, we’ll run down to the Safe Room 
downstairs. Understand? Everyone? Don’t look around. It’s a terrible 
mess and it’s going to take the staff a week to clean it all up. Don’t 
waste time looking, okay?” 

They nodded. One twin  sniffled. Kavi rolled her eyes 
ostentatiously. 

“It’s very windy, so brace yourself. We can do this because we’re a 
team. We can do it.” I gave a meaningful look at my tail end students. 
Then I squeezed sideways out the opening, leading twin one (Robi or 
Roni?). I waded forward, braced myself against a surprisingly strong 
current, and turned to haul my young neighbour upright as he 
stumbled on his first step into the class. The wind was blowing in the 
open windows, trying to throw us down toward those broken sofas at 
the far end of the room. I hoped Kavi could help me keep the twins on 
their feet. I hoped Irenska wouldn’t be so afraid she’d pull anyone 
down. 

It was ten small steps to the first post and I felt like I was dragging 
Robi. Everyone was hunched over but on their feet. Kavi yanked her 
twin up once, rather hard, I thought, but it worked. Telise was moving 
out of the Safe Room now. She gave me the thumbs up. I slid around 
the post and gasped when something hit my leg. It was a spear of 
window glass in a chunk of wooden frame, floating. I threw it away, 
looked around for more, prayed. Then I drew Robi forward. 

We reached the second post. Irenska slipped under once, but Telise 
wrenched her up, dripping and spluttering. All good. The younger 
ones were hanging on, wearing fierce expressions. I felt a flash of 
pride. 

Halfway to the door, Robi froze suddenly and screamed. I turned 
sharply to see blood circling around him and sweeping down the room 
toward the furniture. Shit! I let go of his hand and scooped him up, 
grabbed his brother’s hand, then plunged forward. I pressed the exit 
door button, jumped through and started tugging everyone in one by 
one. Kavi helped, then there was a yelp and loud splashing—Telise 
had slipped under. I shoved all of the younger ones at Kavi with a 
barked command and tried to sprint back in, but Irenska got in my 
face. She shoved something into my gut—a safety rope near the door. 
I tried to smack it away, then realized she was tying it to my belt. 
Quick thinker. I plunged into the flood to find Telise. 

Telise’s feet and head bobbed up as she bounced along in shallow 
water with debris toward the back. It would have been funny if not for 
the glass everywhere. 

“Flip over! Get on your knees!” I shouted. Telise smacked into the 
pile of art boards and I helped wrench her up to standing. A quick 


body check while I retied the rope quickly around her waist. I 
wrapped one arm firmly around her back. 

“One, two, three!” We waded back together, carefully, hunched 
against the wind. Broken boards and toys splashed against us. 

Kavi jerked us through the doorway, hugged Telise briefly, then 
tried to shove the door closed. The rope, I saw, had been tied to a 
railing. I undid it quickly and kept it. Irenska had the younger ones on 
the wet platform below. The stairs were a waterfall. Everyone was 
soaked. I reassessed things. There were no dry clothes in the Safe 
Room downstairs but there were in my apartment. 

“Change of plans!” I shouted, gesturing for Kavi to give up on 
trying to shut the door to our once-classroom. “Pyjama party at my 
place!” 


I invited Boreal to bring her crew down to my apartment once we 
were safe inside, and described the ruin of my beautiful classroom. 
And the roof. She decided to take her group down to her own 
apartment instead, on the fifth floor. We notified the parents, the 
Emergency Unit, and got on with it. Robi’s cut seemed fine, but 
thumbs can bleed a lot. I did the First Aid thing, and promised a fake 
cast after his shower. My Hurricane Room was attached to my 
washroom, so the girls showered, then the boys. 

Apple, my orange cat, was a sucker for empty laps and free hugs, 
so she did her magic act and they cheered up fairly fast. I sneaked into 
the kitchen to make popcorn, pizza and hot chocolate, and grabbed 
loose clothes and cosy socks for everyone. 

After the boys were dressed—and a bandage like a turban on 
Robi’s thumb—I realized I felt a little light-headed. I sat down 
suddenly. It was probably post-excitement, I reasoned, but Kavi came 
over and lifted my head up. 

“You're pale,” she said. “And you are still soaked and cold. Into the 
shower.” 

“T can’t leave—” 

“Or I can shove you in the bath,” she ordered, actually pointing. I 
felt like I was seeing my mother. 

“Tm in charge—” 

Telise and Irenska materialised on either side of her. “We can 
handle it,” Telise said. 

“You need the heat,” added Irenska. “You’re shivering.” 

“We’ve got your food. And your cat. We’re fine. Go.” Kavi shoved 
pizza in her mouth. 


I shook my head, then recalled that there were headache pills in 
my washroom. “Ten minutes,” I said firmly. “Don’t let anyone out of 
that room. Pound on the door if you need me.” 

I actually felt a little weak, so got into the shower, turned on 
blessed hot water and then stripped in there. It felt like heaven, hot 
water pouring on my chilled neck. Absolute heaven. Then I discovered 
the source of the blood in the water—me. My shin. 

I shut off the water, wrapped the last towel around me and sat on 
the floor to check it out. Not bad. But not good. I could use the glue- 
stitch bandages in the drawer... 

A minute later Kavi had another towel around my shoulders and a 
wet one held against my shin. 

“How did you know?” I croaked. 

“T remembered the blood in the water and Robi’s cut is small. Shut 
up.” The door opened again and Irenska slipped in with the First Aid 
Kit. 

“Took you long enough,” snapped Kavi. 

“You girls shouldn’t—” I began. 

“Tll cover her mouth. You get that bandage thing on,” said Kavi. 

I closed my mouth. 

“Putting these on tight enough is tricky,” whispered Irenska to 
Kavi. “Hold her still.” 

“No problem,” said Kavi. 

Kavi held my leg down with surprising strength. How old were 
these kids again? And who was the teacher? I closed my eyes and 
hugged the towels for comfort while Irenska patched my leg. 
Apparently, medicine was Irenska’s dream career. 
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Warm and dry, we all snuggled up to watch sweet holofilms about 
cats and dogs saving the world. There were seven hands petting 
Apple. All was as it should be. 

Irenska, Telise, and Kavi were excellent babysitters, sharing 
blankets and telling jokes to the younger students if they showed 
anxiety. Irenska made me weak tea and checked my leg now and then, 
quite bossily. I think she was picking up attitude from Kavi. 

None of their parents made it until dawn but long before then we’d 
all fallen asleep, the children in a heap with Apple like a kindle of 
kittens. 
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After Hurricane Hannis, there was a subtle air of respect between 
Telise, Kavi, and Irenska. The latter seemed less timid. She put her 
hand up more in class. Kavi seemed quieter, calmer. There were no 
more “accidents,” fewer tears. Perhaps the other students didn’t really 
notice, but I did. Kavi kept refereeing, her choice. Telise, Kavi and 
Irenska did a terrific science project together. By the time we finished 
making our Solstice gifts, I heard Telise argue, “Everyone’s equal!” 
during the first indoor game of fiscus (I assumed this meant for 
someone to pass the ball around). 


I smiled. That had been our top Rule for our civilization. So few 
societies had truly believed in equal rights for all. The Haudenosaunee 
Confederacy and ancient Greeks had come closest. 


On the last afternoon before the Winter Solstice break, I packed up 
their cards and small gifts. I flipped through them, wondering how 
much more winter was ahead. My annual Solstice trip to the 
Haliburton Highlands meant cross-country skiing and lake skating. I 
was bringing Mermaid along. She’d love it, and it was time to meet 
the family. 

My eyes caught one card. Kavi had written, “Thanks for not giving 
up on me.” 

I wondered what had become of my own class bully, Kristy. And 
Marli, the victim? I paused to do a quick search on my bracelet. No 
sign of Kristy, but Marli was an astropilot now with two children, 
living near the busy spaceport of Saskatoon. 

Good for her. 

I smiled at Kavi’s card, and closed it. 

“Winter break,” I said aloud, and walked lightly toward the door. 
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On the Contrary, Yes 


by Catherine F. King 


“Indeed, for all of France there’s no town like Ys for winter solstice 
festivals. Ste-Madeleine on the Mediterranean boasts warmer weather, but 
it might just be the brutal cold that gives Yssian parties their edge. Whether 
you celebrate Chanukah, Christmas, Kwanzaa, Yule, or just the New Year, 
Ys has got something for you, and the tangy local cider, celebrated gin, and 
buttery Breton pastries will keep you warm all night long!” 

—Excerpt from Margery Albis’ Blog Entry, “A Jolly Holiday in 
Europe,” retrieved October 23, 2068 


In the cold, damp dark, someone began to sing. Tommie glanced 
around. By the time she’d located the singer, three more passengers 
had joined in. Tommie would have sung along—it sounded like a 
winter carol—but she didn’t know the language. She turned back to 
the railing, towards the east. 

She assumed it was east. It had better be east. East was why 
Tommie and her friend, Amaranth, lying belowdecks, had purchased 
their berths on the good ship Centaur. In fog this thick, in such a dark 
night, they could be sailing towards Greenland for all she knew. It was 
morning, December 22nd, CE 2068. 

As she rubbed her stinging ears, someone cried, “Regardez!” 

Tommie looked, and gasped in delight. Ahead of and above them 
she could glimpse the turning beam of the famous Angel’s Lighthouse. 
The people on deck gave a cheer. 

Tommie clapped her gloved hands and whooped. Around her 
people headed back below, out of the cold. She lingered, adjusting her 
mind’s map. From Concord, she’d traveled to Maine, and now she had 
crossed the Atlantic and was almost at Ys, France’s first floating ocean 


city. She’d never been off the North American continent, and here she 
was. It was a moment to savor—but try as she might, she couldn’t 
muster up real delight. Everyone else left in twos and threes, and 
Tommie was alone. 

I should have dragged Amaranth out here, she thought, and then 
chided herself. She drummed a little beat on the railing, and finally 
went below. 

She halted at the cabin door, knocked by way of announcement, 
and entered. Amaranth did not seem to have moved—she was little 
more than a head of pink-dyed hair and a lanky frame under a 
blanket. Tommie touched her shoulder and said, “Ys just came into 
sight. We should make port in two hours, the crew says.” 

Amaranth nodded. “Sorry I’m a lump.” 

“How about you set an alarm for an hour and we'll finish packing 
then?” 

A little nod, and Amaranth pulled the covers over her. Tommie 
climbed into her own bunk. On her phone she pulled up some 
psychedelic-electro-folk music. In French, preferably... when in 
Rome... 

Once she’d found something suitable, she stared at the ceiling and 
wished, for the fiftieth time, that Amaranth felt better. Two months 
ago, Tommie had shyly invited Amaranth to join her in Ys, for a 
traveler’s holiday, and Amaranth’s shrieked yes had almost blown out 
the headphones. 

Their meeting in Augusta had been their first ever in person— 
they’d inherited an Internet-long-distance friendship from their 
mothers, inherited in turn from their mothers. And Amaranth, a 
daughter of the American Southwest, had admirably prepped for the 
cold, had taught herself French—at least, un petit peu. She’d thought of 
everything, except for seasickness. 

Admittedly, Tommie’s concern had a selfish strain. She wasn’t in 
Ys to spread tidings of comfort and joy. The Neiges d’Antan Exhibition 
was an international gathering of artists. 

What a word, “artist,” two syllables that could be swept away in a 
strong wind. Every time Tommie told someone that she wanted to be 
an artist, the word opened a gate of dismissal. So Tommie needed to 
come back from Ys with something tangible. A connection, a mentor, 
a patron, a phone number, something to make people respect her 
ambition. Neiges was the place to build a network. 

But what if she made a mistake? What if she was accidentally 
rude? What if she broke an important rule? Amaranth was already 
registered as Tommie’s couture model. If she continued to be sick, 
would there be consequences? Paperwork? Tommie cringed at the 


thought of returning home with nothing to show, proving all the 
doubters right. 

Besides, she was far from home, and she would be laying her work 
bare to the eyes of critics. Tommie found it thrilling but also 
terrifying. She could use a friend. 

This was Tommie’s first Solstice away from her family. Her first 
chance to really live the Christmas spirit by going into the world, and 
making a friend out of the stranger. A week in Ys, then a week in 
Paris, then they would return stateside. 


Tommie checked her phone. Argh. Now she only had thirty 
minutes left to rest. Scorch it all. 


She squeezed her eyes shut and brought up her focus, her dream, 
her submission for Neiges d’Antan: a twinkling, sleeveless blouse of 
midnight blue, a matching little turban with a moonstone pin. The 
long, full skirt, which had been sewn from twenty-four other salvaged 
skirts, dyed and combined to make a rich earth-tone tableau. The 
shoes... well, that was up to Amaranth. Amaranth would saunter into 
the Couture Exhibition, arrayed like Stars over the Mesa (was the title 
pretentious?) and amidst all the other desert-themed outfits, people 
would turn their heads to see her. Tommie would follow in her wake, 
smiling demurely. And Jessica Cohen, first citizen of Ys, the creatrix of 
Neiges d’Antan, patron saint of the Arts in this science-bound time, 
would approach Tommie and say, “Si magnifique! Truly, this is a 
timeless work of art! Mademoiselle Atom Nguyen is a rising star—” 

And the alarm went off. 


By the time Tommie descended, Amaranth was on her feet, 
although not without some groans. Together, they finished repacking 
and bundled up against the cold. Tommie led the way out to the 
Starboard Lounge, where the other passengers were waiting. Crew 
members were manning stations for coffee, croissants, and— 

Amaranth sniffed the air. “Popcorn?” 


“Oh, yeah, from movie night. I guess they’re using it up. Do you 
want some?” 


“A little. No butter,” Amaranth added as Tommie got up. She 
returned with a paper cup holder with four cups—two coffee, one 
popcorn, and creamer. 


“Tt’s the world’s lightest breakfast,” she said, handing Amaranth 
her share. 

“Is this—” Amaranth sniffed the little creamer container, “chestnut 
milk?” 

“Yep. You said you wanted to try it.” 

“T said that weeks ago...” 


“Is something wrong?” 

“Not at all—I’m not used to people being so sweet.” She fell silent, 
having apparently spent her energy. While she chewed popcorn one 
cautious kernel at a time, Tommie listened to a news radio broadcast 
from New York while sketching a gown on her tablet. 

To disembark, crewmembers assembled to call out instructions in 
French, English, and Spanish. The line to disembark moved slowly, 
but Amaranth and Tommie didn’t have checked baggage, so when 
they signed out of the passenger manifest, they could descend directly 
onto the docks of Ys. Early morning, and the pier was bitterly cold 
and windy, with patches of fog. A crewmember stood at a fork to give 
them a final orientation—right, to the waterfront, or left, to the city 
ferry? They turned left, now almost trotting to stay warm. 

The city’s first ferry of the day was floating in a canal. Tommie and 
Amaranth paid their fare and boarded. They huddled together as the 
boat filled with people and finally surged forward, towards the city 
proper. 

A little daylight helped them to see the city’s inner wall of juniper 
trees, warped by the wind into strong, twisted shapes. The native 
Yssians called “Santé!” and waved to the trees. Amaranth and Tommie 
shared baffled looks, but called out “Santa! Hello Santa!” and waved 
behind them. 

They disembarked at Rue de la Princesse, just one stop away from 
Centre-Ville. Overhead, banners proclaimed a nonsense phrase, over 
and over: Ys, Si; Ys, Si. Amaranth wondered aloud what the hell that 
meant as Tommie consulted the map again. 

“Should be this way,” she said. The lamps, arranged so all their 
light went to the street and not the sky, were going out when Tommie 
gave a cry of victory. “Eureka! The Hotel de Pasteur!” 

They checked in at the front desk, and were able to sign in for the 
convention itself in short order. Their fourth-floor room was a neat, 
economical space, with a lofted bed. Tommie collapsed into a chair 
and took off her shoes at once. 

“Incredible,” Amaranth said, going to the window. “I can’t believe 
it, we’re here, we’re in France.” 

“We made it,” Tommie agreed. 

They were quiet awhile, as Amaranth switched on her phone to 
check for new messages. That reminded Tommie to email her own 
mother, just to say they had arrived safely. That done, Tommie put 
her phone away and regarded the view. This angle showed a 
wonderful prospect of the northern vertical farm, spilling with 
greenery even in winter. To the right was the Conch Shell, the 
skyscraper hub of Ys’ banking and finance. Underneath the streets and 


canals, there were more ideas growing, coral-reef like, generated by 
tidal power. Most of the foundation was built on repurposed garbage 
and man-made crap—but then again, so were most cities, oceanic or 
no. 

Tommie turned away from the window and took Stars over the 
Mesa out of her suitcase. Amaranth came over to help her, and soon 
the blouse and skirt set was safely hanging on a rail. 

“Good.” Tommie stood back and regarded her creation. It was 
dreadfully wrinkled. “Now, I think Pll take a nap.” 


“A nap? We just got here.” 

“Yeah, I’m absolutely wiped.” Tommie saw the disapproving 
expression. “What?” 

“Tommie, we’ve crossed an ocean.” 

“I’m aware...” 

“This is just a five-day convention. There’s not a moment to lose.” 

“But it can wait.” 

“Tommie, these are your people, you need to meet, mingle, say hi, 
trade ideas and business cards. Profitez de la vie!” 

“What does that mean?” Tommie mildly dreaded the answer. 

“Take advantage of Ys!” 

Tommie cast a woebegone look at the bed. The little ship’s berth 
bobbed in her memory, how often she’d assured Amaranth to just 


sleep and feel better. “Look,” she said, “You’ve got plenty of energy, 
but ’m—” 

“Tll share my energy with you. The bed will still be there when 
you get back, promise.” 

She rubbed her forehead and sighed. “Let me change my shoes.” 
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In the hotel café, they took another breakfast: a croissant with 
chestnut filling for Tommie, and Amaranth with a little plain yogurt 
and preserves (taking no chances). The cafe and lobby were crowded 
with people, and there were at least half a dozen languages spoken, all 
vexed. At this moment, it seemed like the Yssian reputation for 
impatience was well deserved. 


Amaranth poised at the edge of her seat, scanning the crowd. 
“Look at how they’re hugging, they’re probably family.” She nodded 
to a large group by a window. “And they’re—biologists? on field 
assignment, I’d bet.” Sip of coffee. “I’m just trying to figure out what 
the Neige people will look like.” 


“I would guess—” Tommie hesitated, but at Amaranth’s interest 


she went on. “—look at the clothes. Artists will be dressed for beauty. 
They won't be all—” She gestured vehemently, too full of adjectives to 
choose one. 

“Boring!” Amaranth suggested. 

As one, they glanced at Tommie’s gray dress. It was practical and 
nondescript and absolutely free of ornamentation. 

“T just got off the boat—” 

“Okay, scrap that idea. Alternate plan, we'll just sit here, and 
emanate artisticness, and sooner or later they’ll show up.” 

“Hey,” 
accusation. 

“What?” 

“T’m doing my best here, you don’t have to get sarcastic about it.” 

“Tm not getting sarcastic! This is just how I talk.” 

They fell silent, while visions of the days to come danced in 
Tommie’s head. Not good visions, either. Then Tommie sat up, looking 
at the door. 

“Amaranth—the door—look.” 

The excitement in her voice piqued Amaranth’s curiosity. She 
turned to look, and her jaw fell. “The coat.” 

A black woman stood by the doorway, very much at ease in a 
gleaming cream coat. She peeled off garnet-red gloves while talking to 
her companion, who—now that they looked—wore a coat banded 
with rich green across the shoulders, and cerulean gloves. They had 
no luggage with them. 

Tommie took in the scene, observing the man and woman, maybe 
in their thirties? And they were speaking French, good to note. 

Amaranth turned to her friend to say, “I think you found your 
people.” 

Tommie couldn’t tear her eyes away. “I’ve never worn a white 
coat,” she said in a reverential whisper. 

“Let’s go say hi.” 

“No!” 

“Come on, allons-y!” She seized Tommie by the hand and towed 
her towards the stunning couple. Just as the woman put down her 
phone, Amaranth hailed her with a wave and a babble of French, 
asking if they were there for Neiges d’Antan. The woman and man 
regarded her with a neutral expression until she finished, whereupon 
the woman said, “Bonjour, are you American?” 

“Qui. Yes,” said Amaranth, rather deflated. 

“Your French is fine,” said the woman, “but let’s use English. Yes, 


Tommie said, in a cross between a whimper and an 


we are here for Neiges—I assume you’re new? Can we get a table?” 
She gave Tommie a little smile, and Tommie tried to smile back. 

“Join us at ours,” said Amaranth, “right over here—see, still with 
all our stuff.” 

“You left your things unattended in Ys?” remarked the woman. 
“Quel courage.” 

Amaranth seemed not to notice. “Let’s get another chair and 
squeeze you in—” 

“Better yet, another table,” said the man, in a pleasing baritone 
voice. As he brought it over, he asked Amaranth, “Are you a new 
artist this year?” 

“Not me. This lady is the artist,” Amaranth slapped a hand on 
Tommie’s shoulder (Tommie was falling deeper into mortification). 
“T’m just the walking clothes hanger.” 

The man laughed. “Great phrase! ’m the walking clothes hanger 
for Nadége. ’m Querencius—or Kay, if that’s easier.” He was very 
handsome, with black, almond-shaped eyes, coppery skin, and broad 
shoulders. It was terribly easy to imagine making clothes for him. 

“Querencius,” said Tommie, with a firm nod. “I’m glad to meet 
you.” She shook his hand, and tried to stand like a serious artist. 
Serious Tommie, sober and reliable down to her molecules. 

“And you are?” 

“Atom,” she said. “I mean, Tommie. I go by Tommie.” 

“Can I get anyone anything?” Amaranth asked. She was still 
standing. “Croissants? Coffee? C’mon, give me an errand.” 

“If you insist.” Nadége had seated herself—regally, Tommie 
thought. She handed Amaranth a Euro bill and smiled at her. “I’d like 
a black coffee and an escargot with raisins, please. Querencius?” 

“Americano,” he said, “and a pain au chocolat.” 

“Tourist,” Nadége teased him as Amaranth hurried off. 

As soon as she was out of earshot, Tommie leaned over the table 
and whispered, “Please excuse her, she’s never been out of America 
before.” 

“Oh, she’s fine,” Nadége assured her. “Don’t worry. Is this your 
first time on a floating city?” 

“No,” said Tommie, relaxing a bit. “I’ve been to St. Teresa, off the 
coast of—” 

“Florida,” Nadége finished. “I’ve been there—the waterfront is 
exquisite. What took you there?” 

“My mother’s an architect, a green engineer. We move around with 
her, all over the place.” 


“What’s her name? Maybe I’ve heard of her.” 


Oh, scorch and burn it all, why did Tommie say all over the place? 
Her provincialism was leaking out. “Frances Nguyen.” 


“Mm... I can’t say...” 

“No, she only works on the Atlantic seaboard, those cities.” 

“The western side of the Atlantic, you mean?” 

“Oh, of course! I mean, yes, the US and Canada and—” she looked 
up, but Nadége was smiling. “I’m sorry,” she stammered, “I’m trying 
to think globally and all that.” 

“You’re thinking continentally,” Querencius said. “That’s a good 
start.” 

“Besides, you look tired,” Nadége added. 

“Yeah, we just sailed in.” 

“?’m amazed at her energy,” Querencius said, nodding to Amaranth 
(now returning with a tray of goodies). “Ahh, to be young again.” 

“Shut up,” Nadége told him with a grin. “We’re just wrung dry—I 
used to live in Ys, and last night was a holiday party with an old 
friend.” 

Worse and worse. “Well, then, it’s very good of you to entertain us 
when you're so tired,” Tommie said, with a glare at Amaranth. 

Amaranth saw the glare, misinterpreted it, and said to Nadége, “It 
was your coat that caught our eye. We were in raptures over it.” 

“Oh, you’re very kind! Thanks.” Nadége glanced at her coat, now 
draped over the chair, and she gave it a caress. 

“She wore it to show off,” Querencius told the girls. 

“My friends wanted to see my work!” Nadége countered. “But now 
I learned why white is so impractical. You would not believe the dirt I 
attract.” 

“Centuries of received wisdom.” Querencius shook his head, 
looking dramatically into the distance. “Nay, millennia, but Nadége 
had to find out for herself, the hard way.” Amaranth giggled, and 
Tommie started to, but sat to attention when Nadége addressed her. 

“You're all signed in for the convention?” 

“Yes!” 

“Have you met Ms. Cantos yet?” 

“No, but I’m so excited. If she has any time to talk to me, I just 
hope I don’t bungle it up—” 

Nadége didn’t return Tommie’s smile; she just shrugged instead. 
“You’ll meet her. She’ll make sure of it. And you have your outfit for 
tonight?” 

“The what?” 


“Ym sorry, I mean the Dark Soirée? It’s tradition that everyone 
attends—” 

“Oh, that! Yes, yes, I have the outfit, all black, I just forgot.” 

“Tt’s fine, you’re tired.” 

“Are you Canadian?” Amaranth asked Nadége, leaning in abruptly. 
Nadége raised her eyebrows at her and Amaranth pressed, “you said 
‘sorry’ like a Canadian does.” 

“T am,” Nadége said. “Fond-du-Lac. Well observed.” She didn’t 
notice, or politely ignored, Tommie attempting to die of 
embarrassment. 

Querencius spoke up. “Well, it’s also Ms. Cantos’ tradition that 
everyone talk to a stranger during the Dark Soirée. If you need it, I 
can pretend that we never met, and we can huddle in a corner, 
gossiping.” He covered his mouth in a huge yawn. “I’m sorry, but I’m 
utterly beat.” 

“T think we should go upstairs,” Nadége said. “Tommie, right? And 
Amaranth. I look forward to seeing you around, and bienvenue a Ys.” 

Tommie and Amaranth thanked them warmly, and then turned 
back to each other and acted naturally. 

“A good start,” Amaranth said, diving into her yogurt. 

“T hope we weren’t too awkward.” 

“Oh, come on, artists are supposed to be eccentric. Cheer up!” 
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There was something comforting, Tommie thought, about wearing 
total black. A calming color, not to mention flattering. She and 
Amaranth looked well together in black—long sleeves, high necklines, 
silver bracelets—as they went into the Mont-Saint-Michel Room, 
hosting the Dark Soirée. 

The tables and chairs were all shrouded in black, and candles 
flickered. Glass bowls of oranges and lemons served as centerpieces. 
The walls bore framed prints of designs submitted by each artist. 
“They’re probably in order,” Tommie said, pointing them out to 
Amaranth. “Remember, I’m number 22.” 

A convention worker seated behind a table greeted them, and the 
two girls found the place cards bearing their seating arrangements. 


“See you later,” Amaranth said, holding up her card for Table Five. 


“This can’t be right.” She held up her card to the attendant. “Table 
One? I’m just a first timer here...” 


“Ms. Cantos made sure to seat you near her,” said the attendant 
with a smile. 


“Hell yeah, Tommie!” Amaranth elbowed her. “Make connections! 
You’re moving up in the world!” 

Tommie was in a daze as she headed for her table. Table One had 
a crowd of people around it—of course. Ms. Jessica Cantos was seated 
there—the trailblazer, the icon, the artist herself. She alone wore 
traces of color, in what Tommie immediately recognized as hipster 
chic from the late 2010s. 

Ms. Cantos turned towards Tommie—her amaryllis-and-narcissus 
flower crown turned with her, like a halo. “Atom Nguyen!” she said. 
“T’'m so glad to see you! Gangway, folks,” she said to those around. 
She wheeled herself out from the table and closer to Tommie, to take 
her by the hand. “Here you are, safely delivered across Auntie 
Atlantic. Did you have a good crossing? But you must be tired. Please, 
sit, sit.” 

Tommie took her assigned seat. Ms. Cantos introduced Isabella 
Rojas, Antarctica’s artist-in-residence (a sculptor in driftwood and 
salvaged animal bone) before asking after Tommie’s own welfare. 
Tommie noticed that Ms. Cantos’ earrings were tiny dangling Pikachu. 
Her Christmas sweater was black, with a design of skulls and 
hourglasses picked out in white. Iconic, ironic millennial style. 
Tommie felt like she was connected to history, with a wistfulness that 
the Lincoln Memorial had failed to conjure. 

She heard herself saying, “I just got in this morning.” 

“And what are your thoughts of Ys so far?” Ms. Cantos asked. She 
focused her entire attention on Tommie, and it was a rather novel 
experience. But not bad. 

“It’s beautiful. I hope to walk around a bit tomorrow morning,” 
Tommie said. She quickly reviewed the memory of entering the city, 
and an absurd detail stuck out. “The juniper trees—when my friend 
and I passed by them, everyone waved and said something—” 

“santé!” Ms. Cantos beamed. “Yes, the juniper trees give us berries 
for gin, so we raise a toast to them—santé—when entering the city.” 

“That’s lovely, like the trees are your friends.” 

“Exactly!” Ms. Cantos beamed. “For a city less than fifty years old, 
we do grow traditions rather wild. If you do venture out, visit the 
Christmas market in city center. It’s a delight.” Ms. Cantos checked 
her phone, in a Harry Potter themed case. “Just about time for 
opening remarks. Do pardon me.” 

“Of course,” Tommie said, and she took another drink of water. 
Omigod omigod omigod. She glanced around the table, which was set 
for six. The Antarctic artist sat across from her, and she was speaking 
eager, rapid Spanish with two young men—they looked to be about 
Tommie’s age. They exchanged waves and smiles with her as Ms. 


Cantos spoke at a podium, welcoming the guests. And on Tommie’s 
other side, there was one empty chair. 

A robotic waiter set a little glass in front of her, holding gin. 
Tommie caught the eye of the boys opposite her, and they shared a 
sort of “what the heck” shrug. When Ms. Cantos said, “Santé!” Tommie 
echoed her and drank down her gin in one gulp. 

As she coughed to clear her throat, and sipped water, Ms. Cantos 
returned to their table. The waiters set out a dainty fish course. Ms. 
Cantos frowned at the empty seat beside Tommie before she set to 
eating. 

The food was incredible—of course, cooking was yet another art 
that Ms. Cantos sponsored. The flaky fish seemed to melt in her 
mouth, drizzled with garlicky butter. She craned her neck and spotted 
Amaranth at Table Five. It looked like she was listening with interest 
to an ongoing conversation. Tommie gave a sigh of relief, and then 
Ms. Cantos said, “Miss Nguyen?” 

“Yes?” Tommie replied, and tensed up at once. 

“Mind if I pry a little into your artistic process?” 


“Sure,” Tommie replied, while internally bracing herself. She’d 
endured so many interrogations into her art. Her classmates would ask 
if the world really needed new designs for clothing. Her mother’s well- 
meaning friends would say, oh, it was nice that Tommie had dreams, 
but... and Tommie would just wait for someone to bring up 
grasshoppers. Maybe cicadas, occasionally crickets. Tommie had heard 
over and over, that grasshoppers might dance and fiddle as long as the 
weather’s nice, but the bugs who didn’t give up their useless fiddling 
had a funny way of starving to death. 

Damn Aesop. 


Ms. Cantos said, “When I looked through your portfolio, I noticed 
you like to have a detail recur throughout an outfit. It reminded me of 
Hikaru Banno’s work, do you know them?” 

Tommie swallowed. “Yes!” she exclaimed. “Yes, Banno is one of 
the first designers that I ever, like, studied. Not that I went to school, I 
just... paid attention, and I read blogs about them.” 

“What drew your eye about their style?” 

“Oh, just... well, the color and little details, like you said—the 
Point-Dot collection is genius—but when I read Banno’s interviews, 
about how everyday life needs beauty, gosh, that just. That changed 
how I see the world.” Had she said too much? Had she exposed her 
own naivety? 

But Ms. Cantos nodded and closed her eyes. “I admire Banno’s 
philosophy of art. But they’re a bit strict about computers,” she added, 


spearing a toasted sweet potato. 

“Yeah,” Tommie said, relieved to find a point where she and Ms. 
Cantos agreed. “I tried their idea of totally analog design, but I missed 
my computer. I missed talking to my friends about ideas. I, um...” she 
faltered. 

“Tell me about your process,” said Ms. Cantos. 

“Oh! Well, um, I usually start with just color, or a season—” 
Tommie’s fear melted away as she spoke, going over her methods, 
dropping her thread and backtracking in a disorganized fashion, but 
Ms. Cantos just smiled and asked clarifying questions. Ms. Cantos 
respected Tommie as an artist like herself, one who was learning and 
finding influences. As the waiters took away the fish course, Tommie 
whipped out her phone to write down the names of the designers and 
houses that Ms. Cantos recommended she research. 


As she entered the last suggestion, Tommie glanced up, and 
recognized Querencius and Nadége as they entered the hall. He sat at 
a table by the door; she came to Table One. 

The woman’s first motion was to greet Ms. Cantos with the air 
kisses, as Frenchwomen do. Then Nadége patted a hand on Tommie’s 
shoulder, said hello, and sat beside her in the empty chair. 

Ms. Cantos indicated Tommie. “This young lady is Atom Nguyen, 
from New England.” 

“Tommie is fine,” she said, to neither one in particular. 

Ms. Cantos smiled at her. “She’s got a wonderful eye for color and 
detail, designing clothes. I was wondering, maybe you would get 
along.” 

Tommie chirped up. “Nadége and I have already met today, 
briefly...” 

“Ts that so?” Ms. Cantos prompted her. 

“My friend Amaranth kind of charged in, she insisted on making 
friends. I think she and Querencius got on great.” 

“Lovely, exactly the Christmas spirit! And how is Kay these days?” 
Ms. Cantos asked Nadége. 

“Oh, you don’t know? I thought you knew everything,” Nadége 
said, in an oddly light, neutral tone. She leaned over and added to 
Tommie, “Try the beets in the dressing, they complement very well.” 

At Tommie’s right, Miss Cantos sighed. Nadége said, “Querencius is 
doing well. His grandfather passed away recently, and there’s a 
regular whirlpool in the family around the will.” 

“That’s awful... If he needs help, I know a lawyer who specializes 
in inheritance, I can set you up in moments.” 

Tommie dared a glance over at Nadége, who looked as though she 


might stab any proffered lawyer with a fish skeleton, but the look 
passed and she said, “Thank you.” 

“Oh. That’s marvelous. Miss Nguyen?” Nadége got Tommie’s 
attention, “Have you noticed the neon scarves of Ys yet?” 

“Come again?” 

“You’d recognize them on sight. Yssians like to make their scarves 
and hats in eye-watering shades, like highlighter pens. Children’s 
jackets are often all neon-colored, to help keep them visible on nights 
with storm, or heavy fog.” 

“Oh—of course, they could fall into canals. But surely everyone 
here knows how to swim?” 

Nadége shook her head. “Not a lot of chlorine pools here. And 
people are terrified of the canals. Imagine thinking you'll play on a 
freeway, in North America.” 

“Nadége...” this was Ms. Cantos again, “remind me, what is it 
you’re contracted to do, out in New England?” 

Nadége fell silent again. Addressing her plate, she said, “In 
southern Massachusetts, I’m helping to retrofit old textile mills, and 
see what kind of local cloth we can manufacture. How is this 
relevant?” 

“Tommie lives in New England, works in fashion, and you’ve 
already hit it off—” 

“Where do you live?” Nadége had addressed this directly to 
Tommie, who was mid-sip. She coughed and managed to say, 
“Concord, New Hampshire. For now. We might move to Boston soon.” 

“Boston,” Nadége said to Ms. Cantos, “is an hour and a half from 
Fall River. And Concord is in another state.” 

“It’s still New England,” said Ms. Cantos. 

“Incredible!” Nadége feigned shock, pressing her hand to her heart. 
“A European forgets how huge North America is!” 

“T was born in Palm Desert, and you know that,” Ms. Cantos said. 

“You studied in Paris, therefore you were born in Paris.” Nadége 
flicked her hand. 

“You leave Victor Hugo out of this.” 

“Tm sorry,” Tommie said, “Why are you so upset with each other?” 
She looked between them. She didn’t dare to look at the people on the 
other side of the table. 

Ms. Cantos spoke first. “All I thought,” she said, “was that a little 
old-fashioned patronage, a student for you, would be highly beneficial 
to you both.” 

“Apprentice and master.” Nadége was rubbing her forehead. “Such 


an old story. The old ways are flooded.” She glared at Ms. Cantos, who 
glared right back. 

“You say that as an excuse to get out of anything unpleasant. Well, 
I remember when the old ways flooded, I put down sandbags. I 
thought you could do a good turn for her, as I did a good turn for 
you.” 

“Manipulation and debts.” 

“Obligation and kindness.” 

“Tm sorry—” Tommie blurted out, “but—” Both women looked at 
her and she felt her face flushing. “It’s my first Dark Soirée can we 
please talk about something more pleasant,” she said in a rush, and 
winced. 


Nadége sent her a sidelong glance. Then she said, “I beg your 
pardon. I thought you and Ms. Cantos had some kind of arrangement, 
trying to gang up on me. But you’re just—” (Don’t say {ust a kid,’ 
Tommie thought, I’m not a kid, please don’t say that...) “Youre new 
here,” she said. She took a sip of water and Tommie thought she heard 
a whispered, “I’m so tired.” 


There was icy silence on either side of Tommie until Isabella Rojas 
came to her rescue from the other side of the table. Soon Ms. Cantos 
and Nadége were both talking about jazz, and for this table, at least, 
the Dark Soirée was saved. Tommie fell quiet. 


KKK 


“You look awful,” Amaranth said to Tommie as they closed the door 
of their hotel room. 

“Thanks.” Tommie sat down, pulling off her shoes. 

“Did something happen with Ms. Cantos?” 

“T don’t want to talk about it.” 

“Um, okay then. I, uh, I really enjoyed the talk at my table. I’ve 
learned a ton about the jazz scenes in Rio and, um, Lima.” 

Tommie’s silence persisted as they took turns in the bathroom, 
showering and changing into pyjamas. They climbed into their lofted 
bed, and Amaranth found the small TV remote. “Shall I channel-surf?” 
she asked. 

“IT don’t care,” said Tommie. 

“More awkward silence, then? Shit, I’m sorry, that was rude.” 
Amaranth fumbled to turn on the television. She flipped through 
channels until she found a local news broadcast. Amaranth leaned 
forward to concentrate while Tommie scrolled through her phone in 
something close to numbness. 

A commercial came on, and Amaranth muted the sound. “Tommie, 


this is important.” 

“Yeah?” 

“Tonight there’s going to be a storm, and if I understood the 
broadcast right, tomorrow’s streets are going to be icy and covered in, 
um, jellyfish.” 

“Jellyfish?” 

“Yeah. There were pictures, I think it happens regularly. The 
jellyfish can sting, so I’m going to look it up—Tommie? Tommie!” 

She had fallen back on her pillow and covered her face with her 
hands. She turned away as Amaranth reached out. 


“T just wanted my first Christmas traveling away to be good,” she 
said between sobs. “I didn’t want this cold, and poisonous jellies, and I 
just wanted them to like me and it’s all fucked up and there’s nothing I 
can do, I fucking hate France, I want to go home!” 

Amaranth rubbed Tommie’s shoulder. “I’m sorry, honey.” 


“T wanted to go for a walk tomorrow! And now the street is going 
to be covered in ice and goddamn toxic invertebrates—” 


“Not toxic, actually, venemous.” 

Tommie’s sobs stopped. “What?” 

“Well, toxic means if you bite it, you’d get sick, but venemous 
means it bites you instead. And it’s not deadly, probably just means a 
doctor’s visit.” 


“T don’t have time for a doctor’s visit... fucking Ys, fucking ocean, 
fucking winter.” 


“Is there anything I can do? Want some water or something?” 
“'..sure,” said Tommie after a pause. 


Amaranth descended, went to the bathroom, and brought back a 
little cup of water. By reaching up, she could set it on Tommie’s 
bedside shelf. When Amaranth climbed back in, Tommie was lying 
flat, staring at the ceiling. “You ever get stung by something 
venemous?” she asked. 

“Oh, sure. A wasp, one time. I’ve had a couple bee stings. But my 
brother taught me to be careful from when I could walk. Lot of mean 
critters out in the desert.” 


Here was their own little Dark Soirée: they’d chatted over 
keyboards all their lives, but were still strangers in many ways. “Like 
what?” 


“Phew. Well, for venom, there’s tarantulas, gila monsters, and 
snakes by the dozen, spiders... cactus spines don’t have venom, but 
they still sting like hell. You have to be tough to live there. And our 
commune isn’t really tough.” 


“IT remember you talking about it.” 

“We had fences around the gardens but other than that—” She 
shrugged. “Yeah, everyone joined the commune to put the life of the 
mind first, and no one wanted to do maintenance. Books, tech, that 
was great, but everything else was pretty bare-bones. Out back was an 
old shed, falling apart, but good enough for me. It was like my 
playhouse when I was little, then I would go there to read and goof 
off. One day, I ran over with some books, and a colony of scorpions 
had moved in.” 

Tommie flinched. “Eugghhh.” 

“Yeah, well, it’s their desert. And there were a bunch of them, so I 
couldn’t fight them off.” 

“You didn’t ask for help?” 

A shrug. “I decided, live and let live. I read up on how scorpions 
live and think, and I made sure to be quiet and still around there. I 
wouldn’t give them any reason to attack me. It was nice. I would just 
sit sometimes, and watch them scurry around for hours.” 


“But they’re so scary, all black and thorny and... the way they 
scuttle...” 

“These weren’t black, they were kind of a jade green. Very 
handsome.” 

“What if you’d been stung?” 

“Well, I researched what to do, just in case. But I was fine.” She 
shrugged. “In September we had a wildfire and the shed burned down. 
Dad didn’t rebuild it, and the scorpions didn’t come back. Um...” She 
started to fiddle with her hair, down for now, almost shoulder-length. 
“Yeah, if these jellyfish are a regular thing I’m sure we can find a 
place somewhere to buy medicine. Nothing to be scared of. We can go 
on an adventure tomorrow.” She looked at Tommie. “That sounds 
better, right?” 

“The jewel for your turban,” Tommie said, looking at the ceiling, “I 
mean, white glass will do fine. We have to buy that. And maybe 
shoes.” 

“Got it. Itll be fun.” 

“Did you see the other outfit sketches?” 

“Oh, yeah. Some were gorgeous, I can’t wait to see the real thing.” 

“Yeah...” She began to heave a sigh— 

“Don’t say they’re better than yours, because they aren’t, yours is 
amazing and I’m proud to wear it.” 

Tommie turned, and saw that Amaranth was glaring in what was 
evidently meant to be a cheering fashion. Tommie gave a weak 
chuckle, which turned into a laugh, and she hid herself in the pillows 


until she could emerge for air, telling Amaranth, “Okay, I get it, I get 
it! I’m encouraged!” 


“Damn straight!” 
Tommie took a gulp of water. “But it’s just—” 
“They’renotbetterthanyours.” 


“The concepts, Amaranth. I had Stars over the Mesa because I 
wanted something, like, timeless and ecological. But everyone else 
was working in abstract! That black outfit just titled Loneliness, I 
mean, I didn’t even know I could do an abstract concept! Don’t you 
agree?” 

“Eh. One was okay, I guess, that Desert Silence one with the really 
high collar. But some of them were just too fancy for their own good. 
You could tell they’ve never set foot in a desert, for real.” 


“Um... I’ve never set foot in a desert...” 

“Yeah, but these guys were all pretentious. You’ve got stars and 
that beautiful red-stone skirt, oh man. What is it my granny says? 
We’re gonna slay, kween!” 

“Hey, Amaranth—” 

“Yeah?” 

“You know the phrase ‘the old ways are flooded’? What does it 
mean?” 

“It means that you can’t use a method that worked before. Like, 
the streets of Los Angeles flooded and they had to abandon cars, they 
had to find another way when their whole city was built for cars. 
Sometimes it means you can find something new, sometimes it’s more 
like a, ‘shit happens’ kind of phrase.” Amaranth picked up the remote 
and started channel surfing again. 


“Oh my god!” Tommie stopped her. “Cinderella from 2022! The 
costumes in this movie are delicious—” 


“How ’bout you tell me all about them?” said Amaranth with a 
grin. 


They flinched when they walked outside the next day, it was that 
cold. Amaranth swore and talked about witch’s teats in iron 
brassieres. Tommie squinted up at the sky—clouds skuttled across, 
and when the sun broke through, it was with a blinding whiteness. 
Still, they went out. 

Tommie knew how to spot the treacherous ice patches, and 
Amaranth kept a cool head and stepped lightly around jellyfish, even 
if they clustered in quivering heaps. Around them, the people of Ys 
lived and carried on. Some people were gathering living jellyfish to 


return them to Mama Sea, others were passing out mulled wine or hot 
chocolate to passersby with their own reusable cups. Soccer posters, 
advertising the Ys-Paris game, were thick on the walls as they reached 
the Christmas market. 

Ys’ central square was surrounded by bell towers, which tolled in 
harmony on the hour. Juniper trees grew in rows before city hall, 
which looked like a Loire valley castle on miniature scale. The 
Christmas market itself was a maze of squat booths and stalls, with 
lights strung up between. 

“No music, though,” Amaranth remarked. “Back home you’d have 
to have music.” 

“Maybe they think it’s a tax on the tidal genera—look, Amaranth, 
look!” They had found the corner for textiles and jewelry. 

Tommie stared at the stall selling lace. “Is this hand-tatted?” she 
asked the vendor, who nodded and confirmed. Her needles didn’t 
pause a moment. “Look at this, Amaranth, the care, the detail. Art 
made with time, that’s irreplaceable. And oh my gosh, will you look at 
those patterns?” 

Amaranth didn’t answer immediately, and Tommie grew nervous— 
was nervousness just rampant in the Yssian air, or was it just her?— 
that she’d been too enthusiastic over frippery and ribbon. But 
Amaranth said, “Sorry, I was just taking in the scene. I didn’t realize 
how badly I missed these colors, desert colors. See?” 


Tommie saw. She and Amaranth cooed over summer-spring- 
wildfire colors for a time, until a display of beads caught her eye. 

“Okay, time for business, business,” Tommie said. She peered at a 
bowl of imitation moonstones, but only inspected three by hand 
before selecting one. “This is it,” she said. “Our turban pin.” 

“Formidable,” said Amaranth, with a thick-as-butter French accent. 

“Hey—” Tommie asked, “your scorpions, what color were they?” 

“Um?” Amaranth looked at an array of light green glass, and 
eventually pointed at a stone towards the light yellowish-green end of 
the spectrum. “This is a good match. Why do you ask?” 

“T’ve got an idea.” 

“What kind of idea?” 

“A Christmas surprise. Now, I need you to translate for me, please. 
We're going to haggle.” 


“Born in Palm Desert, I was obsessed with a snowy Christmas. It’s amazing 
how the dream of Christmas can stick in your craw. When I got older, 
Christmas stayed my favorite holiday, and oh, how I could spend and 


indulge to treat my friends! 

“Now, I’ve spent many Christmases as a wanderer. That dead of winter 
loneliness, when you’re away from home, that can’t be cured by buying 
crap. You have to make connections. That’s why I started Neiges d’Antan, 
to connect kindred spirits. Am I a sentimentalist? Oh, yes. Stubbornly so.” 


—Jessica Cantos, from her personal essay “Holiday Heart,” retrieved 
October 31, 2068 


The following day and a half, you could find Tommie and Amaranth 
scattered throughout the Hétel du Pasteur. Smaller conference rooms 
had become repair stations. In the Gobelins Room, for instance, 
sewing machines and threads of all colors were available to Neiges 
attendees. This was very good for Tommie, who, when she finally put 
Amaranth into Stars over the Mesa, found half a dozen points that 
needed alteration. Therefore, to the Gobelins Room went Tommie. She 
found her fellow young artists in varying states of dismay, tearing out 
their hair, lamenting why they’d picked this theme, or picked this 
pattern, or sort of stitch—but Tommie was cheered, because they were 
all melting down together. 

The Chartres Room, however, was crowded with designers of a 
different stripe—chromolumists working in light projection, art 
designers with their precious computers and tablets. People clustered 
within reach of outlets. Amaranth wandered between these little 
camps, and when tech turned traitor, she stepped in, loaned a hand, 
and saved the day, taking only snacks as her payment. 

The evening of the fashion show finally arrived. It was not the last 
event of Neiges, nor even the biggest, but in Tommie’s eyes it was the 
crowning glory of the winter. The blouse and skirt had been freshly 
ironed. Amaranth finished tucking her hair under the turban, and she 
tilted her head to admire the gleam of the stone. 

Tommie was wearing black again, and tonight it seemed to her to 
be artistic black, the black of the pupil, the eye that takes in the whole 
world and then reinterprets it, rearranges—even though it was the 
exact same outfit as she’d worn at the Dark Soirée. 

Amaranth stood rather stiffly at their hotel door. “Ready?” she 
asked. 

“One last thing! The disturbing element—” Tommie rummaged in 
her purse— 

“The what now?” 

“The one out-of-place thing in a pattern, the unexpected tweak 
that disturbs everything around into greater harmony.” 


“Oh, that.” 


Tommie hurried over, clutching a little sheath of paper in her 
hands. She unfolded it. “Merry Christmas!” 

“You didn’t have to—OH!” Amaranth stared, and took it in her 
hands. The green glass from the Christmas market had been cut, and 
strung, and arranged into a necklace with the streamlined shape of a 
scorpion. “How did you—this is beautiful—” 

“Ms. Rojas brought some cutting tools with her. I promised her I’d 
do embroidery for her before she returns to Antarctica.” She grinned. 
“What goes around, you know.” 


“Atom Rosamund. We agreed we wouldn’t get presents for each 
other!” 

“Yeah, ’m breaking the rule. Amaranth, I’m so glad you’re here. 
Thank you.” 

“Well.” Amaranth held it up to the light. “With you, it’s an 
adventure.” She hugged Tommie tight. “Merry Christmas, I’m so 
happy to be your friend.” 


As they approached the Mont-Saint-Michel room, Jessica Cantos 
met them, her rose-gold sleeves billowing as she propelled herself 
down the hall. “Bonsoir! If I may ask, is this your Stars over the Mesa 
design?” 

“Yes, is something wrong?” Tommie asked. 

“Wrong? Far from it! Turn around, girl, let me see the whole 
thing,” she said to Amaranth, who obligingly revolved. “Oh, this is 
such a good rendition—I see you took some of my suggestions—I’m 
very impressed.” 

“Thank you,” said Tommie, trying to reign in her feelings. “It’s an 
honor to hear that from you...” 

“It’s my honor to host you here. Miss Faust, you wear the design 
well,” she added to Amaranth. 

“Ym just bursting with pride is all,” Amaranth said, stepping 
lightly down the hall. 


Ms. Cantos added, “By the way, Miss Nguyen, please don’t mind 
my attempts to arrange... well, I arrange galleries and lives, they say. 
I should know better by now. If I hurt your feelings, I apologize.” 

“Tt’s fine, I don’t mind,” Tommie assured her. 

“Should she?” Amaranth asked. 


Ms. Cantos eyed Amaranth with—was that a new respect? “In this 
case, you needn’t worry. Nadége would only direct her ire at me, the 
rightful recipient. At least seven people have come up to me tonight to 
remind me the theme of her design is ‘Rain,’ and remind me that this 
is an insult at me specifically.” 


“Rain? For a desert themed show?” Tommie started to ask, but the 


doors opened and she gasped, staring at the ingenuity and craft on 
display all around. There were influences from Egypt to Mongolia to 
the Navajo, and more that Tommie couldn’t name. 

“Oh, there’s Querencius,” said Amaranth. 

“Where—oh.” 


He was very easy to spot on account of the sleeves. Silvery and 
diaphanous, and structured to poof out gallantly— 


“They’re clouds,” said Tommie. 


The clouds sprouted from a tunic of a slate-blue fabric which 
glittered with faint vertical stripes. He saw the women and hurried 
over to them. 


“This is your design? It’s beautiful,” he said to Tommie. And to 
Amaranth, he curtsied; she bowed with a stifled giggle. 

“Madame,” he said to Ms. Cantos. This time he bowed, and his 
smile looked rather fixed. “Nadége should be back any moment...” He 
turned to look, revealing a different pattern falling down his back. 

“It’s fine,” she said. “I’ll just see myself along. No need for another 
frumpy ghost at Christmas...” 

“Hold on!” said Amaranth. “Tommie, d’ye see these flowers? These 
ones!” Amaranth pointed at Querencius’ butt— 


“That’s rude!” Tommie cried. 
“Well, she embroidered the things—” 


Now Tommie looked, and saw orange-gold whorls—yes, now she 
could see that they were flowers, stylized and dreamlike. “They’re 
poppies, I think,” Amaranth went on, “the kind that only grow after a 
wildfire and then a big rainfall.” 

“Well done!” Querencius said to her over his shoulder. “You know 
your deserts.” 


“Well, I know the Sonoran, at least.” Amaranth shrugged. 
“The Sonoran?” Ms. Cantos echoed. “That’s where I was born...” 


Tommie focused on his outfit, and as she appreciated the design— 
simple here, elaborate there, all built perfectly for Querencius’ body 
and bearing—and then heard a “Bonsoir, Tommie,” and Nadége was 
there. 

Tommie looked up at her and—maybe she had an extra bit of 
insight from the costume—and she said, “Nadége, this is wonderful 
work. I—I think you’re really cool, but if you want me to keep my 
distance, I respect that completely.” 

Nadége raised her eyebrows, but then she smiled. “You’re very 
kind. Here—” she fished in her purse for her phone, and with a tap of 
her thumb, she’d sent her contact information into Tommie’s device. 


“Let’s keep in touch.” 

“Thank you!” Tommie checked her phone, which glowed 
reassuringly. “Merci beaucoup! Merry Christmas!” 

“Nadége...” Ms. Cantos wheeled into sight. “I was prepared to be 
miffed, but these excellent young ladies shared their insights. You’ve 
created Christmas in my home desert, haven’t you?” 

“Yes!” All of a sudden Nadége’s reserve vanished. Her eyes looked 
almost apprehensive as she said, “I’m glad you see, I was afraid you 
would take it the wrong way.” 

“And I was piqued and ready to be mad—typical Millennial.” Ms. 
Cantos smiled. The two women clasped hands and wished each other 
a merry Christmas. Ms. Cantos turned to Querencius, who was rubbing 
his arms, and asked, “Aren’t you cold?” 

“I’ve got my love to keep me warm,” he sang, and Ms. Cantos 
laughed. 


“That means you’re freezing, you poor dear,” she said. “Get 
yourself some hot cider, you’ll warm right up.” 

“Drinks! Madame, can I get you anything?” Amaranth asked. 

“Tm fine, thank you. You two...” she reached out and beckoned to 
Tommie, drawing her in, “You’ve helped patch up what could have 
been a much uglier affair.” 

“I’m sure we didn’t do much,” Tommie said. 

“Si, si!” Ms. Cantos said. 

“Isn’t that Spanish?” Tommie asked, at the same time Amaranth 
said, “If? If?” 

“Oh, you don’t know—I can tell you the story!” Ms. Cantos clapped 
her hands. “My favorite Christmas tradition!” 

“Our cue to go,” said Nadége, putting an arm around Querencius’ 
shoulders. 

“We'll talk soon,” Ms. Cantos promised her, and then turned back 
to Tommie and Amaranth. “Telling the same old stories is very 
Christmassy, isn’t it? Now. Have you seen our town’s motto?” 

“Ys, Si!” Amaranth replied. “I can’t figure it out.” 

“In French,” said Ms. Cantos, “Si means, ‘on the contrary, yes.’ I 
remember when we were planning this town, ‘Ys’ was not a popular 
name in contention. It’s a fairy tale city that sinned and sank into the 
ocean—no one wanted that haunting our optimistic project. But 
someone made the connection that Si, the sound of Ys backwards, was 
the perfect meaning for our city. It says to the ocean herself—‘You 
thought we would starve and drown, but on the contrary, we live. Yes, 
Si, Oui, nous vivons, we live.” 


Tommie took this in, nodding. Amaranth asked, “So why not go 
with Si?” 

“Well, ‘Ys’ also brings in the tourists.” Ms. Cantos reached out and 
took Tommie and Amaranth by the hand. “Every Christmas, I see Ys 
living up to its name. The ocean is our enemy, but we make her our 
home. My student and I had a falling-out, but she found a way to 
reconcile.” 


“We hear...” Tommie started, stopped, but at their encouraging 
smiles she said, “We hear that art is useless, but on the contrary, we 
keep making art, just for its own sake.” 

“Yes!” Ms. Cantos beamed. “A renewable resource. Art—love— 
winter—” 

“Friendship!” Tommie met Amaranth’s eye. They grinned. 

“They’re remade year after year, despite everything. And now I do 
think we should get drinks... stay close to me, I want to hear your 
thoughts on everything!” 


Catherine F. King is a Los Angeles-based writer. She loves her warm 
coastal city and worries a lot about how it will endure. Her experience 
with travel, the Pacific Ocean, and the city of Paris all combined to 
make this story. 


Set the Ice Free 


by Shel Graves 


Alis hurried to the Space Gate at Rain Station while huge drops 
splattered onto her black umbrella. Mosh Dog followed, making good 
time on his three legs with a raincoat wrapped around his hoary body 
and secured under his rosy belly. 

Alis had joined the Elders’ Ambassador Program in summer. She 
was eager to meet a Traveler, a descendent of the courageous 
explorers who’d left Earth on glorious solar sails. Obsessed with the 
stars, she’d longed for a connection with space. 

However, in winter, she’d picked up Nana’s ice blade and entered 
the ice carving competition hoping to win. With the competition just 
two days away, her job as a Guide was keeping her from much needed 
practice. And the Traveler was a disappointment. Her Excellency Dona 
Tella talked only of old Earth. She said nothing of space. 

Alis met the Traveler at the Gate as she had every day for the past 
week. The Traveler was gangly, her skin puckered. She wore a short 
silver coat and thigh high boots made of a slippery-looking material. 
Her face, beneath the bald dome of her head, around her large gray 
eyes, was flushed. When she saw Alis, her thin lips curled in an 
attempted smile. 

Maybe today will go better, Alis thought. 

She raised her palm in greeting, but the Traveler turned away to 
inspect a rain tube. H.E. Dona Tella watched the drops falling through 
it and bouncing along its sides. 

Alis, pleased to see Dona Tella’s interest, began explaining how the 
apparatus worked, “Gathering power from the kinetic energy as it 
falls...” but the Traveler cut her off. 


“They’re named for the sun, but they chose to stay on such a wet 
planet,” she mused. Her voice was breathy. 

Or maybe it won't. 

The Traveler had the annoying habit of talking about the Sun Falls 
People in the past tense. Alis was grateful when Mosh Dog 
interrupted. 

Hi! The morning smells include pine, squirrel, coyote, raccoon, and 
hemlock. Low poufs like foggy clouds. Smell there. There. And there! He 
wiggled. Shall I show you? May we play? He lifted a paw and wagged 
his tail so hard his one-legged hind end wobbled and slid into a sit, 
but the Traveler ignored him. 

Alis loved Mosh Dog’s smell reports, delivered with bouncing 
enthusiasm as he revealed the mysteries delivered to his vibrating 
nose. They’d spent long afternoons together looking at the sky, 
comparing patterns of clouds and scents, so he could describe his 
olfactory world in a way she’d understand. But the Traveler refused to 
wear the ear pin translator needed to talk to nonverbal animals. 

“Tt’s loud enough here as it is,” she’d said. 


Mosh Dog leaned forward and pressed his nose into the thick folds 
of Dona Tella’s coat. He snuffled. Smells like sweet burnt metal... 

The Traveler pushed past him and continued talking, “I never 
understood why the Sun People stayed here with all these ghastly 
earth creatures.” Alis offered her an umbrella, but the Traveler waved 
it away. Dona Tella stepped off the station’s platform onto the lane. 
She teetered under the heavy gravity, but continued on. 

It was rude to refuse the umbrella and rude to walk through the 
rain without one, Alis wanted to explain, but she already imagined the 
Traveler’s clipped dismissal, “Yes. Yes. Yes.” Alis gave up before she 
began. 

Alis hoisted her own umbrella. She didn’t mind the rain, but the 
fabric captured the energy of the falling drops just as the rain tube 
did. She’d use it to recharge her ice blade later and the energy from 
Mosh Dog’s raincoat would heat his winter blanket. If they didn’t need 
the power, they would contribute the collected packets of energy to 
the communal pool. In the summer, they carried golden parasols lined 
with perovskite solar cells. 

On the icy bridge over First Falls, the Traveler slipped and lost her 
balance. Her feet slid and she fell back onto the stones. Her long body 
sprawled. Her face reddened with exertion—and embarrassment. She 
looked up and a raindrop fell into one of her large gray eyes. 

Mosh Dog stood over her, tail wagging. The Traveler recoiled 
nervously. 


Give her space, Mosh. She’s not from here. 

Of course, that wasn’t quite true. Long ago, the Travelers were of 
Earth. They’d left it, not expecting the Sun People who remained 
behind to survive. So far, no planet had welcomed them, so they lived 
in space on ships and stations. The Traveler was supposed to be here 
to gain knowledge and relearn how to live on a planet, but she acted 
like she already knew everything and talked as if the Sun People were 
ancient history. 

We’re right here, Alis wanted to say. 

No play? Mosh huffed a sigh. 

Alis held the umbrella over Dona Tella, thinking of a line from an 
ancient story, one of Nana’s favorites: “Sheltering my fallen scarlet ibis 
from the heresy of rain.” 

She’d never quite been able to picture the extinct ibis, but now she 
could imagine the bird in the Traveler’s flushed and spindly delicacy. 

“Oh,” Dona Tella said. “Your umbrella.” 

A pattern of energy, like golden lightning, crackled across the 
canopy as raindrops struck. 

Pleased at the Traveler’s attention, Alis began to explain, “It 
gathers the kinetic energy of the falling rain. As our roofs do. Not just 
the sun, but the rain as well. Practical. That’s why we all carry them.” 

She helped Dona Tella to her feet and offered the umbrella to her 
again, but Dona Tella pursed her lips and looked away. “I can’t carry 
that and walk at the same time in this gravity,” she said. It was early 
in the day and already Dona Tella was soaked and petulant. 

What a waste of time, Alis thought. 

When she’d signed up for the Ambassador Program, Alis had hoped 
to learn about space and earn tokens so that she, too, could use the 
Gate one day. She’d leave the Falls and explore. 

“Tt’s cold in space, Lis Lis. Cold and dry,” Nana had warned. 

“You’ve never been,” Alis had snapped. 

In her mind, where she was free to imagine as her heart desired, 
space was filled with golden sails, balmy as the drowned islands of 
Nana’s old Earth. 

Alis had cared for space, not ice, until Nana Elma died and went 
there first. The dead joined their spirits with space. 


KKK 


The sound of ice cracking startled Alis awake. She stared at the 
translucent roof of her ice house. She lay listening, but finally decided 
the sound had been part of her dream. Ice had cracked and spun in 


her head for many nights. 

Mosh Dog lay still on her feet. He was old, but would have heard. 
She pulled her feet from under his bulk and slid from the bed. She was 
anxious to get in some practice before it was time to meet the Traveler 
at the station again. 

Mosh snored on. He was used to her rising in the middle of the 
night. It had been months since he’d followed her out. Instead, he 
stayed and waited for her return. 

Smart dog, she thought. Stay where it’s warm. 

In the hallway, she pulled on her cork boots and canvas jacket. 
Outside, she looked in the stars for the Celestial Bear. 

She remembered viewing these stars with Nana while chewing 
handfuls of dried huckleberries. “Look there, see the space bear, Lis 
Lis,” Nana said, pointing. 

She’d imagined those free wild bears with alert straight ears, 
pricked tails, and opaque space hides roaming the starry sky. 

Now she crunched forward through the snow and felt cold flecks 
against her face. Wolves howled in the forested dark. 

It was a short walk to the warehouse. She wrenched the aluminum 
doors open. They shook with bending metal clangs. She walked to the 
far wall and felt for the shelf where Nana’s gift hung. She lifted the ice 
blade easily out of its case. She pushed the button at its base and the 
blue blaze flared in a long loop. It sizzled. When she turned wielding 
it, it cast blue light on the dark rectangle in the center of the 
warehouse. The ice block was a few feet taller and wider than Alis. 
She circled it, trying to see her dreams of space in the ice. She’d bring 
the future here. She wanted to carve a space shuttle, station, or ship, 
but her past attempts had failed. The ice wouldn’t reveal the shapes 
she wanted. 

Finally, she lifted the blade and sawed into the ice. She pressed the 
electric loop again, again, and again along the outer edges of the ice. 
It was a practice block, so nothing special happened to the frozen 
water when her blade landed. Ice chips flew. There was no spark. 

The blade bounced uncertainly in her hands, although the saw fit 
well along her arm and shoulder, holstered as if it were made for her. 

Of course, it was not. This was Nana’s blade, made for her by her 
partner of 75 years, Lissa Nahcotta, a welder and drummer. Nana had 
wielded the blade into her 108th year, dying only months after she 
could no longer lift it. 

“The ice no longer calls to me, my love,” were the last words Nana 
whispered. “Meet me in space.” 

Alis had heard the words, but they were probably meant for Lissa, 


who'd died years before. 

Alis was ashamed she’d never been interested in ice carving while 
Nana was alive. When she’d begun to work the ice, she’d had to go to 
Yelm and Duvall clans to learn the craft. Now she spent her nights 
steering blue blade into blue ice. 

She knew the strokes, but was missing skill and art. She had to 
learn to see into the ice so when she faced her block, a carving would 
come. The competition was timed. She could not hesitate. 

“Play Nahcotta,” she said, the name of Nana’s band. Drumbeats 
filled the warehouse and in the background, Nana crooned. 

Alis pulled the green jacket around her. The jacket was Lissa’s. It 
was worn thin, but patched with Nahcotta symbols: the madrone tree, 
fox squirrel and, of course, a geometric black, red, and yellow sun. 

She worked until tears froze in the corners of her eyes and the ice 
block was ragged with cuts and frost. As gray light filtered through 
the narrow window in the top of the warehouse, the drumming faded 
to background noise. Instead of the buzz of the saw, each time the 
blade seared into the ice, she heard a sharp, dismissive: 

“Yes.” 

“Yes.” 

“Yes.” 

The Traveler’s curt replies. 

Instead of focusing on the dark block, Alis kept replaying the 
events of the week in her mind. At first, she had been disappointed 
that the ambassador would not stay overnight with her. Instead, Her 
Excellency was given quarters at Rain Station in low ceilinged, low 
gravity, soundproofed rooms made for her comfort. 

Every day they had trekked across the meadow and over the bridge 
to the Sun Falls People’s home. She had shown the Traveler around 
the ice house compounds their white-blue surfaces gathering weak 
rays of winter sun. Then, she’d showed her the solar fields, black and 
gold panels angled above the ground tracking the sun as it turned, 
plains of power. 

“In the summer, wild flowers blossom below the panels and 
honeybees buzz...” 

Each time she had begun to explain, the Traveler interrupted. 

“Yes...the perovskite plains. Yes...1 know how it works. Yes...” 
Dona Tella replied and then began talking of the past again and how, 
“The Sun Falls People clung to old Earth and refused the adventure 
into space.” 

Now Alis was relieved the Traveler had her own place to sleep, 
giving Alis nights to herself and the ice. It had been a long week. The 


Traveler seemed bored by what Alis showed her and she didn’t give 
Alis a single stone token of appreciation. 

Why had the Traveler even come, if she already knew everything? 

In the dark, Alis felt like she was making progress focused on the 
blue blade, but as light dawned, she could see the edges of the ice 
block: scraggy, amateur work. It was supposed to look like a space 
station, but it looked like a chiseled mess. She couldn’t make her 
vision clear. 

Her eyes blurred with tears. The competition was a day away and 
she was terrible. She silenced the blade and turned to see Mosh Dog 
looking at her with head cocked. 

He brushed against her and lifted a paw, Alis, go? Go Gate? 

“Yes. Yes. Yes,” Alis said sadly, curtly. 

With irritation, she returned the ice blade to its place on the wall 
and turned her back on the shredded block. 

“When I look into the ice, I see nothing,” she said. “I need more 
time.” 

Mosh Dog whined. No, play? No? 


** 


“Today, you show me your people’s museum,” Dona Tella said as they 
crossed the frozen meadow to the Falls. 

“Our cultural center, the Sun Ice Pavilion,” Alis corrected. “But 
wouldn’t you rather...?” 

Superstitiously, Alis would have preferred to avoid the pavilion 
until the competition, but Dona Tella shook her head. 

“No, the pavilion please.” 

When they reached the pavilion, the Traveler teetered toward the 
center fountain ringed by golden plaques. Mosh Dog loped after her 
for a few paces...the morning smells are golden, red, and black squirrels 
at play...but then he turned back, ignored. 

Alis, glad to be free of Dona Tella for a while, took a seat on a 
bench. Mosh rested his head on her knee and she stroked the grizzled 
fur between his ears. Buttercup, salmonberry, and morel soil. The smells 
look like honeycomb clouds, he said. She kept her charge in sight until 
Mosh wriggled away. 


Mosh bounded after a figure approaching through the makers’ 
stalls. The Duvall clan was known for its delicious shaved ice stand, 
but until Alis started carving, she hadn’t known them individually. 
Now she recognized Kami’s saunter even before she threw back her 
hood and released her electric blue braids. Alis reluctantly approached 
her fiercest competition. 


Mosh Dog leaned into Kami and raised a paw. Hi! There’s a great 
blue heron fishing and golden trout leaping. Swirls and whirls of rising 
scent. The river otter play in the plunge pool at Falls bottom—really play! 
So much fun! 

“Excellent! Beautiful,” Kami said, and then turned to Alis and lifted 
her palm in greeting. Alis pressed her hand to Kami’s. They stood with 
raised palms for a few moments looking over each other’s shoulders 
into the future, the People’s Way. 

“Hey, how’s it going?” Kami asked. 

“Ah, I should be practicing my carving, but an ambassador 
requested a visit,” Alis gestured back to Dona Tella. “I was hoping to 
learn more about life off planet, but all she wants to talk about is the 
Falls.” 

“Well, that’s what’s she’s interested in. She’s come a long way to 
see what her people gave up.” 

“Sure, but she doesn’t seem to care about what we’ve done since 
the Travelers left. She acts like we’re relics and she keeps reciting 
history. She’s so sure of herself. If we could capture the kinetic energy 
of the Traveler’s speech, we could power a Space Gate.” 

Kami laughed. Her blue braids swung, looped like ice blades. 

At the open practice sessions, Kami was always first to cut into the 
ice. 

So sure of herself: that was Kami, too. 

“And the Traveler hasn’t been giving me tokens. I’m not sure she 
knows to. I was hoping get a few.” 

“Tt’ll take a while to earn enough to use the Gate.” 

“It’s not that. It’s for Sun Day. I need a second loop to be 
competitive...” 

To beat you... 

Alis trailed off, an awkward silence. She knew she didn’t have 
much hope of besting Kami, but felt she had to try for Nana’s sake. 

“JT just can’t make the images I have in mind. They don’t come out 
right,” she said. “I want to bring something new to the ice. I’m sorry. I 
shouldn’t complain. I’d better head back to her.” 

“Wait,” Kami said. “Before you go, let’s get an ice.” 

Alis shrugged her assent and they walked over to the Duvall’s 
stand. 

Kami prepared two shaved ices in rice cones dripping with warm 
syrup in pine nut milk and placed a bowl at Mosh’s feet. Mosh began 
lapping. 

“Alis, I know you're frustrated. Try to see things from her 


perspective. It’s the People’s Way. She’s never belonged to a planet. 
She’s never set foot on the ground.” 

“That’s not quite true. She’s from a new gate on a dwarf planet. 
They think they’ve found life there. An algae, maybe? That’s why she’s 
come to the Falls.” 

“Hmm, well, she’s never even had shaved ice! Here, you better fix 
that.” 

“Sure, a sweet. That’ll show her.” Alis licked the warm syrup 
dripping down the icy cone. “Mmm, can’t hurt. Thanks, see you Sun 
Day.” 

“Sun Day,” Kami said. “And Alis, it helps to be open to the ice. Try 
to see the shape in the moment and work with it. It never does what I 
expect, either.” 

Across the pavilion, Alis found Dona Tella gazing at the golden 
plaques. They honored the ice carving winners from past years: “Elma 
Algona. Elma Algona. Elma Algona. Wilma Yelm. Kami Duvall. Kami 
Duvall. Kami Duvall.” 

If Kami won this year, she would best Nana’s record. Kami was 
nice, but Alis wanted to keep the Algona name at the top of the queue 
of revered artists. She wanted Nana to be remembered. 

“A relation?” Dona Tella asked. 

Alis hadn’t thought the Traveler had been paying enough attention 
to her to make the connection. 

“Yes, Elma was my clan mate and my grandmother. She died this 
year.” 

“I’m sorry,” she said. 

“She was an amazing artist.” 

“Do you carve as well?” 

“T just started.” 

“Ah, we all grieve in different ways.” 

Alis thought about that. She hadn’t realized she was grieving, but, 
of course, Dona Tella was right, that’s what it was. Insightful. 

She felt bad she’d complained about the Traveler. It was rude. She 
handed her the ice cone. When Dona Tella just stared at it, she said, 
“It’s a treat.” Then, “It’s food. A sweet food.” 

The Traveler bit into the ice, crunched, and swallowed. 

“Ow, it’s cold—and loud.” 

“Eat it slowly, lick.” 

When she was little, Alis loved the stories about Travelers who’d 
glided hopefully through the cold dark toward distant worlds. 

“Why were The People left behind?” Alis had asked Nana. “Why 


didn’t we go explore, too?” 

“We chose to stay in our home with all the other creatures and 
heal if we could,” Nana Elma said. “And, surprise! We lived and 
learned. Earth recovered, while the worlds the Travelers went to 
rejected them.” 

Alis had always admired the Travelers, the ones who’d left, making 
space their home, untethered. However, there was a lot about Earth 
her Traveler was missing, like Mosh Dog’s invisible patterns of scent 
and how the ice carvings made the Falls Blossom. Nana’s stories had 
never been about the past, she realized. They were ever-present guides 
to the future. 


KKK 


As Alis and the Traveler returned to Rain Station, Alis stopped to 
watch three black-tailed deer standing on First Falls Bridge in the 
rising mist. They were beautiful. She’d seen the mama deer and her 
babies several times, but every time she was entranced by their gentle 
presences, delicate faces, and high light steps. 


When Mosh Dog barked, she turned and saw Dona Tella falling 
again. The Traveler slid to the ground at the mercy of gravity and 
glaze. She was whale-eyed with fear, frozen to the stones, and Alis 
followed her gaze to see what was wrong. 


The bear was headed straight for her, its furred bulk bounding. 
Alis reached the Traveler’s side at the same time as the bear. 
“Stop, Oso!” 


The bear came to a halt and squatted on her back legs, poking her 
nose into the air, bobbing her head left and right, and snuffling. 


Oso Bear raised a clawed paw over Dona Tella’s head. The silver 
pin in Oso’s ear, which allowed them to use words, gleamed. 


Hi, Alis! Hi, space one! The Falls look ripe and ready! 


Alis almost laughed, but then she saw the knife in the Traveler’s 
hand. Sun struck silver. 


“Get it away from me!” Dona Tella yelled, waving the knife. 

A knife? Carving flesh? Alis couldn’t fathom it, but Dona Tella was 
so scared. 

“Put that away! It’s Oso! She just wants to greet you.” 

Oso Bear lumbered over and nudged Alis’ hand with her cold nose. 

“Don’t let it eat me,” Dona Tella whispered. 


Now Alis did laugh. “Oso wouldn’t eat you. She’s not even 
carnivorous.” 


Alis pressed her palm to the bear’s paw. Then she reached into her 


pocket and found a pouch of huckleberries. She stretched a hand out 
to the bear who snuffled them off her upturned palm. 


Alis wiped the bear’s drool on her pants. It left shimmery streaks. 


“Wild bear avoid town. Domestic ones like Oso keep them away,” 
she said, gesturing toward Oso’s floppy ears, curly tail, and the 
reddish patches on her beige fur—all clear signs of friendly animals. 
Oso even had a heart-shaped patch of red fur around one eye. 


She tried to see Oso from Dona Tella’s perspective, but all she saw 
was cute. 


“She’s excited about the Falls Blossom. Its power warms the bears’ 
caves, too,” Alis said. 


This was something else the Traveler didn’t know about. 


“We don’t have any of them. These...Earth creatures,” Dona Tella 
said with a hint of disgust. 


O! Blood smell! Blood smell! Oso Bear said. 


Then, Alis noticed red pooling on the ice beside Dona Tella. She 
went to her, “You’re hurt.” 


Dona Tella lifted her hand from behind her where she’d tried to 
brace herself and examined it. “Mostly scraped, a little cut,” she said. 


The Traveler, still shaken, struggled to her feet and gripped Alis’ 
shoulder to steady herself. 

Her glove was torn. Alis reached into a pant pocket and pulled out 
a new pair. 

“Here,” she offered black gloves to the Traveler. 

“They’re so thin,” Dona Tella said, stretching them over her hands. 

“Just clap.” 

The Traveler smacked her hands together. Gold flashed and steam 
rose from the heating gloves. She began to clap harder. 

“Warmer!” she exclaimed. 

Encouraged by Dona Tella’s interest, Alis began to explain, “They 
capture the kinetic energy and...” 

No longer scared, “Yes. Yes. Yes.” Dona Tella said, still clapping. 

“I’m sorry,” Alis stopped. “But I’m going to have to report the use 
of a weapon.” 

It would take her time to hike to the Elders’ Castle at Second Falls, 
explain the incident, and write the report. She could see now why 
they were so strict about who entered via the Gate. 

A disaster! Alis thought. 


“Once upon a time, the Sasquatch strode through the Kaniksu 
forest...” 

When she was little, whenever Nana started one of the old stories, 
Alis would beg, “Tell me about space.” 

“Once upon a time, the Sasquatch walked the icy plains of Sputnik 
Planita...” 

“No, Nana, the real stories. Tell me about the Travelers who left 
Earth to explore...” 

“Once upon a time, a great shadow scared some people into space, 
but the Falls People saw Sasquatch leap skyward, casting its shadow 
as it reached for the Earth’s sun.” 

“No, that’s silly. The sun belongs to the galaxy, not just the Earth,” 
little Alis had chided Nana, who was not a Traveler and certainly 
didn’t know. 

Now, Alis wished she’d just let Nana tell the stories. “Play 
Nahcotta!” she said, hoping the drums would beat down her 
remembrance. Alis circled the ice block, trying to still her swirling 
thoughts and see something of space in the ice. She soon gave up and 
danced around instead, waving her blade through the air, and singing 
along with Nana’s vocals. It felt good. 

“The sun! The sun shines!” she shouted along with Nana on one of 
the harder tracks. “The sun shines—down on me!” 

She didn’t hear the pounding on the door and startled, whisking 
her blade through the air when Kami touched her shoulder. 

Kami jumped back, the blue loops of her braids swinging energetic 
arcs. 

“Lower music,” Alis said. 

The volume of the drums dropped. Alis pressed the ice blade off. 


It was dark in the warehouse. Mosh Dog dozed on a heated blanket 
in the corner with his green ball glowing beside him. 


“Kami, sorry! I didn’t mean to swing at you!” 
“No, I’m sorry to scare you. It’s just, I have something for you.” 


They pressed palms in greeting. Then, Kami handed Alis a carved 
box made of red madrone wood. Alis lifted the lid. Inside was an 
electric blue ice blade loop. 


“It’s the one I won last year. I had an extra,” Kami said. 


Kami showed her how to fit the second loop into Nana’s ice blade. 
It whirred to life times two. 


“Thank you, Kami, you didn’t have to...you’ve already helped me 
so much.” 


“Of course,” she said. “I don’t want an unfair advantage. Besides, I 


wouldn’t mind seeing the Algona name on a plaque again, either. Your 
Nana is my hero. She was an amazing artist. Elma Algona captured 
the sun like no one else.” 

She took Alis’ hand and gazed into her eyes. 

“Almost no one else. Well, I don’t want to share secrets, but at the 
competition, it helps to get started right away. The sculpture comes 
while you are working. It’s already there. Don’t force it. Let the ice 
show you. You just have to begin.” 

“You have to have confidence,” Alis said. 

“Or act like it.” 

“You're too nice.” 

“P’m too nice to you, Alis,” Kami said. 

Then, she looked embarrassed, “Pah, as if there were any such 
thing. You know I hope to join the Elders one day, so I have to 
practice all the Tenets. Cooperation’s one, right? Okay, that’s all I’m 
giving you for now.” 

For now? Alis wondered. 

Mosh Dog stretched in a welcoming, waking bow and walked over 
to Kami with his ball in his mouth. 

Play? 

“Sorry, Moshy, I’ve got to practice, too,” Kami said. “Because I’m 
still going to win.” 


On Sun Day, Alis met the Traveler at the Gate, but H.E. Dona Tella 
waved her away. 

“You go ahead. It’s your big day. One of the Elders will guide me 
for the rest of my visit,” Dona Tella said. “They weren’t angry, exactly, 
but since I broke your Tenet of Communication, I’ll be leaving soon. 
They took me to Sun Lake and said I could stay to see the Falls 
Blossom, since that’s why I came.” 


“Thank you,” Alis said. “I could use the time. I’m nervous about 
the competition.” 

“You’ve been a kind Guide,” she said. “Wait, ’m sorry. I forgot to 
do a proper greeting.” She took a few steady steps toward Alis and 
raised her hand. “I’m sure your Nana’s watching from space with 
love,” she said as they pressed palms. 

When Alis arrived at the pavilion, the blocks of Sun Ice were 
covered with tarps to protect them from melting until it was time. 


The ice blocks, hewn from Sun Lake, and hefted to First Falls, were 
slightly varied. Each carver would be assigned one randomly. 


Alis went into the pavilion and was given block eight. Kami, ready 
to work, her braids looped high on her head, stood beside block three, 
ice blade in hand. 

Spectators filled the risers around the carving circle. Alis saw 
members of the Duvall, Yelm, and Algona clans. Mosh Dog and Oso 
Bear were there, too. Alis’ block was nearer the edges. Kami’s was 
tucked into the center, but it really didn’t matter. Once the tarps came 
off, all of the Sun Ice blocks could be seen shining in the sun. That was 
the point. 

The announcer called, “The contest begins at nine and ends at high 
noon.” 

Alis lifted her blade with the brilliant blue double loops. She 
missed the drumbeats and darkness of her practice warehouse. She 
pulled the comfort of Lissa’s patched jacket around her. 

“Begin!” The announcer rang a golden bell, a cheer rose, and the 
sizzle of ice swords filled the air. 

Alis did not immediately press her blade’s starter, but her anxiety 
rose with each second delay. She began circling her block of ice. Other 
blades whirred to life as the carvers made their choices and began to 
bring what they saw inside of the ice out. Alis watched the sides of her 
block slowly begin to melt. Fear surfaced: What if she couldn’t see 
anything in the ice? All around her, ice crackled. Snowfall filled the 
air. Flecks of ice danced as they were sheared from the blocks and set 
free. 


Alis remained frozen trying to see the shape within—something of 
space. 

She glanced to the center where Kami was already sculpting with 
quick, sure strokes. 

“Let the ice show you,” Kami had said. All she saw was Kami being 
proficient and beautiful in motion. Surely, Kami Duvall was on her 
way to another win. 

Finally, Alis pressed the button on her blade. The loops blazed 
blue. As soon as her blade touched the block, Mosh Dog barked. 

Sharp smells! Clear skies! 

Distracted, Alis’ first cut struck the ice at an off angle. “Squatch 
shit,” Alis said, invoking Nana’s favorite swear. 

Still, golden sparks arced. The Sun Ice was filled with golden algae 
and bio solar cells. Each curve captured the sun. Alis looked up and 
saw Dona Tella sitting beside Elder Wilma, eagerly licking a shaved 
ice. The Traveler waved and smiled. It felt good to see her enjoying 
the moment and appreciating the People. She thought of Nana, who 
would be pleased just to see her here, trying. 


Then Oso Bear came swaying between the ice blocks, nodding her 
head up and down, snuffling the icy air with her big black nose. 

Set the ice free, friends. Let it speak, the bear intoned. 

Cheers rose from the crowd as they began to see shapes in the ice 
and started to guess what each artist would carve. Alis focused on her 
block. There, she saw them. Golden eyes looking down at her through 
the ice. She raised her ice blade with glee. 

She heard one of her clan mates, “She’s got it. Look at Alis!” 

Play, Alis! Play! Mosh Dog barked. 

“Yes. Yes. Yes!” Dona Tella shouted. 

Alis steadied her blade, pressing it again, again, and again against 
the ice. She began to free the shape she saw within the ice block’s 
frozen power. 

Let the creature emerge, she thought. 
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Alis freed Nana’s Sasquatch from within her block of Sun Ice. 

“The People tended the Earth and the Sasquatch returned with a 
piece of the Earth’s sun raised in its furry fist,” Nana’s story said. 

Alis’ ice Squatch raised that golden orb up for all to see. Its eyes 
gazed sunward. It had a broad head, furred face, and a goofy 
expression. Alis spent the last of her time freeing its feet, the toenails 
golden as they, too, caught the sun. Even on an overcast day it would 
have worked, but this Sun Day the carving was blessed with piercing 
winter light. 

It was a silly-looking beast. Its ice hide sculpted rough and shaggy. 

Alis knew her haphazard-looking entry would not win the 
competition, but it would do. It did capture the sun beautifully, all the 
angles of the icy fur glinting. Alis knew Nana would have loved the 
Squatch and loved to see Alis carving. 

Now the ice blade felt like it belonged to her. Alis lifted it to the 
sky in a confident salute, “For Nana.” 

The bell chimed noon. The competition was done. 

The Traveler joined Alis. Her gray eyes blinked with awe. 

“Now that’s something...I haven’t seen before,” she said. 

“This part’s fun, but it’s the Falls Blossom that’s most useful,” Alis 
said. 

She went to see what Kami had made of her ice. 

Kami had freed a creature from the ice, too, a great bear on two 
feet with a furry hide. But Kami’s sculpture was precise. The prisms of 
fur captured as much light as possible. The eyes and face were refined. 


The big bear—sculpted as she tumbled forward, billowing breath, with 
icicles of golden drool shining below a yellow-toothed maw—was 
rather fearsome. 

“It’s Oso Bear!” Alis said. “She’s beautiful.” 


Oso heard her name and approached. Sun glowed in the rosy 
patches of her fur. She cocked her head and huffed. 

“No, no,” Kami said. She laughed. “My sculpture isn’t sweet Oso. 
That’s a wild ice bear of Pluto. That’s what scared Dona Tella!” 

“Oso,” Alis said. “When you said, ‘Set the ice free,’ were you 
talking to me or to Kami?” 

Both. Like both. And everyone, said the bear. You are all good 
animals. 


Around them were other works: ice dragons, whales, wolves, 
castles, and geometric shapes and suns. Reflected and refracted golden 
light filled the pavilion. 

“How beautiful the sun can be,” H.E. Dona Tella said. “I didn’t 
know.” 

Now she’s impressed, Alis thought. Wait until she sees the Falls 
Blossom. 
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The finished ice sculptures stood for seven days. They stood through 
rain, snow, wind, and soft sunshine. The sun’s rays penetrated the ice, 
sparkled, and bounced into the black and gold solar arrays angled 
above the pavilion. The ice crystals caught the rays. Then, as they 
melted, the golden power water drained into a _ specially-made 
reservoir. On the last day, the Sun Falls People came together below 
the waterfall. The sluice lifted and the powered water, golden algae 
gleaming, cascaded. It bounced down drumheads embedded in the 
rocks, gathering energy from water and gravity as it fell and hit, hit 
and fell. 

Golden mist rose. Water shone. The rushing Falls of solar cells and 
algae blossomed with gold light. 

The people heard the roar and saw the power that would provide 
them heat and energy for the coming year. They raised their palms in 
greeting. The water would also flow to the forest, shore, and sea 
peoples. Alis looked at Dona Tella. Golden mist sparkled on her face 
and colored her tears. She covered her ears with her hands and looked 
up with silent appreciation. 

At the closing ceremony, the Elders intoned a chant honoring all 
Peoples including the deceased and departed: Glacier People and 
Travelers. Then they engraved Kami’s name into a new golden plaque 


in the Sun Pavilion. Alis looked at the row of names, her Nana’s 
becoming part of the past. Kami joined her and took her hand. 

“Maybe we can enter next year as a team,” she said. “Algona- 
Duvall would look nice on a plaque.” 

“I'd like that,” Alis said. “An ice carving duo.” 
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Just before she returned through the Space Gate, Dona Tella took Alis 
aside. 

“Here are the tokens,” she said, holding out a handful of black and 
gold stones. “I was supposed to give them to you throughout my 
journey. I...overlooked them, didn’t know they were important. 
Sorry.” 

“P’m sorry you have to leave,” Alis said. 

“No, it’s my fault. I should have worn the ear pin you offered. But 
the lake and the falls, I will remember always. Despite what I knew, 
Earth always seemed like a myth. I just couldn’t imagine. I had to see 
it—and hear it—for myself. You’re welcome to visit me one day. It’s 
cold in space, but you’re used to cold.” 

Alis imagined herself with Dona Tella walking around a station, 
excitedly talking about everything she knew of it, boring the 
inhabitants. Now, she appreciated the golden warmth of her Sun Ice- 
powered community. The Falls didn’t feel so cold. 


I might, she thought, visit, but not alone. 


“Do you think there’s a chance you might settle on the dwarf 
planet?” 


“Maybe. There’s a hint of water and a hint of life,” Dona Tella said. 
“But it’s been so long since most of us have lived on a planet.” 


“Well, then, I look forward to being startled by your Plutonian ice 
bears one day,” she said. 


Dona Tella looked briefly panicked at the thought. “So far, there’s 
only algae! It doesn’t want to greet...” 


She paused, looked thoughtful, and then laughed. 


“Yes. Yes. Ice bears, indeed! I think you’ve found the name of my 
shaved ice stand. I’m going to get another while I still can. Pll have to 
try to make that deliciousness back on our station.” 


When the Traveler was gone, Oso Bear nudged Alis with her black 
nose. Hey, Earth creature. 


Mosh Dog barked. Earth creature. 
Yep, Alis nodded. Earth creature. 
“C’mon, Mosh, let’s play!” 


Alis took a green ball from the pocket of Lissa’s jacket and threw it 
as hard as she could. 

Mosh ran after, tongue out, three legs flying, fast, paws to the 
ground, loving the earth, again, again, and again. 
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Black Ice City 


by Andrew Dana Hudson 


The blue harvest is good this year, kelp growing in straight ropes as 
thick as my head, dulse bushes meat-red in the angel light of the 
balmy Barents Sea. We keep waiting for storm waves to rip our crops 
away, to carry the ripest fronds down to carbon trenches—but they 
never come. So day after day, Zhi Ruo and I pull up seaweed and full 
racks of mussels and scallops, plumped on the fat plankton of the New 
North Gyre. It’s a fine season, watching Zhi Ruo’s long legs slide in 
and out of the water, her shoulders taut and strong from lifting what 
we've grown. Shells clatter on the deck, a bounty, and I feel a greedy 
excitement at the luxe adventures they’ll earn me at autumn’s end. 

Zhi Ruo pouts when I tell her I’m drifting north for the party this 
year. “Come where the sun is, Gillam, you masochist,” she says. But 
I’m set. Four years since I last made Black Ice City, and in that lifetime 
I’ve become, I fancy, the type of strapping, worldly man I’d once seen 
turn heads skating across the floe. I take Zhi Ruo to bed every night 
for a week, and then slip out one lightless morning, untie my boat 
from hers, raise sail and set course for the white-specked horizon, 
against the tide of migrating birds. 


In Svalbard I find new comrades. To join the winter party, one must 
bring ice, and to wrangle ice of any consequence one needs more than 
a single boat. So I hobnob in Barentsburg hostels, buying drinks and 
trading planktonspice until I win the favor of seven rough men out of 
Yuzhny. They’re Irish and Icelandic, Spanish, Dutch and Saharan, all 
drawn north to seek their fortunes in one unlikely way or another. 
They pilot bedecked new cutters, fresh from Hokkaido factories, hulls 


too clean to have run the Northwest Passage. 

“What’s the story there?” I ask, more than once, but they laugh 
and dismiss me. 

The Spaniard, Mateo, grins. “Sometimes boats fall off the back of 
other boats.” 


We raft together and snake though the chilly grease of new ice, 
searching for the prizes that will give us early entry to the party at the 
top of the world: bergs and year-olds, ice chunks that survived the 
hothouse summer, and that now start the freezing season thicker and 
denser than any virgin sheet. Rare, but my comrades are not green. 
They know these waters and carry good rapport with the whale pods 
lingering in still fat feeding grounds. The whales sing the seascape to 
us, and soon enough we are chasing down brash ice after brash ice. 


When my turn comes, Mateo hoots at me, and I pose on the prow 
of my boat. Then I fire my grapple deep into the flank of a ragged 
berg. I dunk spotlight strings and dive under to survey my winter 
home. When my eyes adjust, I gasp at the beauty of it. I’d lucked into 
blue ice, dense and clear as diamond, a treasure that would see me 
envied by every reveler on the floe. 

That night Mateo creeps into my cabin to congratulate me. I have 
candy-sweet wine, which I’d been saving since Newfoundland for my 
first night in BIC. But my mood is too good, and Mateo too persuasive. 
Soon the bottle is gone, half drunk, half spilled on the black curls that 
pelt the Spaniard’s lovely chest. My first new lover since I met Zhi Ruo 
in Finnmark, and I preen, curling and uncurling my toes in the sea- 
swaying lamplight. 

“Your first time?” Mateo asks. I know he means the party. 

“No, but some winters gone, drifting,” I say. “You’d remember me, 
if I’'d been there last year.” 


“Oh, I’m sure of that, mi amante,” he purrs. He’s older, but spoons 
into my arms like a babe. 


My next night with Mateo comes after a tossing dream about Zhi Ruo. 
She’s perched on the end of my cot, like a scavenger, a bird-thing with 
her face, and I’m locked asleep. When I tear awake, I rush, hands 
burning on ropes, to his cutter, make him take me until sleep comes 
again. 
“What draws you to the party?” I ask, clutching him in aftercare. 
“My muse demands it,” he sighs dramatically. I stiffen, but he 


laughs deep and laps at my chin. “Don’t be jealous. She’s a cold, 
imaginary bitch. I hate her, dragging me up here each year. Yours 
must be more merciful.” 

I squeeze his thigh for a shrug. “I suppose. She commands me 
drink and dance. Spend my luxe forgetting summer, so next summer 
will be—well, fresh again.” I don’t want to think about the perching 
Zhi Ruo. 

“Ah, she betrays you! You must create something, a beauty of some 
kind. Otherwise, what could we celebrate in this boiling world?” 

He doesn’t make me answer, just bites my arm, and I let the 
question fade into the ambient, like bad dreams, the itch of salt, and 
the howl of winter wind. 
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We make the pole with bergs in tow as Black Ice City is being born. 
Our little band joins the flotilla, dwarfed by nine great ships pulling 
slabs of glacier larger than most towns—the core masses of the new, 
temporary continent. The solar tugs soak their batteries all year for 
this effort. 

My blue diamond is a speck to these mountains, but, by the 
egalitarian compact of the party, all ice is valued. We shout and 
gambol as we maneuver our bergs through the canyons of ship and ice 
and lash them tetris-snug into the floe. The architects come and 
inspect our fits—oh-ho-ing at my blue—making adjustments and 
releasing, finally, the goopy algae that glues us in when the freeze 
comes down. 
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The eight of us drink together that first night, toast our ice fishing 
finds and our good position at the pole. Keeping knit will be hard in 
the weeks of work to come. All bonds and divisions of language and 
history will dissolve as we build a new arctic nation that rallies only 
in winter. But we’ll try to stick together. We make plans and promises, 
pick coordinates to carve halls where we'll find each other on New 
Years—half boasts. I feel such easy warmth for these men, and 
unbothered lust for Mateo, as I had for Zhi Ruo—a wolfy prowl flexing 
in my hips and thumbs. It’s a patient want, and that I like. 

That night Zhi Ruo perches again on my cot, as I lay there drunk, 
asleep—I hope. 

“You can’t follow me here,” I get out. But she’s gone. 


I force myself back under. For as early as we are, there’s that much 
work to come. 


Daylight down to a thin hour, we join the cadres raising wind pumps 
to build tall the ice. With long drills from ancient oil rigs, we pierce 
the floe, drop in long hoses, begin sucking up the sea. The water 
sprays and slicks across the berg, then freezes. Bit by bit the floe gets 
thicker. Spraying, moving the pump, spraying, moving the pump. No 
rushing the cold—a day’s slow process, a timelapse. It’s watching an 
ice sculpture melt in reverse. 

After a week it’s thick enough, and we switch to precision hoses. 
These spray down walls and columns, roofs and stairs. Feels like hell 
up there, waiting for Black Icy City to print. Frigid, even in our plush 
and armored robes, howling gales forcing their way to tender skin. 
Wind turbines clatter day and night and more night and more. Once 
the aurora comes out, an alien gash in the sky. But mostly it’s gray, 
dropping dunes of snow that grit up our work. This is our world: air 
sopping, sea acidic. 
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The freezing creates brine, salty and a little warm, which we channel 
as our knife. As we build up, the brine cuts down, carving rooms and 
passages, plumbing and hideaways. The glacial chunks turn 
exquisitely porous, to match the spindly palace being printed atop the 
floe. 

I take a day to etch fine rooms out of my blue. They say in the first 
days of Black Ice City, when the arctic was first remade, extremists 
would use their body heat to melt open chambers. With love making 
or meditation they’d build up a sweat, then crawl into crevices and 
steam a place to sleep. Me, I do it modern: algos read my plans, send 
skitterbots to direct the brine. I reach out with thumb and blowtorch 
to smooth their work. Then I cart in insulation and tapestries, 
furnishings and floorboards. I make it my home, sleep alone the first 
night. 

I feel the slight bobbing of the continent, so much gentler than the 
pitching of my boat. I dream again of the scavenger-bird, sliding like 
Zhi Ruo through the water walls. I start to wonder why I think of her. 
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My turn on the pumps ends, and I have days to burn before solstice 
night. Mateo has disappeared, “dragged off by my muse,” he said. I 
skate the halls, some pristine, round crystal unmarred by blades or 
boots. Eventually I realize I’m searching for him. I poke into unlit 
nooks, interrupt newcomers from Pyongyang and even Maputo, all 


baking open their rooms. 

I find him in a frigid workshop, working a machine chiseling a 
strange, lensy beast. I jump him and drag him to a pile of gift-hides, 
make him quiver against my tongue. In the aftermath the cooldown 
comes too quickly, and I ball up in our covers, examining the ice 
sculpture creatures that had watched us roll. 

“What’s that one?” I point with my foot. 

“Oh, youth!” Mateo pinches my thigh. “Have you never seen a 
walrus?” 

“Just pictures. Didn’t they have tusks? This one is so much less... 
frumpy, than I thought.” 

The memorial Mateo had printed looks sleek, almost weightless, 
nose raised, back arched—a locust pose. Captured in the water, not 
struggling on the land. I find myself jealous. 

“Some did. This is one I saw as a boy, locked in a zoo, the shame.” 

“And that’s its baby?” I point at another. 

“That one is a sea lion. One I met coasting the gyre. She was mean 


as hell, obsessed with me. She followed me several days, harassing my 
catch.” 


I swallow, thinking about being loved like that. 
“Where is she now?” 
“Oh, dead. Most of these are worse. Not gone but extinct. I make 


them and then I melt them. Or let the spring sun tear them to pieces 
when the city falls apart.” 


“Does that make it better?” I ask. 
“You'll just have to find out.” 


The solstice, the longest night, grand opening of Black Ice City, and I 
am in my pride. I skid and axle from party to party, flashing across the 
continent in the pneumatic tram. This year the secret invitations pile 
into my blue room, and treasure hunt clues, and challenges for duels. 
I’m a wanted man, desired. I choose my appearances carefully, and 
crash the orgies that snub me. There are no kings or presidents here, 
but there are many courtiers. 


All night I smoke and dance and drink and skate and love and 
paint and flirt and sneer, and then I see her. Zhi Ruo, in flesh this 
time, legs long, posing for a portrait. I shoo the drawbot away, pluck 
the canvas from the drawbot’s cables. I shade charcoal on the ripe of 
her cheek. 


“Where’d you get the entrance ice?” I ask. 


She shrugs, pouts at me, no trace of the scavenger, nothing like the 
dream-bird who watched my bed. “Finnmark hired, stirred me up 
some brash. They’re here to argue, or have you been too dick-drunk to 
notice?” 

Zhi Ruo summered in the kelp forests, but, her family taught her, 
her winters were for policking. In Riga and Guangzhou, sheepdogging 
and bird-dogging, raising points of order, riot marshalling—grim 
business. I sank to see her spectre here. 

“Will you make trouble for me?” 

Pouts, pouts. “Not everything is about you, Gillam.” 

“Then what?” 

She snakes into a cloud-thick robe, dons her skates. 

“Winter is back,” she says. 


Indeed, it breaks upon us hard this year. The pole is always cold, but 
now colder and wetter than our printers can keep up with. Blizzards 
heave up from the Atlantic and the Bering Sea. Black Ice City becomes 
hairy with snow, lumpy with icepack. Weight is misdistributed. There 
are cave-ins and breakages and DJ cancellations. “Sober up, we must 
buttress the hall,” we hear. Inelegant, but necessary. Going out is a 
trap, not done alone. Eventually we admit: it’s climate change again. 

I stay with Mateo, my anti-Zhi Ruo ward. I don’t want her here, 
reminding me of my own flighting wants and the blazing summers 
past and yet to come. 

But even Mateo wants to join the debates. He’s invested, such a 
lifer. I go along, ducking my head. 

“The equatorials didn’t consult us,” a Muscovite complains. 
“Aforesting the Sahel, it’s a travesty! More unique biomes erased.” 

“Well they’ve done it,” the counter goes. “If plans go well, we 
might soon see an icy summer here. Black Ice City could last forever.” 

“Isn’t building just the point?” Zhi Ruo. I hear her, hidden by the 
crowd. 

“And the breaking!” 

“And the melting!” 

“No, the living. Who wants to leave?” 

“T do. Too cold for forever.” 

Arguments clatter like ice cubes in a drink. 

“Break the floe on purpose, tug the bergs to thirsty bays. We’d earn 
fine luxe selling icemelt, outcompeting desal firms.” 

“Push bergs up onto tundra. Rebuild the glaciers. We can shrink 


the seas, snap up the land!” 

“For our children to muck on salt beaches? Why bother?” Zhi Ruo 
again, the trouble-sparker. 

At my hip Mateo sways, pulled by sloshing sentiment. 
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Two camps emerge in Black Ice City: the blue-poles and the whites. 


The blues would keep the north the same, ice free summers and 
shattered springs. If the globe gets cold, so be it, but we should not let 
the ice build up. If the hothouse sun won’t do it, we should break the 
floe ourselves. Keep the seas bobbing flat and steady. Change, we’ve 
seen, is tragic. 

The whites would see a year-round ice, a restoration, the first days 
of new mythology. BIC digs in, becomes the arctic, grows tall, a 
porous, frozen land in which we bury secrets. Already they are 
experimenting, though ice-full summers may be decades off. Their 
architects lay markers, sketch whiteprints, begin to order the thing. 
There is talk of crops in aquaponic caverns, warmed to steaming by 
thick ice lenses, polished clear to point the hothouse sun. Or even 
herds, huffing bison body-melting their way through a deep ice world, 
lapping the water like earthworms, pissing nutrients for planting. 

Mateo is of two minds, but white builders seek his skills. He goes 
and is converted, abandons lovemaking for plan-a-thons. 

Zhi Ruo reps for blue, surly Finnmark’s mercenary. She comes to 
my blue-ice room, peels down her skating blubbersuit. Her back is 
slender-strong, and she sits down on my cot. 

“Would you say that you’re a scavenger?” I test. She’s thoughtful. 


“Td say that I’m resourceful,” she says. She doesn’t know my 
dream of her, and I resent her for it. But then she straddles my hips, 
and we sway with the continent. I feel the scavenger in the walls still, 
but it isn’t her. My own paranoia, or some blackness in the ice? 

“You were right to come here, though,” she says after. “Even 
leaving me. Big party, winter wonderland. Clichés, I thought. But it 
breathes with you. It’s made and not made, some partnership with the 
cold.” 

“T like that it melts,” I say. “Less chance of building in some 
original sin. Just Eden, running on loop.” 

“No consequences, that your motto?” She slaps me on the 
cheekbone, and the sting goes hot. But then she nuzzles down onto me 
again. “I’ll be sad to lose our harvest grounds,” she says. “Those 
southerners! What gives them rights to freeze us solid?” 

She’s trying to win me to her clique, I know. The thought makes 


me rebel. I reach out, push my fingers through the layers of insulation 
wrapping my room. I feel the chilly smoothness of my blue berg, 
embedded in this great thing. I let my fingertip go numb, imagining it 
never cracking, never dissolving into the brine. Just me and a hot 
body, in the icecap forever. 
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New Years turns. The party now has parties. Raves turn 
parliamentary, objections overtaking dance beats on the floe. 


“Who would tell the whales and cephalopods?” some ask. “Who 
would redraw treaty lines? Or relocate hunting waters? What if the 
equatorials go too far, push us out the interglacial?” 

“Who are we to tell them not to cool and green their lands, when 
we escape the hothouse here? Anyway, we cannot stop them. They 
can do anything with all that sun.” 

“How could we divvy up an Ice Cap City? Bergs earn entrance to 
our festival, but they shouldn’t buy real estate!” 

“Puzzles, sure. But that’s what makes it interesting!” 

I flux between the white and blue, and I flux between Mateo and 
Zhi Ruo. I start to enjoy feeling wanted, glad my cachet in the party 
scene is worth something in the politics. But I miss the simplicity of 
my kelp forest, my scallop racks. I long for the years I’d spent shipping 
Dikson down to Edinburgh, hunting soil poachers in Avannaata 
orchards, playing errandscamp for orca dukes. A life of luxe and lethe, 
not fighting over days we'll never live to. 
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Eventually they have a truce. Rules are drawn up, committees formed. 
Ambassadors are appointed to southward investigations. The fervor of 
debate dies down, but the party mood is spoiled. I sit on the edge of 
Black Ice City, legs dangling over starlit slush. Night’s gone on for 
weeks, and no sungels or brine-washed greens cure that low. 

More weeks pass in melancholy revels. Crowds sing homilies about 
the immortality of dying beings and the lifelessness of static ones. 
Mateo carves a starving polar bear, then chainsaws off its feet. Zhi 
Ruo falls in with a throuple whose favorite trip is crybye: an ashy 
paste, rubbed on eyelids, that makes all sadness feel dreamy, profound 
and smug. I gather with my troop from Yuzhny, reminisce about our 
daring berg hunt. 

I miss the daylight, and warm seas, and flocking birds. I think 
about leaving, but my boat’s froze-in. I could demand to be thawed 
out—faux pas—or stowaway on some daytrip schooner. There’s scams 
out there, and my appetite is flagging. Mates in London write with 


work, a canal pub off the Thames. They say it needs a dulse chef, 
who’s a diver and a fop. 

Instead, I keep horizon watch. At the edge of Black Ice City, the 
sun is still a month away. But still I feel it: a ripple in the water, a 
breath of heat in noon-night air. I think I see a sliver, an arc or 
unshadow, cascading through the hothouse sky. 
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Before spring shows above, the city below us starts to creak. 
Undercurrents from warmer climes pock and chew our glacial belly. I 
feel the shuddering adjustments, and lapping vibrations in the walls. 
My scavenger coming loose? The water around us turns brackish, 
hosts strange algae that blooms only here. Boiling fish come to taste 
that delicacy. 


The party shakes its lethargy. Most pack up out of private rooms, 
come sprawl across the greatest halls. A long orgy, for connections 
missed and slow goodbyes. The last time we'll all be together, before 
the city splits and revellers start to leave. I find Mateo and Zhi Ruo 
entwined, a rival’s kind of lust in their sweat. I could join them, but I 
don’t. 

I climb up to the surface, still frigid, harsh and dark. 

“Come out, scavenger,” I whisper in the wind. But nothing does. I 
sweep snow away with mittened hand, rub at the rough land until it’s 
shiny-clear. I shine my torch down, looking for the shadow. Instead, I 
see a web, white and jagged in the black ice. Microfractures lace our 
continent, like tracery or mold. Soon they’ll connect, and merge, and 
widen. 

Then I hear ka-rack. 


“Quiet, wind!” And to my shock it dies. I listen, and in the distance 
there is an angry whine. Ice-on-ice tectonics, the first heard of many. 


I rush back through the tunnels, ice more uneven beneath my 
blades. As I head to the camping cavern, I pass my blue room and turn 
and look. There it is, the city’s fissure, lancing straight through, 
chopping my berg in half. 
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The rest is mostly ecstasy. There’s suddenly no time left. Everyone 
bustles to manage the continental melt, to thaw out boats and prep 
them, to throw last shows, last rituals and dances, and find true loves 
and make them promise to come again. The excitement of collapse 
goes on for weeks. When the sun comes out, we hardly notice. Too 
busy, too ready for its heat. 


The night people leave first, the strange ones who chase endless 
winter. Their submarines will drift them south, to Antarctica, to feel 
dark creep in again. 


Then go the late arrivals, the holiday takers and trendscouts. Then 
the farmhands, to seed first plantings, and the ship traders, to prep for 
shortcuts across the pole. 

Mateo marches his sculptures to the light, herds them in wild 
formation. I visit over days, watch them soften and lose form, shed 
carven hair and eyes and teeth. Soon they are forgotten things, extinct 
again, as vague as memory. Mateo cries in satisfaction, and I hold his 
head to my heart, wish we could melt too, feeling the warm twilight 
of day slide towards us. 

“Til next year, mi amante,” he says, and leaves when last they’re 
gone. 

Zhi Ruo calls me to the dock, to her boat I’d snuck away from. 

“Family to visit, more arguments to hash,” she says. “But in August 
Pll be back in Barents—if you want to find me. We could have another 
good harvest this year.” 


“Our last harvest was luck,” I say. But then I grip her waist: 
“Maybe.” 


I stay until BIC is bergs. Its towers fall down, its tunnels collapse. The 
factions re-form: whites lashing ice together, blues pulling them apart. 
It’s all symbolic, a new tradition. It might mean something if the 
hothouse cools, but maybe not. 

My Yuzhny comrades set off for Nome, and I sail with them as far 
as Prudhoe Bay. Behind us, Black Ice City cleaves and geysers. 
Architects clean up last equipment, leave no trace, stir freshmelt into 
ocean salt. I hear it, but I don’t look back. 

In a Prudhoe inn, woodfire and leek soup cures the last of my 
frostbit mood. The scavenger visits my dreams again, contemplative. 

“What do you want?” I ask, at last annoyed. 

“Tm territorial,” the bird-thing says. “You’ve been picking at the 
north too long. Shoo! Git!” 

“Fine,” I say. “Fair enough.” 

I trade my northboat for a topics two-mast, take on two young 
helpful twins. They learn the ropes as we make the Bering Strait, 
curve down to California. We follow the coast along the Baja sliver, to 
Oaxaca, past Greater Managua, through the canal. Then it’s back 
across the world, in the baking spring equator lines. 

When we arrive, the Sahel is in its second bloom. Everything that’s 


not alive is solar glass or decomp tanks. Desal pipelines pump compost 
tea to irrigate new nursery soils. A black forest is on its way, pushing 
impossibly from the desert. We see it all from shore, the green 
advancing, forced back onto the arid land. Here I’ll find good work to 
do. Growing work, not dancing, not politicking, not scavenging— 
something I hadn’t known I’d needed, but now can’t wait to try. 

As I make port, I scan the sky. All around the day horizon is white- 
specked. Above they caw and swoop. I head inland, to help lay seeds, 
through the tide of migrating birds. 
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